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AGRICULTURAL BANKS FOR INDIA— 
PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS WANTED. 


By Srr WiLtiAM WeEpDDERBURN, Bart., M.P. 


SPEAKING a few days ago, in the debate on the Address, 
regarding the distressed condition of the Indian peasantry, 
Lord George Hamilton made the following declaration in 
the House of Commons: “As regards legislation, the 
Government are only waiting for a quiet time to consider a 
number of proposals for the purpose of freeing the people 
as far as possible from the influence of the money-lenders. 
I hope we shall be able to set up some system of local 
banks for the assistance of the natives.” This announce- 
ment has not a very positive ring about it, but I welcome 
it as bringing the question of agricultural banks once more 
within the sphere of practical politics. It was in the year 
1883 that, under the auspices of Mr. John Bright, I read 
before ‘‘the East India Association” at Exeter Hall, a 
paper entitled ‘‘ The Poona Raiyat’s Bank,” in which I set 
forth a scheme of an experimental or pioneer bank for the 
benefit of the struggling peasantry. The argument was 
stated as follows at the opening of the Paper: ‘“ Though 
land banks have prospered in other countries, they are 
new to India. We have therefore felt, in approaching the 
present undertaking, that the first thing to be done is to 
acquire a certain amount of local and special experience by 
observing the actual working of such an institution in 
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India. And this it is proposed to do by starting an 
experimental bank, under good local management, upon 
a limited scale and within a limited area. For various 
reasons the Poona district has been selected for the ex- 
periment ; and the system followed will be that which has 
been found most successful in practice elsewhere, modifi- 
cations being gradually introduced as experience may 
suggest. When trustworthy facts and figures have thus 
been collected, we shall know what rocks and shoals are 
most to be avoided, and we shall be in a position to decide 
in what direction, if any, a business of this kind can be 
safely and profitably extended.” I then gave a brief 
sketch of the Dekkhan rayat’s position, showing how he 
was crushed and demoralised by his load of debt. Next, 
I noticed what had been done in Europe, Australia, and 
Egypt in the matter of agricultural banks; and then I 
showed how it was proposed to apply similar principles in 
the case of the Poona experiment. I may summarize the 
matter by saying (1) That the scheme was based upon the 
methods of the credit system, as tested by experience in 
every civilized country in the world: in Germany alone 
there are more than 2000 of these popular banks at work ; 
(2) That these methods were adapted to local circumstances 
in the Dekkhan, and were accepted by debtor and creditor 
alike : there was to be a settlement of old debts, with a 
cheap and simple mode of recovery from the crop of the 
year: and (3) That the scheme was approved by every 
authority in India, including the Viceroy in Council, and 
by all public opinion both in India and in this country. 
It will thus be seen that as long ago as 1883, I was praying 
for immediate action by means of practical experiment. I 
have been urging immediate action ever since. But, un- 
fortunately, instead of action, there has only been talk and 
correspondence ; interminable controversy on speculative 
questions, but nothing has been done. 

What I have to say now is mainly a repetition of what I 
have advocated all these years; to show what has been 
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attempted, and why it has failed; and then to submit the 
proposition that there has been sufficient academic discus- 
sion and that practical experiment should be no longer 
delayed. 

At the Exeter Hall meeting Mr. Bright opened the 
proceedings with the following weighty remarks : “ These 
small cultivators in India if they borrow money from the 
Native bankers of the district, pay a rate of interest 
which in England we should feel to be altogether de- 
structive to any industry; 12 per cent. is, for them, a 
moderate rate ; some pay 24 and some undertake or en- 
gage to pay as much perhaps as 30 or 36 percent. It is 
obvious that capital employed in agriculture in any country 
must be absolutely unprofitable to the cultivator if he 
has to pay a rate of interest even of the middle sum, or 
24 percent. The scheme before us purposes to offer to the 
Indian cultivator a reasonable loan on reasonable interest, 
and to improve the mode of the latter’s annual collection, so 
as to avoid going through the Courts and ruining a man who 
finds he is behind in the regular payment of his interest. 
The native bankers who lend money at these extreme rates 
of interest are themselves sensible that it would be an 
advantage to them if the rate of interest were lower, the 
security better, and if the interest would be collected in 
some manner which would cause less suffering to the 
borrower and to the tenant. They are, therefore, willing 
to contribute to a large extent funds which shall enable 
some banking system to be established which shall give 
this great relief to the native population of India... . 
The political prospect in India would be greatly improved 
if such a scheme as this could succeed, because if you have 
a vast population in a state of constant distress they must 
be in a state of constant discontent.... If it were 
possible by some large and widely extended scheme of this 
kind to bring comfort into the homes of the cultivators 
there can be no doubt that with better prospects in their 
families there would be a greater degree of contentment, 
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and they would look with more satisfaction to the Govern- 
ment which controls their affairs.” Mr. Bright was followed 
by Sir James Caird, one of the highest authorities on all 
land questions, who had recently returned from India, where 
he had served on the Famine Commission. He entirely 
approved of the experiment being made in the Dekkhan, 
and held that the scheme, by facilitating the digging of 
wells, would operate as an important preservative against 
famine. Other experienced speakers followed, and the 
debate was strongly favourable to the scheme; and next 
day the Zzmes, Daily News, Standard, and other London 
papers gave their approval to the proposal. A short time 
afterwards, at the invitation of the Directors, I read a Paper 
before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, with Mr. G. 
Lord the Chairman in the Chair, on “‘ Government Conces- 
sions to Agricultural Banks in India.” A resolution in cordial 
support of the scheme was moved, carried unanimously and 
forwarded to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 
Subsequently I had an interview with Sir Nathaniel 
Rothschild, M.P. (now Lord Rothschild), who had already 
expressed himself interested in the subject. He informed 
me that if the terms agreed to by the India Office were 
satisfactory he would favourably consider the scheme, and 
he did not think there would be difficulty in raising the 
necessary capital. 

It is now necessary briefly to indicate the genesis of the 
scheme in India, and to show the support which it received 
both from the public and from the Government in that 
country. The idea of agricultural banks was first mooted 
in Bombay as early as 1860, when Lord Elphinstone’s 
Government passed a resolution in favour of loan banks 
which should advance money to the rayats on fair terms. 
It was not, however, till 1882 that the project took 
practical shape at Poona. After much careful inquiry, 
many local meetings, and prolonged negotiations with 
those concerned, a scheme was at last agreed upon which 
received the hearty co-operation of all parties interested ; 
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the rayats, the money-lenders, the native capitalists, and 
the promoters of the enterprise. A public meeting was 
then held at Poona, under the presidency of the Collector 
of the District, resolutions were passed for the establish- 
ment of an experimental agricultural bank, and an influential 
Committee was appointed to carry it through. This 
Committee waited upon the Governor (Sir James 
Fergusson) and set forth their proposals for an experi- 
mental bank in the Purandhar Taluka of the Poona 
Collectorate. His Excellency received the deputation 
in a very cordial manner, expressed himself personally 


favourable to the scheme, and promised that he and his , 


colleagues would give it their best consideration. Ac- 
cordingly the scheme was forwarded to the Viceroy in 
Council, whom it reached at a favourable moment. The 
Indian Government, as the general landlord, had always 
desired to help the rayat with loans for land improvement. 
But from various causes the attempt to make these 
advances through official agency had failed in every part 
of India. And the Government had at last come to the 
conclusion that it must look to private enterprise for any 
real progress in this direction. The Marquis of Ripon 
was then Viceroy, and Sir Evelyn Baring (now Lord 
Cromer), who was Finance Minister, had personal ex- 
perience of agricultural banks, so that the Poona scheme 
received immediate and sympathetic consideration, as 
providing the exact means desired to carry out the 
Government policy. A very important despatch, No. 638 
of 5th December, 1882, was sent from Simla to the 
Bombay Government, expressing the satisfaction of 
the Viceroy in Council with the proposals made, and 
setting forth in detail the action which the Government 
were prepared to take. Subject to certain minor conditions 
the Government of India accepted the Poona proposals. 
They were willing to grant important concessions on the 
lines of those allowed to agricultural banks in Europe ; 
but at the same time they were careful to explain to the 
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Bombay Government that similar privileges would not 
necessarily be granted in future to other similar banks. 
The Poona bank was, in fact, treated as a pioneer enter- 
prise, the object being to make a practical experiment in 
a limited area, with the hope that when the system was 
once established it would spread wherever needed, and, 
to use the words of the despatch, “ prove of incalculable 
benefit to the whole country.” In conclusion, the 
Government of India stated that they attached very great 
importance to the experiment, and asked the Bombay 
Government to undertake the working of the measure. 
_In reply the Bombay Government, in their despatch of 
5th April, 1883, stated their willingness to give the scheme 
atrial. In this way, after no little labour and negotiation, 
every interest and every authority in India was brought 
into substantial agreement as regards the scheme — and 
on 31st of May 1884, a unanimous despatch signed by the 
Viceroy and his colleagues, was forwarded to England 
setting forth fully the circumstances of the case, and asking 
the sanction of the Secretary of State to the proposed 
experiment. ‘We are anxious,” they said, “ to give effect 
to a scheme which we believe to be advocated on purely 
disinterested grounds, which can, under the experimental 
conditions proposed, be carefully watched, and which is 
likely, if successful, to be productive of much benefit to 
the country.” 

I think I have now shown that as long ago as 1884 
public opinion, official and unofficial, had declared itself 
sufficiently in favour of a practical experiment, and I 
can claim that even then there was no excuse for any 
further delay. Nothing was done, and what is worse, 
nothing has been done during the fourteen years that have 
since elapsed. Not even the smallest practical beginning 
has been made. Then, as now, the mass of the Indian 
peasantry were in great destitution, and in chronic danger 
of famine, having no store of food, or money, or credit. 
They not only possessed nothing, but less than nothing, for 
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they were deeply in debt to the money-lenders. To rescue 
them from this hopeless indebtedness a practical remedy, 
tested by long and varied experience, was proposed. In India 
the authorities were desirous of giving this remedy a trial in 
a cautious experimental way ; all public opinion in India 
and in England had declared itself in favour of the movement. 
Only the formal sanction of the India Office at West- 
minster was required; but this, unfortunately, was just what 
we could not obtain; the India Office raising a fruitless 
controversy regarding hypothetical difficulties ; and even- 
tually in 1887 refusing absolutely to allow the experiment 
to be made. In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons Mr. S. Smith was informed that the Secretary 
of State in Council had carefully considered these proposals 
“with the result that it was determined that they were not 
capable of practicable application.” Was there ever a more 
extraordinary answer or decision? These gentlemen sitting 
at Westminster had not been in India for years, some never 
there at all ; they were not practical bankers ; they had no 
special knowledge either of the continental system, or of 
the financial requirements of the Poona district where the 
experiment was to be made. Yet they assumed to know 
what was practicable there better than the bankers of 
Poona and the Government of Bombay ; and they would 
not trust the Viceroy in Council to make an experiment, 
on a limited scale in a limited area, to which he ‘attached 
very great importance.” 

After a further period of five years I again made an 
attempt to get some action taken. In May 1892 I read, 
before the Society of Arts,a paper on ‘“‘ The Reorganization 
of Agricultural Credit in India,” when I urged that the time 
for academic discussion was long past, and that a pioneer 
bank should be started. But at the same time I took the 
Opportunity to reply to the objections raised by the India 
Office to the Poona scheme. These objections are set forth 
in the Despatch No. 95 of 22nd October 1884, and it will 
be found that they refer to matters of detail, and are 
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of a speculative kind. For example, it is objected that the 
scheme professes to be one of private enterprise, whereas 
in reality the bank will be a Government institution ; again 
it is contended that the financial calculations of the Poona 
bankers do not show that the business will be profitable ; 
and it is argued that the condition of the rayat is either too 
good or too bad to be suitable for the operations of an 
agricultural bank. The only objection that can at all be 
called a practical one is that which has reference to the 
coercion of defaulting debtors, and this objection is founded 
on a misconception. The despatch takes exception to the 
proposed concession under which the bank’s advances may, 
in the case of a defaulter, be recovered as a revenue 
demand. This is only objected to from the fear, to use the 
words of the despatch, lest Government should “ incur all 
the unpopularity and odium of collecting debts, which, though 
private obligations, are treated as public demands.” This 
objection evidently arises from a misapprehension, the 
Secretary of State being under the impression that the 
Government in India proposed to undertake the duty of col- 
lecting the bank’s advances. There could not be a greater 
mistake. Both the distribution and collection of the bank’s 
advances was to be done entirely by the paid agents of the 
bank. The question was one of jurisdiction, not of collec- 
tion. With its moderate rates of interest, and with its 
desire to show forbearance to its debtors, the bank expected 
very seldom to require any compulsory process. Still, for 
cases of contumacy, it was necessary that some ultimate 
means of coercion should exist; the only question being 
whether this compulsion should come through the costly 
and cumbrous machinery of the Civil Court, with its lawyers 
and bailiffs, warrants and executions, and sales of land; or 
whether it should come through the simpler and cheaper 
methods of the revenue process, in which case the village 
officers would exercise their customary authority, prevent- 
ing the defaulter removing his crops until he had paid the 
instalment due to the bank. All that the Government of 
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India proposed was that when compulsion was required, the 
less grievous method should be preferred, the method 
which Government itself employed when recovering its own 
agricultural advances from defaulters. As regards ‘“‘un- 
popularity and odium” arising from coercive process, 
Government will have to bear that, whether the jurisdiction 
is exercised in the Judicial or in the Revenue department. 
The masses in India make no distinction between the 
Revenue and the Judicial departments ; to them these two 
departments are equally the “ Sirkar” or ruling power ; 
while the educated classes know that the Executive 
Government, as the sole legislative power, is responsible 
equally for the constitution of the Courts and the revenue 
administration. The only difference is that if the Revenue 
Machinery is employed there will be less friction and less 
hardship, and consequently the unpopularity falling upon 
Government will be less in amount. 

In this debate Sir Charles Bernard, Revenue Secretary 
at the India Office, took part. He expressly stated that 
he did not speak on behalf of the India Office, but at the 
same time his responsible position there gives importance 
to what he said. He spoke kindly of the scheme and its 
promoters, but dwelt upon the objections raised in the 
despatch, and added one or two fresh ones, such as the 
large area-of the proposed experiment, and the difficulty of 
settling the old debts. He at the same time gave the 
headings of concessions which he thought might be granted, 
and expressed a hope that a revised scheme might be 
brought forward. I really do not think we shall gain by 
any further argument regarding these objections. My 


point at present is not that I am right in this controversy 


and that my opponents are wrong. My point is that it is 
only by actual experiment that it can be satisfactorily 
proved who is right and who is wrong. Do not let us go 
on like the medizval philosophers with their problem of the 
live fish and the full bowl of water. Half of them, arguing 
from the inherent properties of matter, held that if the fish 
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was put into the full bowl the water would not overflow. The 
other half, relying on first principles, held that it would ; 
and they would have been arguing to the present day if 
the king, being a man of a practical turn of mind, had not 
ordered the experiment to be made. So I say, let us go 
to work at once. If on actual trial the proposed area is 
found to be inconveniently large, let it be reduced ; if the 
settlement of old debts is found impracticable, try some 
other device ; if recourse to summary revenue process is 
found to be so often necessary as to cause public incon- 
venience, we shall be willing to admit that our proposal in 
this respect is not justified. But what I do maintain is that 
our scheme, carefully worked out, approved by the local 
people, and accepted by the Government of India, was 
entitled to a fair trial. The recommendation of so high a 
financial authority as Sir E. Baring should not have been 
brushed aside in this summary way, supported as it was by 
his successor, Sir Auckland Colvin, who was equally pre- 
pared to find the funds necessary for the experiment. 

That this is the only right and rational mode of proceed- 
ing is proved, if any further proof is needed, by the further 
waste of 5 years’ time since 1892. On the 15th of March 
1892 the Madras Government placed Mr. F. A. Nicholson 
‘‘on special duty for the purpose of inquiring into the 
possibility of introducing into this Presidency a system of 
Agricultural or other Land Banks.” Here is the old error 
over again: the fish and the bowl. Can the authorities 
not see that the only way of ascertaining “ the possibility of 
introducing” agricultural banks is to begin introducing 
them ; that we shall never learn to swim if we refuse to go 
into the water? What has been the result of Mr. Nichol- 
son’s appointment? He has produced two large folio 
volumes, one of 400 and one of 300 closely-printed pages. 
But I cannot find that in these 5 years any practical be- 
ginning has been made. The only result of his labours is 
that he has now realized the truth that we have been declaring 
for the last 15 years. This is how he closes his 2nd report, 
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of 28th July 1896: ‘The writers’ motto for the initiation of 
village banks continues to be ‘Solvitur ambulando’; great 
measures are always impossible till they are found to be 
successful, and success depends upon incessant experiment, 
perseverance, and courage; the problem is insoluble till it 
is attacked in actual experiment.” 

There is the truth in a nutshell. Success depends upon 
incessant experiment: the problem is insoluble till it is 
attacked in actual experiment. This is what Lord George 
Hamilton should take to heart. He tells us that he hopes 
to be able to set up some system of agricultural banks. 
But this will never be done if he continues to proceed in 
the way the India Office has done for the last 15 years. 
As regards the future, a heavy responsibility lies upon the 
Secretary of State in Council. He has crushed our scheme 
and substituted nothing in its place. He is now bound to 
take the initiative ; and I would ask him to profit by the 
advice of Mr. Nicholson and set going practical experi- 
ments in different parts of India, relying not only, or mainly, 
on European official action, but consulting with the people, 
and obtaining the co-operation of all that is best in the 
Indian community. 
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THE MONETARY CRISIS AND INDIA. 
By J. H. Twice, B.c.s. (RET.). 


THE recent decision of the Cabinet that the bimetallic pro- 
posals of France and the United States should be rejected 
and that India must have a gold standard will not dispose 
of the monetary question, except in the minds of those who 
think that a gold standard is at hand for India and that 
England is independent of other nations’ action and good 
will. Instead of settling the question in accordance with 
our promises to France and America, we have resolved to 
face difficulties of the highest order both at home and 
abroad. 

Let us look at the facts. In March, 1896, the British 
House of Commons unanimously resolved that Government 
‘should do all in their power to secure by international 
agreement a stable par of exchange between gold and 
silver.” On that occasion Mr. A. J. Balfour, leader of the 
House, said, ‘‘ We -will make this great contribution to a 
bimetallic system—we will re-open the Indian Mints.” 
The words of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, were equally clear: ‘If it be possible,” he said, 
“for other nations to join in a bimetallic agreement which 
seemed good to themselves, I have little doubt but that the 
Indian Government would be prepared to assist by re- 
opening the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, and 
that we might by other means endeavour to promote the 
increase of silver in coinage.” Again, in last May Lord 
Salisbury informed* the French ambassador that our Govern- 
ment still adhered to this policy, and the Bank of England 
afterwards agreed to keep one-fifth of its reserve in silver, 
an arrangement which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking at Bristol on October 28 last, said he could con- 
ceive “might be attained without decreasing the stock of 


* See Senator Wolcott’s speech, “ Bimetallist,” Feb. 1898. 
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gold at all.” On the invitation of the House of Commons, 
set forth as above stated, the United States and France 
jointly proposed to England that, while retaining for herself 
the gold standard, she should give them the expected 
assistance, particularly by re-opening the Indian Mints as 
promised. Besides this there were minor proposals, but 
they were, as the principal American delegate says, of 
infinitely smaller importance. The British Government at 
once sent these proposals to India, and in September last 
received a reply, recently published, to the effect that the 
establishment of a gold standard was almost accomplished 
there, and that the Indian Mints ought not to be re-opened 
on any terms for silver coinage in aid of the proposed ratio 
of 154 to I, nor at any ratio whatever unless Great Britain 
joined therein. The Home Government decided not to 
over-rule so decided a judgment in present circumstances. 

Let us now examine the reasons for that judgment. 
The Governor-General in Council declares that if the ratio 
of 154 to 1 were established, even temporarily, it would kill 
the export trade for a time at least. It is true that exports 
would fall and trade for a time would be disturbed, but few 
financial reforms are possible without sacrifice of some kind, 
and in this case we must weigh such temporary losses 
against permanent gains incomparably greater, not to speak 
of temoorarily improved imports, stimulated especially by 
exports of silver, which we will presently discuss. Two 
other objections are stated, but, as we shall see, neither of 
them has any serious importance. 

In the first place it is urged that gold money might be 
displaced by silver in the bimetallic countries, or that a fear 
of this might cause gold to be locked up, with the result, in 
either case, that the ratio might fail and the rupee fall prob- 
ably below 9 pence. To this we may reply that neither 
could the ratio fail nor confidence in its stability diminish 
until silver had been coined in such enormous quantities as 
to render practically impossible a revival of gold mono- 
metallism or a change of ratio in those countries. In such 
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a position they would probably soon find allies to join them 
in bimetallism, the improbable failure of which would only 
mean silver monometallism, the merits of which were not 
effectively questioned even by so furious a gold partizan as 
Lord Farrer in giving evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, and are attested by the growing 
prosperity of silver-using Asia and Mexico. We need not, 
however, elaborate this argument, for, whatever might 
befall silver, a simple arrangement noticed by Mr. Leonard 
Courtney would save the rupee from any such disastrous 
fall as the Indian Government fears. India, he says, should 
agree to keep open her mints for silver only so long as the 
rupee was above 16 pence. 

The remaining objection of the Government of India 
contemplates as a possibility the success of bimetallism with 
a consequent export of rupees, and expresses the fear that 
a great resultant fall in the rupee-price of goods would for 
a long time disorganize trade and increase the real burthen 
of taxation. To this we reply that the feared export of 
silver and fall in the price of goods would be much smaller 
than the Indian Government imagines. If the mints were 
re-opened to the free coinage of silver in France and 
America, that metal would go there from all parts of the 
world, displacing an equal value of gold money till the 
attainment of equilibrium. From India, however, the ex- 
ports of silver would be small and tardy in comparison with 
her vast accumulations, for the rupee could not at first be 
exported without loss because its value in India, through 
artificially-produced scarcity, is about 70 per cent. higher 
than in foreign countries. 

It would not then be from India that France and America 
would first or principally draw silver for coinage. China, 
Mexico, and other countries where there is no artificial 
scarcity of silver money would send nearly all. This check 
on the outflow of silver from India would limit the fall in 
the price of goods, and there would be yet another limiting 
influence, not noticed in the despatch, though familiar to 
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every economist. The rupee-price of the sovereign would 
be reduced by the bimetallic arrangement from about 15 
rupees to 10 rupees, and a superficial critic might suppose 
that the price of goods would fall in the same proportion. 
That supposition would no doubt be right if the fall from 
15 rupees to 10 rupees for a sovereign were caused merely 
by the export of silver increasing its scarcity alike in regard 
to gold and goods. There would, however, be another 
influence at work, strongly affecting gold and without effect 
on goods,—to wit, the reduced demand for gold, since silver 
would take its place extensively in the bimetallic countries. 
We have now briefly dealt with the Indian Government's 
opposition to a bimetallic union, and proceed to consider 
what is to be said of the assertion that India is on the eve 
of attaining a gold standard, after the fashion of France 
and America, whereby, as the Governor-General says, 
‘the expansion and contraction of the currency will be 
regulated automatically by the inflow and outflow of gold.” 
The examples of France and America cannot be quoted for 
imitation by India, the circumstances of which are very 
different. Gold money could not be used in India to any 
great extent. The currency therefore could not be materi- 
ally expanded except by an additional supply of rupees, and 
these would have to be provided from time to time by 
Government, otherwise the rupee would go to a premium 
above the fixed rate of exchange. At other times there 
would be little demand for rupees, and they would fall in 
value below the fixed rate unless someone were willing to 
take them at that rate, In France and America such super- 
abundant silver coin is kept at par because in those countries 
there is always enough of other money to exchange for it, and 
the total mass of metallic money contracts or expands, as the 
Governor-General remarks, by an outflow or inflow of gold, 
whereas India has only token silver money and therefore 
no means of outflow because such coin cannot be exported 
without loss. A gold standard with token rupees is there- 
fore impossible in India until arrangements are first made 
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whereby people may get rupees for sovereigns or sovereigns 
for rupees at the fixed rate of exchange either from the 
treasury or indirectly through trade or else by some such 
management of the foreign exchanges, as an undertaking 
to pay or receive rupees in India for receipt or payment of 
gold in London. In order then to secure this exchange- 
ability of the two moneys, Government must provide a stock 
of each. There is already enough silver coin locked up 
but no gold, and the question arises, How much will be 
needed? No one can give a decided answer. It is clear, 
however, that there are practically but two methods of 
getting it. One is to buy gold with rupees whenever it is 
offered at the fixed price of 15 rupees for the sovereign, 
the other is to borrow gold. Government has, for the 
present, at least, preferred the slower method of purchase, 
and this will no doubt give time for estimating more 
reasonably the amount needed, but that time will be a 
further period of uncertainty, fluctuating exchange, and 
danger, both commercial and political. We do not mean 
that the danger would be averted by borrowing the gold at 
once, for we believe that the further India goes on its way 
towards a gold standard, evils will increase out of all pro- 
portion to the attainable good, and will continue when the 
standard is established,—as is possible at a price, like most 
things. For four years since the mints were closed all the 
evils which usually accompany a diminished supply of 
money have gone on increasing till now a crisis without 
example in Indian history has been reached. Money is 
almost unobtainable at the great banks which are charging 
discount of 12 or 14 per cent. 

So far we have dealt for the most part with matters that 
appear in the Governor-General’s despatch. Still more can 
be said of what does not appear there. He does not 
explain that the scheme proposed is really an extension, 
condemned by all economists, of a great experiment com- 
menced in 1873 for increasing the use of gold and limiting 
silver to token coinage, a course which one of the heads of 
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the Rothschild house publicly declared would bring un- 
speakable calamities upon the world. He does not notice 
how greatly India must suffer in her trade and competition 
with silver-using countries through the breach of exchange 
and the artificially high value of the rupee, which are to be 
permanently established by the gold standard. Another 
omission must, we think, have been deliberate, and it is so 
important, not less economically than politically, as to cast 
serious doubt upon the candour of the Indian Government. 
A great part of the natives’ savings, even among the 
poorest, is uncoined silver which, up to four years ago, they 
could turn into coin, weight for weight, at the open mints. 
Through closure of the mints this silver now sells for little 
more than half its former price. The consequences, espe- 
cially in times of distress, are disastrous, and now that 
Government proposes by a gold standard to make the 
injury permanent, we can only hope that the more en- 
lightened natives, and public bodies such as municipalities, 
instead of brooding over these wrongs, will express their 
views freely for the information of Government before the 
ignorant classes learn that their rulers look principally to 
the export trade, which is largely conducted by foreigners, 
and is not to be compared in volume with the country’s 
internal commerce. 

We have thus briefly treated the question mainly as it 
affects India. Its world-wide importance, which in the 
words of Mr. Goschen cannot be exaggerated, is beyond 
the scope of this article, and has received hardly any notice 
from the Government of India. 

It is hard to predict the future, but probably events in 
India, America, and elsewhere will soon nerve the British 
Ministry to maintain their own opinions against Indian 
officialism and against the party which has used the London 
press (Zzmes, November 9, 1897) to vilify as “impudent ” 
proposals invited by our own promises from two great 
nations. 
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THE TEACHING OF TRUE INDIAN 
HISTORY. 


By J. KENNEDY, B.C.S. (RET.). 


So much political capital has recently been made out of 
the aberrations to which the Sivaji cult is said to have 
given rise in a part of India, that the subject of teaching 
true History in India has become one of current interest. 
The belief in a ‘golden age,” before strictly historic 
times, is not so common in India, as it was in ancient 
Greece and Rome and is still a hope of the future in 
Judaism, Christianity and Isl4m. A Lecturer at “the 
East India Association” recently contended that the teach- 
ing of Indian History in Indian Universities could alone 
remove this, according to him, hurtful belief. There are 
certainly popular illusions in India which are misleading 
and therefore ought to be dispelled. Such is the belief in 
a tribute that India is said to pay to England. The belief, 
however, in a golden age is not hurtful. It is one shared 
by almost every form of Polytheism. Whether it be Horus, 
or Saturn, or Manu, there has always been a time when 
men were pious, and the Gods favourable ; when the earth 
brought forth abundantly and to the divine ancestors all 
things went well. Polytheism looks backward, not forward; 
this is of its essence. If then the sole object of teaching 
Indian history in our Colleges were to dispel this illusion, 
I for one could not agree to it. The belief is a solace and 
an incitement to good; to destroy it is to kill an immense 
moral force. One cannot keep a nation’s head in chancery. 

Indian history should, of course, be taught. I regard it 
indeed as an essential element in the reform of our Indian 
educational system : for Indian education requires, above all 
things, to be moralised, and the study of history is an 
immense aid in bringing about this transformation. Under 
history I include not only the strictly historic—but also 
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the semi- or quasi - historical —the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana. Moreover, it is not only the history of India 
as a whole which should be studied; for that, prior to the 
advent of the Mahomedans and English, is confined to the 
spread of Hinduism and Buddhism—exceedingly obscure 
subjects: but I would also encourage the study of local his- 
tory—that of individual races—the Rajputs, Mahrattas, 
etc., especially in their own areas. 

The chief end of education is not intellectual but moral 
—a cardinal truth which we have too much overlooked 
not only in India but also in England. The chief virtues 
which men acquire by education are reverence and self- 
respect. The ancient system of Hindu training put 
reverence above all things ; herein lay its vitality and force. 
To the present day I doubt if any better training can be 
found for a young Hindu than through the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana. They are the glories of India, and with- 
out them India would be poor indeed. They are the 
common property of every people and every class. It is 
true they are not historical works: they are poetry and 
legend : and what nucleus of truth there may lie hidden in 
them, it is very hard to say: as hard as to find the kernel 
of fact in the medieval romances of Charlemagne’s Paladins 
or the Knights of King Arthur’s round table. But it is 
the business of the teacher to point out what this kernel is, 
and to treat the rest as romance, as poetry, as legend, a 
charm, a delight, an exhilaration. To exclude these poems 
from our system of education is not only the disappoint- 
ment of a legitimate national aspiration: it is also futile 
because they will be read outside the schools and Colleges 
in an utterly credulous and uncritical spirit. To adopt and 
regulate their study is not only free of danger, it is also 
a measure of precaution—and, above all, it will supply that 
very element of reverence which is the basis of other virtues. 

After reverence comes self-respect, that sense of regard 
for others based on what is due to, and from, oneself. 
And this is best learned by the history of one’s own family 
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and people. Nobddesse oblige. A self-made man may have 
plenty of self-satisfaction or conceit; he has seldom a moral 
dignity of hisown. Nations, similarly, have a typical past of 
which the present is the outcome. For this reason I would 
advocate the history of individual Indian peoples as a 
means of supplying the second great moral element in 
education. A man is justly proud of being a Rajput or a 
Mahratta. He has the pride of race whether you appeal to 
it or not. Why then leave it to grow up rank outside the 
field of education? Why not educate it, show what was 
good and what was bad in olden times, and so turn to 
account an element which is at present often prejudicial ? 
A Scotchman is not the less proud of the history of his 
country because he is a loyal subject of the Queen, and 
many a Rajput can justly claim a similar distinction. We 
now omit the strongest elements of human nature from our 
educational curriculum ; they will continue to exist, whether 
we like it or not; and if we do not turn them to good 
account, they are often apt to work for evil. 

Of course, there are dangers in such a course. The 
example of the Roman Empire is pregnant with instruc- 
tion for the English in India: and the Roman Emperors 
as a rule (Hadrian was the exception) did not care to hear 
too much about local histories. They treated Greece with 
unwonted generosity, and they encouraged the study of the 
Homeric legends. But they did not want too much talk of 
Harmodius or Miltiades or Epaminondas. Plutarch ex- 
pressly tells the perfervid civic orators not to introduce 
Marathon and Salamis too often into their speeches, and 
always to remember that the sandals of the Roman 
Governor were above their heads. And so in India the 
recent glorification of Sivaji may have led to a couple of 


murders, and has certainly not brought much good to the 
people of Poona. 

Everything therefore depends upon the way in which 
history is taught. At present it is not taught at all, and is 
used only for political purposes. It is, of course, impossible 
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to permit any teaching of history which is intended to 
bring the government or the rulers into contempt. It must 
be taught in a scientific and historical and not in a chauvin- 
istic and self-glorious vein. It can be so taught not only 
to Hindus, but also to Mahomedans of whom I have hitherto 
said littl. Mr. Beck, Principal of the well - known 
College at Aligarh, used to lecture to his Mahomedan 
students on their history, using extracts from Elliot and 
Dowson’s collection for his text-book ; the students were 
delighted and their loyalty was certainly not disturbed, but 
strengthened. They felt proud of their history, and proud 
also of the greater Empire to which they belonged. 

The truth is that, judged by results, our educational 
policy is perhaps the most signal of failures. We turn 
out crowds of youths who have passed, or failed to pass, 
a prescribed standard. They have received a certain 
amount of intellectual training, and they have a knowledge, 
often ridiculous enough, of English. They are sceptical, 
conceited, and irreverent, their parents and friends them- 
selves being witnesses. ‘‘ What is your opinion of English 
education?” I once asked a famous native scholar of 
Bombay and an LL.D. of Leyden. ‘It teaches boys,” he 
answered, ‘‘ to say good-morning and good-evening, and to 
look down upon their parents.” These youths are giddy, 
sufferers from intellectual indigestion, a trouble to them- 
selves, their relatives and the State. They are notoriously 
discontented ; in many of their circles, native gentlemen 
have told me, no Englishman and nothing English is ever 
mentioned without abuse : and they flood the Government 
with their pretensions and complaints. It is true that they 
are not dangerous by themselves, but there are circum- 
stances under which they might become an added danger. 
There is little cause of wonder in such results. We have 
given an education without moral basis or ideal, and it is 
not likely that the fruits will be moral. These youths 
come to us not for education but in the hope of appoint- 
ments and wealth: they start on the road for the promised 
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land, but most find themselves left behind in the 
desert. 

Our administrative success in India has been chiefly due 
to our conservative instincts. We did not set about invent- 
ing a new system of government ; we adopted the one we 
found in existence. We systematized it, substituted order 
for disorder, the good of the many for the benefit of the 
few. We checked the tyranny of the great if we did not 
completely destroy it. Doubtless there are still many 
defects : our system is not sufficiently elastic; it does not 
afford enough openings for individual ambition and merit. 
Much remains to be done. But, with certain important 
modifications, our system is fundamentally the system of 
Akbar. We have not as yet europeanized Indian ad- 
ministration. In our educational policy, however, we 
adopted an entirely different course. Instead of a pro- 
gressive conservatism founded upon native ideas, we made 
a brand-new departure : we forgot that the first duty of a 
successful teacher must be to study his pupil. We intro- 
duced a new system of education entirely ad extra, which 
was necessarily European, but without the saving elements 
of European education. To make it fit for everyone we 
made it so purely intellectual that it is good for no one. 
The root being bad, the tree and fruit must be bad also. 

The Hindus are a sentimental and romantic race: the 
English practical and matter of fact. It ought to have 
been the aim of our educational policy to bridge over the 
gulf. It can be done.* 

* It was the movement for ‘The People’s own Department of Public 
Instruction” in the Punjab in 1866, which sought to combine Oriental 
learning with instruction in European science, that led to similar aspirations 
in other parts of India. In the province of its birth it created the present 
Anglo-Oriental Panjab University, the Oriental College and numerous 
agencies for the spread of vernacular education, but the identification of 
the various denominations of the people with the Government by means of 
their own sacred associations, which was the main object for which dona- 
tions were asked for and received, along with that of the cultivation of 
“ comparative studies,” received a check from the “secularizing ” tendencies 


of the Educational Department to which Mr. Kennedy so rightly objects. 
—E£d. 
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To preserve what was good of the old, to graft on it 
what was adaptable and excellent in the new, to bring 
Englishmen and natives into friendly social relations, and 
to make the Professors live with and act upon the students, 
these are, for instance, the main elements of the system at 
the Anglo-Mahomedan College at Aligarh. It was an 
Englishman who first obliged its students to attend the 
daily prayers of their respective communities. English- 
men live with its students, dine with them, play with 
them. I can vouch for the results so far as the upper 
classes of the Aligarh District are concerned. Aligarh 
was, to say the least, not noted for its loyalty in the mutiny ; 
and now I do not know a more enlightened body of native 
gentlemen than the leading gentlemen of the Aligarh 
District. 

It is, indeed, for the leaders of native thought to show 
us what they need, rather than for us to thrust educational 
nostrums upon them. Our higher educational policy at 
present is a failure, whether judged by its effects on 
character, or by its political results; it bids fair to be the 
cancer of the British Empire: it requires to be reformed, 
and, above all, to be moralized. Indian history, certainly, 
affords much material for moral training if it is taught 
scientifically and in a spirit of sympathy and generous 
appreciation for indigenous civilizations. 
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THE NEW SEDITION LAW OF INDIA. 


By Romesu C. Dutt, c.1.£., 


Late Offg. Commissioner of Orissa, and sometime Member of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal. 


Tue new Sedition Law which has lately been passed in 
India is one of those acts of feebleness and unwisdom which 
do more harm to the prestige of the Indian Government 
than even an unsuccessful campaign or the loss of a battle. 
The people of India have confidence in the strength of the 
British arms, and know that a military disaster can be, and 
will be, repaired by a subsequent victory. But when they 
witness, as they have witnessed during the last nine months, 
the Government of India and even local authorities 
ruling India under the apparent influence of distrust, 
suspecting plots and conspiracies which do not exist, 
instituting prosecutions and passing sentences as only 
panic-struck officers might do, and legislating for gagging a 
press which is the only channel for the expression of the 
people’s views and opinions in India, they begin to ask 
themselves if the British Government in India have really 
lost confidence in themselves as well as in the people, and 
if they have lost the masculine vigour and the generous 
traditions of the days of Malcolm and Bentinck, of Canning 
and Lawrence, and other sound statesmen who built and 
maintained the Empire by reposing trust and confidence 
in the people. I myself am unable to believe that the 
British rule has changed its character, and | can only 


explain passing phenomena in the words of the young — 


Lord Derby in ‘ Peveril of the Peak,” that “Old England, 
who takes a frolicsome brain-fever once every two or three 
years, for the benefit of her doctors and the purification of 
the torpid lethargy brought on by peace and prosperity, is 
now gone stark mad” on the subject of sedition and dis- 
affection in India as she went stark mad on the subject of 
a Popish Plot in England two hundred years ago. 
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For in regard to the new Sedition Law itself, I have 
honestly tried to discover the necessity for this repressive 
measure, and I have failed to discover it, unless it be to 
suppress altogether popular criticism and the expression of 
popular views and opinions. That the Native Indian 
papers are generally violent and intemperate in their tone, 
as compared, for instance, with the Press of this country or 
the Anglo-Indian Press of India, is a statement which will 
not be seriously maintained by anyone who is a regular 
reader of those papers. I peruse those papers week after 
week as they arrive from Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore and the N. W. Provinces; and although those 
papers criticise the action of the Government and of 
Government officers often and continuously, and although 
my own action as an Indian administrator has been often 
so criticised, I maintain that the papers are respectful in 
their tone and undoubtedly loyal to British rule in India. 
Real disloyalty is entirely absent, and the educated classes 
whom these papers represent are mainly the classes in India 
of whose /oyadty the British rulers can be certain. They 
are loyal in their own interests, loyal in consequence of the 
education they have received, loyal because they can seek 
redress for their grievances openly and in a constitutional 
manner, and do not work in the dark. Wherever education 
has spread it has killed real disloyalty in India, killed those 
dark aspirations and designs against the British rule which 
may have existed in India forty years ago. 

The opinions of high Indian officials who have retired 
from the service, and who still take a pleasure in perusing 
native Indian papers, will not, I believe, differ from mine 
as regards the tone and character of the Native Indian 
papers. Men like Sir William Hunter, Sir Richard Garth, 
and Sir William Markby, who see the papers and not 
mere extracts from them, wired by newspaper corre- 
spondents, will not, I believe, form a materially different 
opinion from that which I have stated. A still higher 
authority, the present Chief Commissioner of Assam, has 
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expressed his views on this subject with a clearness and 
force, and a degree of impartiality which deserve the highest 
credit. “They are embittered,” he says of the educated 
classes, “deeply embittered at their exclusion from power, 
at the deliberate neglect of assurances in their favour 
solemnly made and repeatedly renewed, at the con- 
temptuous manner in which they are treated by Europeans, 
and at the insolence with which their legitimate aspirations 
are spurned and set aside. If it is disloyalty to attempt to 
wring concessions from the Government by all fair means 
within their power, they are disloyal. If it is disloyalty, 
when excluded from office themselves, to watch and 
censure, often in no measured terms, the abuses of the 
authority exercised over them by Englishmen, they are 


disloyal... . But they are not disloyal if disloyalty 
consists in the feeling that they would wish to see the 
English Government driven from India. ... They claim 


that the Government should repose confidence in them. 
. .. They demand real, not nominal equality, a voice in 
the Government of their own country, and a career in the 
public service.”* 

This is the head and front of their offending, and would 
any sober man call this disloyalty or try to gag the Press 
for these aspirations ? To illustrate Mr. Cotton’s remarks, 
we may refer to a few matters which the Native Indian 
Press has dwelt on persistently in recent years. These 
papers have complained that the Queen’s famous pro- 
clamation, promising high offices without distinction of 
race or colour is still practically a dead letter, and that the 
great civil service of India is still almost entirely manned 
by Europeans. They have urged that the combination of 
judicial and executive functions in the same officers gives 
rise to frequent abuses and makes British rule needlessly 
harsh and unpopular. They have complained that the 
rules of the Education service have been lately so recast as 


virtually to exclude the natives of India from appointments 


* H. J. S. Cotton’s “ New India,” pp. 25 and 26. 
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in the higher grades—appointments which they have held 
so long with distinction. They have complained that the 
rules for admission into the Roorkee Engineering College 
have been so recast as to virtually exclude the majority of 
Hindu and Mahommedan students from qualifying them- 
selves as Engineers through that institution. They have 
complained that the rules for the Police Department have 
been so framed as to virtually exclude them from any 
fair proportion of the higher appointments. They have 
complained that they are virtually excluded from the 
higher appointments in the Postal, the Telegraph and the 
Opium Departments. They have complained that laws 
affecting their welfare are introduced in the Viceregal and 
Provincial Councils, that revenue settlements are made in 
the different Provinces, and that great measures of ad- 
ministration are conceived, matured and passed, without 
their having any real voice in shaping or opposing them, 
except in the way of a formal discussion of details. They 
have complained that after three generations of Indians 
have been educated in English schools and colleges, they 
are virtually excluded from all real power in the adminis- 
tration of their own concerns. They have complained that 
no great and civilized country like India is ruled in the 
present day under a form of government in which the 
people are so utterly unrepresented. 

Only a partisan will argue that there is no foundation 
for these complaints, and no one will deny that there is a 
strong feeling among the educated classes that they are 
still unfairly excluded from a just share in the real adminis- 
tration of their own country. Granting then that such a 
feeling exists, is it a wise policy to prevent the open 
expression of this feeling by stifling the Press? If there 
is dissatisfaction with the present methods of administration, 
is it a wise or a safe policy in India to stifle the expression 
of this dissatisfaction, and let it produce its results in the 
dark? I ask responsible statesmen, without distinction of 
party, if it is true statesmanship in India to choke off the 
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only expression of popular aspirations, popular opinions— 
popular dissatisfaction if you like—and to let the people 
know that whatever they may feel, they must not dare to 
criticise and they must not dare to agitate. This would be 
going back to the earlier and darker and more dangerous 
stage of British rule in India, when the rulers knew not 
what the people felt until it revealed itself in a catastrophe. 

And yet this is precisely what the new Sedition Law 
seems to contemplate. I will make a few brief remarks on 
the text of this new Act as published in /xdza of the 
4th March. 

Section 4 of the Penal Code extends the application of 
the Law to “any Native Indian subject of Her Majesty in 
any place without or beyond British India.” This, read 
with the other provisions of the new Act, means, if my 
interpretation be correct, that a Native Indian will be 
triable in India for anything which he may say or do months 
or years before in any other part of the world. To takea 
concrete instance, if anything which I have written in this 
article, published in London, be considered to bring the 
Indian Government into “‘ contempt,” I am liable to prose- 
cution, not now in London and before an English Magistrate, 
but later on, in India, when I ‘‘ may be found” there two 
or three years hence, on a visit to my friends and relations. 
Is such a law as this worthy of the traditions of British 
rule and British legislation in India in the past? I ask 
unbiassed men, irrespective of the party to which they may 
belong, if it is dignified and worthy of the British Govern- 
ment in India to lie in wait for its ‘‘ Native Indian subject,” 
to wait in silence until he returns to India, and then to call 
him to account for what he may have written in an English 
journal, in England, months or years before. I ask if it is 
fair play to Her Majesty’s ‘‘ Native Indian subject” to make 
him alone responsible for what he writes and utters, leaving 
Her Majesty’s English or Anglo-Indian subjects to say and 
write what they like against the people of India. I do not 
wish to argue this point further ; I ask responsible English- 
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men to decide if they will permit legislation and adminis- 
tration to proceed in India in this worse than Russian 





method. | 
4 Section 1244 had a lucid and excellent explanation q 
: drafted by Sir Fitz-James Stephen which has been ex- fy 
‘ punged, and three explanations have been substituted which ie 
| leave the section dangerously vague. Whoever by words i 
" spoken or written brings the Government into hatred or it 
contempt, or excites disaffection, commits sedition under if 
this section. Is it possible to take up any morning news- i 
paper in London in which something is not written if 
f calculated to bring some action of the Government of the it 
day into contempt? Is it possible to take up an Anglo- i i 
j Indian newspaper in India, criticising the military or the i) 
civil action of the Indian Government, which would not i 
: come under this definition? The Madras Mail, an Anglo- | 
. Indian newspaper, commenting on this sedition law, says 4 
a" that ‘“ Mr. Chalmers has hammered a nail into the coffin of a 
“a British Empire in India.” Will the Indian Government g 
‘ prosecute the Madras Mail for trying to bring the Govern- i 
ment “into hatred and contempt” by these words? Or i 
will the Indian Government choose its victims among i 
. Hindu and Mahommedan writers alone ? | 
Explanation 1 is, Disaffection includes disloyalty and all it 
‘ feelings of enmity. Zap/anation 2 is that comments which ; t 
k do not excite hatred, contempt, or disaffection are not sedi- : 
| tion. And Laplanation 3 is much of the same nature. 4 
: With these three explanations the Indian Magistrate is 
‘ armed with power to stamp out all dissatisfaction in India, 
ll and to cultivate affection and goodwill by means of ! 
. criminal prosecutions. 
: Section 153A lays down that whoever promotes feelings ; 
3 of enmity or hatred between different classes of Her 
z Majesty’s service is liable to imprisonment. If this section 
if really leads to the suppression of strong and bitter charges 
, and recriminations which sometimes find place in Indian 
ot : : . 
papers, and which disfigure Anglo - Indian newspapers 
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oftener than Native Indian newspapers, it will do positive 
good. But if this provision is meant for application in the 
cases of the natives of India alone—and the experience of 
the last few months justifies this assumption—then the 
clause is only another weapon for smiting the weak and 
avoiding the strong. We have seen, as | have mentioned 
elsewhere, that Tilak has been sentenced to 18 months’ 
hard labour for speaking and writing on the murder of 
Afzal Khan by Sivaji two hundred years ago; and we have 
seen that an Anglo-Indian paper, which coolly published a 
proposal to exterminate the natives of India for the benefit 
of European settlers, has not received a warning. 

Section 505 provides that to publish or circulate a state- 
ment which is likely to create false alarm, or to incite a 
person of one class to commit an offence against another 
class, is an offence. Two exceptions are provided to this 
section; but even with these exceptions, the section is 
dangerously wide and vague, and is likely to affect the 
interests of journalism in a country where it is so difficult to 
obtain correct information, and the official sources are so 
difficult of access. Fifty or sixty or a hundred questions 
are asked every night in the House of Commons, and 
answered by the Ministers often with fulness of detail and 
due courtesy. Half a dozen questions asked weekly in a 
Provincial Council in India are considered an undue intru- 
sion upon the valuable time of the officials. 

These are the main alterations in the Penal Code; but 
the proposed alterations in the Criminal Procedure Code 
are still more alarming. One proposal is to arm magistrates 
of the first class to try offenders for sedition, who were 
hitherto triable by sessions Judges only. Magistrates 
in India are the heads of the Police, they combine in 
themselves judicial and executive functions, and acquire 
first-class powers after one or two years’ experience in 
their work. To arm magistrates of the first class to try 
offenders for sedition would be to open up an endless vista 
of prosecutions in India, and to place the Press in India 
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under the mercy of young inexperienced executive officers 
who are the heads of the police. A more effective method 
for strangling a free Press could not be invented. 

Another proposal is to empower magistrates to demand 
security for good behaviour from editors under Section 109 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. That section has hitherto 
been applied in the cases of suspicious characters, of intend- 
ing offenders, and of vagabonds without ostensible means 
of livelihood. Has itcome to this, that the British Govern- 
ment in India has, after the rule of over a century, felt 
itself constrained to class the Press of the country in this 
respect with the worst and most dangerous class of criminals 
in India? Can anyone who reads the moderate, sensible, 
loyal, and respectful criticism which appears week after 
week in the Native Indian papers conceive the necessity of 
this worst form of humiliation reserved for them? Will it 
create loyalty and affection and goodwill among the 
educated people in India, and among those thoughtful 
writers who strengthen and support British rule, when the 
Government by its own action gives evidence of such panic 
and distrust in them, and seeks to stifle all expression of 
popular aspirations and popular dissatisfaction — allowing 
such feelings to work in the dark ? 


After the above article was written, information has been 
received of the deplorable riots, attended with loss of lives, 
which have taken place in Bombay. What lesson do they 
teach? During the last nine months, by means of Press- 
prosecutions, severe sentences, and the proposals of a 
Draconic Sedition Law, the free expression of opinion in 
the Native Indian Press has been almost stifled. Already 
telegrams have been despatched from India on its improved 
tone, when we have only silenced voices of warning, and 
the expression of discontent ; we have, however, not re- 
moved its existence or even prevented a deplorable distur- 
bance. The moral is, that when there is strong dissatisfac- 
tion in India with regard to any particular measures, it is 
wiser and safer to know it, though it may hurt our feelings 
as administrators ; whilst it is most unwise to suppress the 
representation of discontent, because such a course does 
not cure it, and, indeed, may become the cause of an 
eventual danger to the State. 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 
By a Siku Patriot. 


[We have received from a well-informed Sikh gentleman the following re- 
markable retrospect and prospect of Afghanistan and the Frontier tribes, 
with suggestions of considerable value for our future relations with, and 
control over, them, with which we do not agree, but to which we give 
the fairness of publicity. We admire the perfervid enthusiasm of ‘the 
Sikh patriot,” who, like his co-religionists, has made active loyalty to the 
Government an important part of his faith. We must, however, not 
forget that there are still surviving elements of the traditional hostility 
between the Sikhs and the Pathans or Afghans.—Zd. | 

Tue recent war with the tribes on the Suleman range has 

been unique in the history of military operations on the 

frontier. 

It has surpassed in magnitude, space of time, and ex- 
penditure all former frontier expeditions, and it may like- 
wise exceed them in consequences. Daring deeds have 
excited the admiration of the world. The Pathan war is 
the talk of the day, and is represented under different 
shades as suits the describer. 

There are people in England and India whose fancy it 
is to depreciate the action of the British Government in 
frontier affairs. The severe criticism arises from ignorance 
or from misplaced sympathy for a savage enemy. It may 
therefore be a slight public service, if the least of those 
natives specially concerned with the defence of the British 
Empire on that frontier, ventures to express his opinions 
on the subject, with the view of representing the Sikh 
point of view. 

For who are more concerned with this defence or more 
conspicuous for their signal devotion and self-sacrifice ? 
They are the gallant Sikhs, the favourites of the Britons, 
the worthy servants of worthy masters, and the most loyal 
subjects of the most august Sovereign, in whom She has 
the greatest confidence. My statements may be unneces- 
sary and are certainly not authoritative, but I hope they will 
receive some attention. I shall try at first to explain 
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briefly the necessity under which the Government of India 
adopted precautionary defensive measures beyond the 
confines of India, and then make some feeble suggestions, 
erroneous or abortive though they may be, regarding the 
future arrangement of the frontier. 

When the British Empire reached the Suleman range, 
some of the officials of the time, the followers, perhaps, of 
those who had violently attacked the Government policy, 
in the first Afghan War, of holding Afghanistan as a 
defensive position, declared the countries bordering on the 
North-West frontier to be independent buffer-states, and laid 
down a rule, that the Government should on no account 
interfere in these states. These officers seem to have 
based their opinion on the idea that the Russian advance 
through Central Asia to threaten or invade India was im- 
practicable, as the intervening barbarous and unexplored 
regions were capable of presenting unsurmountable barriers 
to the invader. But within a quarter of a century the 
Russian victorious march through Tartary astonished the 
world, and foreboded its early approach still nearer to the 
British frontier. ‘ 

Russia is believed by ignorant people to be most artful ; 
in fact, more clever* than other European Powers. Those, 
however, who believe in the alleged willf of Peter the 
Great, those who remember the compact of, or a coalition 
between, Russia and France against England in 1800, 
which is again renewed, and those who understand the 
revengeful nature of Russia, cannot for a moment listen to 
the arguments of officials, known as followers of the policy 

* Some even say that Russia prepares soldiers of wood and makes 
them fight like real men. Others tell that all European Powers are pupils 
of Russia from which they have learnt everything. 

t It is believed by such persons that Peter the Great left secret instruc- 
tions to his successors to possess Constantinople and invade India, and 
that the latter are following his advice. Russia will be happy, they add, 
on the day she reads her prayers in the restored Church of Saint Sophia in 
Constantinople and reaches the frontier of India. The Church of Saint 


Sophia was converted into a mosque by the Turks, and is still the place of 
their worship. 
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of, masterly inactivity.” Russia has not forgotten her dis- 
grace.in the Crimean war at the hands of England, France, 
and Turkey. She has) fully revenged herself over France 
through Germany* in 1870. She has also revenged herself 
over Turkey in 1878, and she is, moreover, determined to 
carry her. vengeance to the extreme in the case-of the 
latter. : It was Russian intrigue that was mainly responsible 
for the second Afghan war. At its end, however, the 
Indian :Government occupied a position in Afghanistan. 
with the retention of which it could have decided once for 
all. the question of frontier difficulties, and secured a base 
of defence for India that was greatly desired, and that might 
not for many years to come be possessed again without 
greater sacrifice. Unfortunately, the views of the followers 
of the inactive policy prevailed, and in consequence the 
whole fruit of the great expedition and the glorious result 
ofa bloody war were lost. A course was pursued, for the 
future settlement of Afghanistan, which has ever since 
proved derogatory and injurious to the reputation. and 
interests of India. But the further aggressions of Russia 
made the adherents of the inactive policy change their 
minds and permit the Government of India to throw out a 
fortified camp at Quetta.': Soon after when the Russians 
struck at Panjdeh, those adherents might have for the first 
time believed that she. was bent on mischief against India, 
and that her promises were false. Within a decade after 
this, the Russian Bear made a sudden appearance over the 
peaks of the Pamir and obliged the astonished British Lion 
to extend its paw of protection in that direction. The 
Government of India, ever on the watch, took immediate 
steps to strengthen its defensive position in Chitral. 

India can be assailed by Russia on three sides of 
Afghanistan : (i) Southern or Kandahar side, (ii) Northern 
or Hindu Kush side, (iii) Eastern or through “ the frontier ” 


* This is a clear proof of the cleverness of Russia that first she got 
France crushed by Germany, and afterwards she made intimate friendship 
with the former to overawe the latter. 
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passes. The Government has succeeded in securing strong 
defensive posts on the first and second sides, but at the 
third India is as weak as it was fifty years ago. There live 
barbarous tribes, ever faithless, turbulent, and hostile, with 
the Suleman range in their possession, the astute Afghans at 
their back, and resolute and crafty Russia behind them 
both. From the strategical point of view India is exposed 
to external invasion from this direction. Danger from 
Russia is in these days greater than it was before, and her 
union with France, which she has joined for her own 
advantage, is now a reality. They together are closing in 
upon the Indian Empire on its eastern and western sides ; 
and they seem to have formed three schemes to involve the 
British Government in trouble: (i) invasion, (ii) menace, 
(iii) extension of the British Empire.* They have tried 
the second and the third and have succeeded in them; and 
they have reserved the first for some other opportunity. 
In comparing the Russian acquisitions in Central Asia, 
with those of the British in India during the present century, 
the former power seems to have advanced more rapidly. 
It is therefore a grave mistake to consider Russia as a 
harmless neighbour, or void of ambition, or free from evil 
intention towards India. The Government of India was 
prudent to forestall the designs of Russia, and was there- 
fore justified in securing defensive positions far from the 
frontier of India to place it in full security. But no fortifica- 
tions or defensive position can be erected by a power in 
any frontier country unless that country is under its pro- 
tection and control. Hence it is a clear and legitimate 
conclusion, that Bilochistan, Afghanistan, the Frontier 
range, Chitral, and the other States on the North-West 
border, should be under the suzerainty of the British 
Government. 

Now I must take up another subject, that of a Moham- 
medan invasion of India, which is equally deserving con- 
sideration. It is surprising that so important a question 


* This probably means “ encroachments on the British Empire.” —Zd. 
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should escape the notice of even writers and speakers on 
the Russian advance. At the end of the last century this 
subject created some fears in the Council Chamber at 
Calcutta, but since then it has been forgotten. A Moham- 
medan invasion is not an impossibility. It may, indeed, 
happen at any time. The unexpected rise of the frontier 
tribes and the sudden change in the feelings of Islam 
outside India, towards Great Britain, are the recent in- 
stances in support of the argument. The region between 
India and the Caspian Sea has already given birth to the 
most ferocious invaders that the world has ever produced. 
Who can say that it may not produce again another 
scourge of mankind? Those Central Asian invaders 
appear to have been attracted towards India more than 
towards other countries. The passes of the Suleman 
range afforded them easy access; they descended upon 
the plain of India and passed over it like a sweeping 
wave of destruction. Their peculiar religious teachings, 
savage life, predatory habits, and the attractions of 
India, all combine to work upon the ambitious minds and 
inflammable passions of the barbarous and nomad tribes, 
and make them rise at the first note of a guiding spirit to 
follow his green standard. The revival of Islam* has 
already had its full effect upon the faithful, so much so, 
that even the shrewd ruler of Afghanistan could not escape 
its influence, but seems to have greatly imbibed its zeal 
and inspiration. He has assumed to himself the dignity of 
a champion of his religion, and has striven to teach Jehad 
to his subjects, so as to make them all soldiers of God and 
his prophet, ready to die for their king and faith. 

Such being the case on our North-West frontier, it is 
most desirable that in discussing the Russian question, the 
subject of the Mohammedan invasion, independent of or 


* In Turkey and Egypt, and under its impulse the Islamic world from 
the Adriatic on the north and Sahara on the south, to India on the west, 
is striving in various ways for the deliverance of the full power of the 
crescent from the shadow of the cross. 
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in alliance with Russia, or under her direction and control, 
may be equally considered. The buffer-state of Afghani- 
stan is the only remaining independent dominion now exist- 
ing between the British and the Russian Empires in the 
east, and the Government of India has always desired with 
its paternal care to preserve it for ever. It has helped this 
State with money and arms, afforded it means to carry on 
its administration, and even forgiven its faults, with the 
object of keeping it strong to control its subjects, and 
enabling it to present a formidable front to any enemy that 
may approach its frontier on its north and west. Yet in 
spite of all these favours, its present ruler who, but for the 
British Government, would have been still an exile in 
Bukhara, and who owes his throne and the success of his 
rule to that power, has never shown himself fully grate- 
ful and contented. He might think perhaps that he was 
invited to Kabul by the British Government more for its 
own objects, and that he was therefore at liberty to use the 
plea, that what he did or was doing was for the benefit of 
his people and for the good of his neighbours. He might 
therefore advise the British Government and say that its 
business was simply to help him to carry on his govern- 
ment and protect him from foreign invasion, but not to 
interfere with his internal affairs, nor to meddle with the 
independent tribes living on his borders.* 

Such has ever been the policy of the rulerst of Afghani- 
stan; they did not like to see their country hemmed in on 
all sides and their frontier joined with that of the British ; 
and they therefore tried to have some independent territory 
between Kabul and India. Sher Ali was displeased with 


* The latter he has certainly zof done in connection with the recent 
Pathan risings.— Za. 

+ The great object of the Amirs of Kabul has always been to receive 
help from the British Government for their internal control and external 
protection, to keep some independent territory and undivided frontier 
between them and the Indian Empire, to have a free hand in the business 
of that territory or independent tribes, and to permit nobody else to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the latter. 
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the. action of the British Government in Bilochistan, and fo 
Abdur Rahman was annoyed to see the independent tk 
mountainous regions on his north-west and east divided m 
between himself and the British Government. The pi 
Durand mission, however, to which the Amir long ob- al 
jected, thwarted his object, and he consented to the division se 
under dread of British arms, though very reluctantly, and Ic 
that only after having received good compensation for a 
himself. After this settlement, which he never desired e 
and never approved, he seems to have attempted again to ul 
keep off, as much as possible, the near approach of the SI 
British frontier. But he was wise, wiser than his uncle, B 
and instead of waging war, or provoking a quarrel like the 
latter, or openly expressing his dissatisfaction, he may be tt 
accused of having created serious troubies for the British 
Government in Chitral,* if not on the frontier through tt 
secret, skilful and mysterious agencies. It is therefore e 
natural to suppose that he should grieve at the success of re 
the British arms near his borders. The personal qualities ir 
of the present Amir and his prudence must pass away.} T 
As usual, a struggle for power must anyhow happen, after a 
his death, and Afghanistan must present once more the p 
horrible aspect of a dangerous neighbour. 

_ Should the Government ever be under the necessity of et 
interfering in order to protect its own frontier, the very p 
means supplied to the Amir may be employed by his re 
successors against the British Government. There is no Ol 
impossibility that it may not so happen, when it will be (i 
confessed that the great blunder was committed in 1880, k 
Time and circumstances are moulding their own course, el 
and Afghanistan must, one day or other, come under the (i 
benign rule of the British Empire. tc 

As to the Frontier tribes, they have been independent (\ 

* The writer evidentiy alludes to the escape of Sher Afzul from Kabul tk 
to Chitral.— Za. 

+ They are largely-inherited by his eldest son, Habibulla, whose sense a 

of justice, amiability, true piety, enlightenment, and firmness have k 


characterized his Vice-royalty during the illness of his great father.—Zd. 
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for ages, levying taxes upon their neighbours and those 
that passed through them, and defying the might of the 
monarchs of India and Afghanistan, . The Chitral cam- 
paign taught them that their independence was threatened ; 
and they therefore took immediate steps to prepare them- 
selves for defence. Within two years they made marvel- 
lous progress; they proved themselves excellent marksmen, 
and able to fight to their own advantage and to their 
enemy’s loss. The pensioned Pathans that went back to 
their country may have taught their brethren at home, and 
supplied them with information. This is why, indeed, the 
British Army met with hard opposition where least ex- 
pected ; and this also illustrates the fact that the Pathan is 


treacherous. 


The Afridis are savage, suspicious, and completely under™ 


the sway of their religious teachers. But they fight more 
eagerly. with infidel neighbours than with their co- 
religionists across their frontier; though their continuous 
intestine wars exhibit generaily their bloodthirsty character. 
Their recent sudden and simultaneous rise proved them 
also to be dupes under the influence of some mysterious 
power that goaded their passion against the infidels. 
Though barbarous, they seem to understand the 
economic principle of keeping their population by per- 
petual fighting at the ordinary level, so when they are 
reduced in comforts, they recur to raids among themselves 
or fanatical crusades against neighbouring infidels, thereby : 
(i) getting their superfluous numbers decreased ; (ii) 
killing infidels ; (iii) receiving great plunder from their 
enemies, and find themselves better off at the end of a war. 
(iv) They feel happy at sending their martyr brethren 
to. heaven and their butchered enemies to damnation. 
(v) Those of them that return home victorious receive 
the dignity of Ghazeeism—or “raiding” for the faith. 
There is another great inducement. They are promised 
a princely life in heaven for dying for their religion, or for 
killing infidels. They would therefore prefer such a death 
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to a life on earth in poverty and want, and would ever try to 
reach heaven as soon as possible. Their share in heavenly 
pleasure increases in proportion as they succeed in murder- 
ing infidels on earth. Hence it is easy to conclude that 
the Pathans would always like to kill infidels, wage war 
against them, and plunder their property and country. 

Such are the people with whom the British Government 

is fighting for its defence and security. 

I have thus described above that there are three* great 
causes of apprehension for the British Government on its 
North-West frontier. Each of these is threatening to the 
safety of India, and each, with malefic aspect} towards that 
country, makes itself its most dangerous neighbour. Should 
these three ever unite (which God forbid) what can be the 
state of our defence on the frontier? We shall have, as 
matters stand, to defend ourselves on our own soil and 
fight our battles in our own homes instead of, as at 
Kandahar and Chitral, to oppose our enemy at a great 
distance from India. 

I now consider the second great question, which is most 
important, as it concerns the future arrangement of our 
frontier. Upon taking a survey of the seat of war, it 
appears that the British army stands victorious. The 
question is widely discussed all over the British world, 
what should now be done with the tribes and their country. 
‘To me there appear to be the following solutions :— 

(2) Withdrawal from the enemy’s country without 
any conditions, 

(27) Re-transfer to the enemy of their country and 
possessions and return to India after imposing 
some mild conditions on them, by which they 
may bind themselves to live in peace in 
future. 

(:i7) To have full control over the country, short of 



























* Russia, Mohammedan invasion and the Frontier tribes. 
+ The malefic aspect grows in proportion as the anti-English party in 
Turkey and Egypt increases in strength. 
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annexation ; to occupy different, important, and 
difficult places, passes and defiles, and to make 
perfect arrangements for future security. 

(v) To completely subjugate the country, to leave 
no room for fresh difficulties or more expedi- 
tions in future, and to decide once for all 
the thorny and troublesome question of the 
frontier. 

There may be some other modes of solution, or there 
may be modifications in the above proposals. The first one 
nobody would accept except perhaps the friends of our 
enemies. The second and the third are now under dis- 
cussion with or without modifications. The fourth is 
what, in my humble opinion, is most to be desired. 

The following points should be considered, before form- 
ing a definite judgment :— 

(¢) The loss of life and heavy expenditure which 
are now being borne in the present frontier 
war. 

(zz) In case of an unsatisfactory settlement or feeble 
arrangement for the future, the result will be 
to produce a bad impression upon the minds of 
the public about the infirm action of the Govern- 
ment; to make the ignorant believe that the 
Government was weaker than the Pathans and 
unable to cope with, or subdue, them ; to en- 
courage the tribes to assume a bolder mien; 
and to give them time to meet the Govern- 
ment again in the field better prepared and 
fully organized. 

Again, I explain these points :— 

(I.) It is greatly to be regretted that more loss of life 
and greater expenditure happened this time than was 
expected. This was due largely to the mode of fighting 
on the part of the enemy and to their skill in shooting, and 
also no doubt to the blunders and ignorance, in some 
matters, on the part of the invaders. Let the losses sus- 
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tained in the frontier expeditions within the last 50 years 
with their heavy expenditure, be added to the losses and 
expenditure of the present war; let us also add the loss of 
life. and expenditure on new expeditions within the next 
50 years, which may be necessary, if the British army 
returns from the field of their glory without achieving 
anything for the security of India, and leaving the tribes 
alone to recover and fight again with us. It will then be 
found that within 100 years the Government will have 
lost thousands of warriors and wasted millions of money 
for nothing, that the Pathans were wiser and gainers in the 
end, and we are the losers and sufferers, and simple in the 
extreme. It should also be borne in mind that in every 
subsequent expedition that may take place within the next 
50 years, the British Army must mect with greater and 
better organized opposition from the Pathans; and the 
loss of life and amount of expenditure must always ir- 
crease in every successive expedition. 

(II.) Great harm will happen to the prestige and power 
of the British arms whose reputation must necessarily 
suffer, should nothing effectual be done now. The gather- 
ing of so many forces on the frontier, as was never 
witnessed before, has already produced unfavourable ideas 
upon the minds of the ignorant; and the question is often- 
times asked: “If the whole of India is drained of its army 
simply to punish the frontier tribes and put down these 
disturbances, what would Government do if Russia were 
to invade this country singlehanded or in conjunction with 
the Afghans and the Pathans ?”* 


* Some people ask in astonishment why Hari Singh and Sawan Mal, 
during the Sikh time, kept the whole frontier in their awe and fear, and 
why the British Government, with all its forces, has not subdued ‘it in so 
long a time. Others consider that it is the lenient policy of the Govern- 
ment, its forbearance and humanity that have always emboldened these 
faithless people, accuse the Government of improper generosity towards 
the Afridis, and think that the money supplied and many favours shown to 
these savages, afford them power and means to do any mischief they like 
and to keep the British border in constant fear and alarm. 
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To avoid these difficulties I submit the following sug: 
gestions :— 


(¢) Total subjugation and disarmament of the tribes, and their 
country to be permanently occupied. 

(z) Fortified camps to be raised in different places: passes and 
difficult defiles to be secured. 

(t##) Roads to be constructed and the country opened to traffic. 

(tv) The Afridis not to be allowed to keep or possess European 
arms, 

(v) They may have native weapons, in a limited number, on license 
and security. 

(vi) They should be enlightened and enabled to understand the 
blessings of the British Government which, unfortunately for 
them, has been so long in reaching them. 

(vii) They should be habituated to peaceful arts and trained for the 
army service ; but in the army they should be put in “ mixed ” 
regiments. 

(viz) Stringent rules should be framed to put a stop to murder and 
criminal cases. 

(éx) Warlike races such as Sikhs, Jats, Dogras, Gurkhas, Rajputs, 
to be colonized among the Afridis. 

(x) The Khans and Nawabs also to be stripped of such powers and 
means as they may at any time employ to disturb the peace ; 
but measures should be adopted to render these Nawabs a 
valuable Rais class to serve the Government. 

(x7) No allowances to be given any more to the Afridis. 

(xit) No pensioned Pathan should be allowed to compound his 
service pension, but should receive it as other soldiers do, so 
that his connexion with the British Government may not be 
entirely severed. 

(xit#) Those Native States that have rendered services in this war, 
through their forces, or their leaders, or both, should be per- 
mitted to occupy certain tracts so as to be ever ready on the 
spot to render immediate service to the Government. 


In short, every measure should be adopted to secure 
permanent peace on the frontier, and to stop for ever the 
continual shedding of blood and waste of money in frontier 
expeditions. 

The new arrangement, as proposed above, may require 
more troops and more money. As regards troops, forces 
can be spared from down country, and, with a little increase, 
can fully meet the requirements. The quota of the native 
states and martial colonies should also be added to 
strengthen the military arrangements. The financial ques- 
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tion may present some difficulty. But when it is con- 
sidered that with a little increased expense for a limited 
period, the heavy amount that may be required for many 
more expeditions in future is saved, the increase does not 
look burdensome or alarming. But England should come 
in here and share this burden with India. The frontier 
question is an IMPERIAL question and the safety of India 
concerns the safety of the British Empire in Asia. There- 
fore the Home Government should contribute not less than 
half the expenses on the frontier, till its aid is no more 
required. In this way the financial difficulty can be re- 
moved. Besides this, the country is not altogether barren; 
its produce will repay some portion of the expenditure, and 
it can be made able to produce sufficient, in five or six 
years, to meet its full expenses. Peace and security are 
more precious than money. 


Among the Sikhs, the Ninancs* (soldiers of God) would 


* The Nihangs or Akalis as they are called form an order of religious 
warriors among the Sikhs. 

The order was established by the tenth Guru in the name of his younger 
son. 

They are noted for the rigidness of their religious observances and for 
the austerity of their life ; for their devotion to their Guru and for their 
love and zeal to fight with a Turk or Khan (Mahommedan foe) and with 
the enemies of their faith ; for the purity of their morals, contentment of 
their heart, firmness of their decision and independence of their character. 

They depend entirely upon God or their Guru and therefore do not fear 
anybody. They despise begging, but they receive charity which they call 
their taxes. Those therefore that appear as beggars in dress of Nihangs 
are not Akalis, but false imitators. 

They have a distinct and curious dialect of their own, and use the 
masculine gender for everything. 

Although awful in their appearance and imposing and fear-inspiring in 
their manners and talk, they are peaceful, humane and merciful. 

But they are terrific in war and most formidable foes on the battle field. 
They have never committed any outrageous act nor done heinous crimes. 
Few rare cases can be found in which they killed some person under grave 
and extreme provocation in the violation of their religion. 

They serve the British Government gratis and love it ; for they under- 
stand that it entered the land as desired by their Guru and under his 
prophecy and protection. 

Bands of these soldiers of God fought voluntarily with the enemies of 
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be most serviceable for the purpose. They are born for 
such service and they delight in fight with these people. 
There can be no better counterpoise to the Pathans. 
Nihangs may be utilized in two ways (2) free colonization 
(zz) regular service. The first one is feasible. The Nihangs 
live on bhang which they would grow and drink to the 
health of the Government with shouts of joy. They would 
therefore require grants of land for their maintenance. 
The other one is rather difficult. I proposed once to a 
late Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, to raise two regiments 
(foot and horse) of the Nihangs and to locate them at some 
difficult places; but they would not like to come under “pen” 
(regular service as they call it), nor would they like to be 
called back when once ordered for attack, howsoever 
dangerous it be. The word “retreat” or “retire” is most 
obnoxious to their ear. They would never care to hear it. 
“Forward and fight” is the most propitious or delightful 
expression for them. They would gladly attack the place 
whence others might shrink and engage in a fight which 
may frighten all other soldiers. A ‘forlorn hope” is for 
them a cheerful enterprise. They, fall upon the enemy to 
conquer or die, but never to return. In short, they are 
what the ancient Spartans once were. 

As the frontier business seems* to draw to a speedy 








the British Government on the frontier expedition at Black Mountain, in 
the Soudan, and Afghanistan. One of these, Kharka Singh, in the second 
Kabul war, attracted the notice of the Chief Commander of the British 
force for his conspicuous and signal bravery and was treated with great 
distinction. This Nihang singly defended the gate of the Balahisar against 
numbers of enemies. 

The Sikh States should be required to keep establishment of Nihangs for 
service in war in time of need. 

* It should not be supposed from my above statement that I urge and 
favour the “forward,” and stand against the “inactive,” policy; I am 
neither for thé one nor for the other, popularly so-called. 

I have criticized the latter as it has done (in my opinion) great harm in 
the matter of the frontier defence beyond the confines of India. 

I can quite understand that the extension of an empire too far beyond 
its proper limits renders its control and expenses difficult. But in the 
frontier question there is no extension of the empire. Here the only 
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settlement, I conclude my subject and hasten to offer it 
for consideration. My proposals for “ subjugation” may be 
accepted or not, but I think I have done my duty by ex- 
plaining in what, in my humble opinion, lies the good of 
India and the honour of the British Government. If some 
milder course is adopted, my proposal should remain 
standing for some future occasion when, at one time or 
another, it may be acted upon. 

But even after subjugation of the country, it will be 
known that only half the real work is done. The com- 
pleteness of the work lies in the extension of the line of 
defence on the other side of the Suleman range, so as to 
unite it to Chaman on one side and to Chitral on the other, 
and to make that range as a natural barrier for the pro- 
tection of India. 1 should be only too happy to see Her 
Majesty's sway extending over the whole frontier; the 
British flags hoisted on the plains of the country beyond it; 
the Afghans and Pathans living under the suzerainty of 
the British Government as peaceful citizens and useful sub- 
jects of our common sovereign, the most blessed Empress- 
mother ; and (if my prayers be accepted) the whole of Asia 
paying homage at the altar of the British throne. 


object aimed at, is to strengthen the border and make it secure for ever, 
and to raise a defensive position, far away from the limits of India, to meet 
an enemy (should one come) in his way and at a distance from the frontier 
of India. 
























































THE AMIR AND THE TRIBES. 
By ExX-POLITICAL. 


Tue recently published Blueb ok on the Frontier operations 
shows inter alia a few bévues in the correspondence of 
the Government of India with the Amir Abdurrahman of 
Afghanistan. When British troops were assembled at 
Peshawur, Lord Elgin appears to intimate to this vigilant 
potentate that, in spite of certain rumours regarding his 
own attitude towards the British, he should not believe 
that these troops were assembled against him, and elicited 
the well-merited reply that as long as engagements were 
kept on both sides there was no cause for such impression. 
Again, when the Viceroy reiterated his hint for the extra- 
dition of the fugitive Afridis, or, at least, for watching that 
they did not re-cross the Afghan frontier for purposes hostile 
to the British, he was assured that, whilst every step would 
be taken by local officials to stop such crossing, a lengthy 
frontier could never be so watched as to entirely prevent it, 
but that it was his duty as a Muhammadan King to afford 
protection to refugee co-religionists so long as they behaved 
in an orderly manner. ‘“ Two Kabul books,” presumably on 
waging war against “ infidels,” may also be ascribed to the 
Amir, but to understand his difficult position properly, both 
«s regards his own fanatical subjects and his unflinching 
loyalty to the British Government, it is necessary to weigh 
with impartiality these conflicting attitudes with their prac- 
tical result of securing the friendship of Afghanistan. With 
this view a retrospect of his pronounced feelings when 
originally assuming the sovereignty under British auspices 
may not be out of place. He reassured his future subjects 
as to the orthodoxy of his faith; his Amirship was“ given 
by God” (Khudadad) ; it was not dependent on the support 
of non-Muslims, against all of whom he held Afghanistan, 
whether encroaching from the North or South. When 
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even implied appeals to Jihad were brought home to him, 
he justified them by the requirements of his position as a 
‘ Muhammadan ruler anxious alike not to offend his people 

and to keep faith with his English friends.* So far, how- 
ever, from being a nominee of an infidel power, he was a 
“King of Islam,” prepared, at any time, if really desirable 
and under the prescribed conditions, to engage in a “ holy 
war,’—-indeed, he took an earnest view of the question, 
a sine gud non condition of which was that the believers 
waging it were under a, or ¢he, King of Islam. This 
doctrine strengthens the loyalty of his subjects, and pre- 
pares their minds for something to happen, whilst it renders 
the visits, or even residence in Kabul, of infidels a matter 
of comparative indifference to a fanatical population which 
is sure of their eventual departure. In the meanwhile, 
therefore, this view is a political advantage to us, for it 
helped to silence any hostile attitude to the Durand Mission, 
and it gave the impression to the ignorant masses that, 
some day, the workshops at Kabul, in certain eventualities, 
might be turned against us. On the Afridis, especially, 
the “appeal,” or what transpired of it (for its propaganda 
was mainly confined to Governors and to a sort of official 
Mullas only) had a stimulating, if not contemplated, effect ; 
it flattered their expectations to the top of their bent, whilst 
they reserved to themselves an initiative in any future 
struggle with the infidel which would go far to secure their 
independence from alike the Amir (who might fro ¢anto 
even lead them or rather provide them with ammunition) 
and the British or Russian or any other unbeliever. Nor 
were the terms of the Durand Treaty (as yet unknown in its 
entirety) communicated to them, beyond an assurance that 
they (the Afridis) were not to be interfered with by any of 
the Durand stipulations. As for the Mohmands or other 
tribes that, when it suited them, acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Amir or the investiture by him of such Chiefs as 


* The implied answer was that the appeals were directed against Russia, 
not England.—Zd. 
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that of Lalpura, there was a more uneasy feeling, which grew 
during the Chitral campaign, for the Amir himself admitted 


i in a conversation with Miss Hamilton on the subject of the / 
4 subjugation of Kafiristan then in progress that, so far as the i 
. “transfer” of Muhammadan tribes to the zone of British | 
. influence was concerned, he had no doubt incurred the i 
y curses of his co-religionists, but that he kept steadfast to 1 
1, the Treaty as a man of good faith and a strict Muham- | 
a madan. He omitted, however, to say that the attack on i 
‘i. Kafiristan was a necessity of his position to reconcile the i 
a Muhammadan feeling in his favour, and to remove the 
“ expected prejudice against the Durand Treaty of which the 
ss Kafiristan cession was a part. Indeed, the Bashgal valley, ] 


‘h expressly excluded in the Durand Treaty, was, subsequently, 
also ceded to him by arrangement. In any case, among 





z those Muhammadans not immediately “transferred” the 
a, effect of the conquest of Kafiristan was a re-assurance of : 
.t, the perfect orthodoxy and of the ascendancy of “the King i 
a of Islam.” 44 
y, The attitude of the present Amir during our recent 
es Frontier campaign was altogether loyal and correct, in 
-al spite of religious fellow-feeling and other great temptations, 
ae although it may be doubted whether, unlike all previous i 
let Amirs, he could have viewed the effectzve approximation of ‘ 
mn the Indo-Afghan frontiers without misgivings, after the, ' 
ie somewhat, academical Durand agreement regarding their 
si respective ‘‘influences.” A belt of, practically, independent 
yn) tribes between them as between the Anglo-Russian spheres 
i of similar “influence” in Asia, is obviously of primary 
— importance for the preservation of peace among those con- 


sat cerned. The notion that the tribes can be rendered more 


af friendly to us than they have, as a rule, ever been, by their 
= recent, sometimes not over discriminate, slaughter; the 
nty devastation of their homes, the burning of their mosques, 

on the cutting down of fruit-trees, the use of Dum-dums, etc., 


can only be a fancy of one versatile Commander (the dé¢e 
notre of the Amir), who “for love knocks one down,” or of 
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another Commander who, seemingly, advocates the spread 
of civilization by the methods of Tamerlane. 

As long as the exercise of their religion is freely per- 
mitted to our Indian Muhammadan subjects and the Amir 
remains in faithful alliance with us, his orthodoxy as a 
Muslim is a great guarantee for the friendliness of the 
tribes, provided there is an immediate return to the status 
guo ante, whether called a regression to the old Panjab 
system or a pretended new departure of a modified ‘“ For- 
ward policy” by the bitter experience we have just gained, 
and which is converting alike opponents and advocates of 
‘masterly inactivity” into friendly rivals in a wise and 
humane propaganda for the sympathies of the tribes. 

Finally, by rather encouraging the status of the Amir as 
a “King and defender of Islam,” his position as primus 
inter pares among Muhammadan neighbours will be pre- 
served, in spite of the unforeseen effect of the Durand 
“douche,” much to our interests in the event of complica- 
tions with Russia—the real bugbear of Islam. Lord Lytton 
was fully aware of the importance of such a policy in desig- 
nating the strict Muhammadan, Abdurrahman, to the 
Throne of a “God-given” Afghanistan and, although | 
venture to differ from the subsequent amplifications by 
ambitious men (even if they include the brave, but scarcely 
quite consistent, Lord Roberts), of a ‘ Forward policy,” to 
which Lord Lytton’s genius laid the foundation, the honesty 
of purpose of this gifted Viceroy and his real sympathies 
with all “native” rights, shown by acts rather than talk, 
were as undoubted as these qualities are undeniable in that 
most straightforward of all Viceroys, Lord Ripon, the 
opponent of the recent Frontier campaign, and in the self- 
denying Lord Northbrook. 























THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 
By ‘‘ BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


{Our contributor had already prepared this paper for us 
during the month of February, before telegraphic news was 
received of the opening of China, the guarantee that the 
Customs should be under English management, and the 
undertaking not to cede any part of the Yangtsze valley. 
It is fair to him to mention this, as future negotiations may 
affect the accuracy of his forecasts before our July number 
appears.—Ep. | 

The theory that Russia was cognizant of, and lent her 
secret support to, William the Second’s Chinese venture 
seems to have gradually exploded, or, rather, to have puffed 
itself out for want of a steady supply of buoyant material. 
Probably no one knows the whole of the facts except on 
his own side, but we may take it that on general principles 
nothing is further from Russian taste and method than a 
policy of jerks and surprises served up with incompre- 
hensible speeches. It must not be forgotten that her 
Chinese policy has from the beginning been consistently 
humane, and on the whole fairly correct. Ever since the 
settlement of the Albazin question two centuries ago, China’s 
passive resistance and Russia's youthful activity have 
succeeded in finding a modus vivendt without coming to 
serious blows. After trying a few decades of life in 
Russia, the Turgut branch of the Kalmucks decided to 
return in a body to China, and this action of course raised 
the prestige of China at the cost of that of Russia. During 
the Kalmuck wars, Russia maintained a proper attitude of 
neutrality and reserve, and under diplomatic pressure at last 
surrendered the body of the chief rebel to the Chinese. 
For a century after that she submitted quietly to the bonds 
of a restricted trade at Kiachta, but her merchants and 
missionaries were as a rule generously, if firmly, treated at 
S 2 
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Peking. Russian prisoners were always kindly entertained. 
There were never any torturings or massacres by China. 
True, there were occasional underhand tricks played with 
boundary stones; but both sides were equally to blame, for 
it is well known to students of history that the Emperor 
K’ang-hi would never allow the Jesuit survey to lay down 
on paper the true frontier with Russia, his idea being to 
shift the boundary farther back whenever convenient occa- 
sion should arise. After the first British war with China, 
Russia showed no sign of “jumping upon” a fallen rival. 
If after the second war she moved down and occupied the 
territory now known as the Siberian province of Trimorsk, 
it was at least in fair diplomatic agreement with the Manchu 
dynasty, whose deliberate policy had always been to leave 
this ‘ buffer” region waste and unprofitable. No force was 
used. The charge of “smartness” so often made against 
Russia in this matter can scarcely be fairly advanced by 
those who have since appropriated Loochoo, Tonquin, and 
Burma: at any rate, Russia never dealt with China as the 
latter has just been dealt with by a nation so “ sensitive on 
the point of right” as Germany. In the Ili affair Russia 
behaved distinctly honourably, though the leek was hard for 
her to swallow, the temptation great, and the power to do 
ill deeds and break her plighted word was amply at hand. 
Whatever ultimate designs Russia may have had on her 
conscience when she led the way in saving part of 
Manchuria from Japan, she at least @ priorz did China a 
good turn, and therefore her record from first to last as a 
friend of the Celestial Empire is as good as that of any 
other power. In regard to the Pamir settlement, Russia 
was a little grasping, but no more so than England was in 
connection with the Kakhyen belt. Such no-man’s lands 
as the Kirghiz pastures and the Kakhyen hills have 
proved a dangerous form of compromise, and the stronger 
claimant must keep order in them. In setting forth these 
considerations, I do not for a moment accept a brief for 
Russia, still less do I assert that all her Eastern policy has 
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been faultless, all her agents just, or all her motives good. 
But, as human affairs go, up to the date of the German 
seizure of Kiao-chow, I say ‘‘ Which of the Powers inter- 
ested, eastern or western, can honestly throw the first 
stone ?” 

France’s Chinese record is not so good as that of Russia. 
So early as 200 years ago the Emperor of China specially 
singled out France as the most dangerous of the “island 
barbarians” then coming by sea. But after losing India 
France may be said to have had no continuous history in 
the extreme East previous to her share in the “allied” 
war. As the protector of Roman Catholic missions in 
China, her position in Europe, where she expelled what 
were practically the same missionaries from her dominions, 
always threw a haze of insincerity over her Chinese policy, 
which, for a dozen years subsequent to the war with 
Germany, became weak, fitful, and almost _pitiable. 
M. Gérard has been her only “strong” man. Making 
every allowance for her ancient claims and “sacrifices” in 
Annam, it cannot be said that France’s policy there has 
been either successful, generous, or consistent. In her 
“war” of 1884 she used native Christians against China, 
and she was, if not actually defeated, at least obliged to rest 
content with a drawn battle at the close. She has no true, 
spontaneous, solid interests in the Far East such as Russia 
has; her treatment of the Chinese colonists is in some 
respects harsher than that they receive at the hands of 
Holland, or even Spain. While her missionaries are 
encouraged in British India, she will tolerate no English 
missionaries in Tonquin. Her shipping is nearly all 
subsidised, and does not even pay, if considered apart from 
the subsidy conventions: her import duties are dis- 
criminating ; her trade, even in her own colonies, extremely 
small. Her chief sources of revenue come from opium and 
gambling. If her influence in China has recently increased, 
it is as a hanger-on of Russia; and, indeed, in Signor 
Crispi’s words, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that her 
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whole policy since 1871 has been one of spite. Probably, 
however, he originally used the less harsh French word 
dépit, and meant “peevishness.” In the department of 
science and learning the services of the earlier French 
missionaries have been unequalled and invaluable ; indeed, 
even at the present day, the French Jesuits in China are 
distinctly at the head of Sinology and general Eastern know- 
ledge, whilst the French savants are equally to the fore in 
Europe. In the department of intellect, the first place 
must be conceded to France. But in a political and com- 
mercial sense the claims of France to be a trusted friend of 
China will not bear close examination. According to the 
latest information, France seems to have pronounced 
against the suggested dismemberment of China, and to 
have withheld her support from the excessive demands 
which Russia, incited by the evil example of the German 
raid, has been tempted to make. But her claims to a 
“sphere” of monopoly in the south (if correctly stated by 
the press) are certainly unreasonable, more especially her 
opposition to the opening of Nan-ning as a treaty port. 
The snappish jealousy of the merchants of Indo-China is 
really too unworthy. There is little if any sound wholesale 
trade, if we except the shipping activity of M. Marty, in 
French hands. Perhaps, France is “played out” as a 
colonising power: she has no vigorous surplus population 
to spare, and her anaemic codons have really not the heart 
and stomach for their work. France has not the legitimate 
position in the East that England or Russia has. Cer- 
tainly, as a makeweight she is important, and her persistent 
hostility to the healthy aspirations of England is therefore 
of course to be regretted. Nothing is to be feared from 
French competition so long as it is fair; but unfortunately 
France has the power to make herself very disagreeable in 


many occult and unfair ways, and does so at times. The 
Dreyfus affair has perhaps-had at least one good effect: it 
has—to use the favourite French expression—temporarily 
“paralyzed” the aggressive action of France in the Far 
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East; not that anyone in England wishes to see France's 
legitimate expansion hampered in any way, but that in this 
specific case it prevents her in a measure from looking 
about for mischief for idle hands to do; and, however 
prudent M. Hanotaux may be, there are many such mischief- 
seekers always ready to egg him on. 

The third power in rank whose interests must be con- 
sidered with those of England is now Japan, which has 
since 1894 indubitably leapt into the first category at a 
single stride. ‘Our little brown friends” (as a United 
States Minister once patronisingly called them at a banquet 
given by them in his honour at Toky6d) have asserted their 
right to be listened to, however much we may smile at 
some of their inchoate ways. The Chino-Japanese war 
was a signal and overwhelming triumph for Japan, and 
those who affect to minimise the victories gained may be 
ranked with the cranks who essay to prove that Grant and 
Napoleon were no true generals. Before the war Japan 
was always chafing under the feeling that China despised 
her, and there was consequently a strong popular yearning 
to “get even” with her and to humble her. Now, how- 
ever, that the windbag is pricked, and China lies prostrate 
in the dust, there is a certain generous sympathy, coupled 
with a sentiment of alarm lest the aggressive West should 
deprive the East of its just birthright; and lest the de- 
spicable fall of China should ultimately drag with it that of 
Japan “as the lips fall in with the teeth.” So far as warlike 
ardour, pluck, endurance, and national pride goes, the 
individual Japanese is quite the equal of any European 
soldier ; but a powerful fleet and a strong army require 
money or money’s worth to support them, whilst the accu- 
mulation of wealth in Japan is not at present great enough 
to stand such a steady drain. Japan is like a slender 
muscular bird fitted with wings just strong enough to 
sustain its weight when it has painfully soared aloft, but 
whose quills are too delicate to withstand a shock of bad 


weather or a stray gunshot. Japan, like Russia, needs 
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peace for her due development. She requires not only to 
prepare her system for new nutriment, but to absorb her 
new nutriment more thoroughly into the restored system. 
I dare say many a piominent statesman in Japan now 
bethinks himself regretfully of the warning of Li Hung- 
chang, when he pleaded with Count Ito two years ago for 
a friendly understanding against the united Colossus of 
Europe, and ominously suggested that a time would come 
when Japan would repent of her obduracy, and when she 
would remember his appeal with bitter sorrow. Japan’s 
‘policy ” with China may be said to have begun with the 
occupation of Formosa in 1874. Then followed the high- 
handed conversion of Loochoo into the Japanese district of 
Okinawa Ken, though the Loochooans had always sent 
regular tribute to China; were in no way meddled with by 
China ; and wished to remain a part of the Chinese Empire. 
The Corean struggle began in 1884, and continued until 
mutual provocations culminated ten years later in a bloody 
war. The policy of China throughout was in a word 
“Chinese,” that is to say, it was bullying, bragging, dis- 
trustful, vacillating, and corrupt. Japan’s was not much 
better ; but it was a little better, and it had the advantage 
over that of China in being progressive, instead of being 
retrogressive. In short, Japan has never done anything to 
make herself liked or respected in China, though she has 
done much to provoke resentment and envy. Her sole 
claim to Chinese respect (as distinct from fear) lies in the 
fact that her civilisation and literature are at bottom 
Chinese. 

During the Bismarkian régzme the German policy in 
China was, in a word, to “follow the lead of England.” 
In the first place, in Bismark’s time German growth in the 
Far East had not yet become ripe for an organic change. 
In the second, German merchants under the British flag 
had enjoyed everywhere exactly the same privileges and 
protection as British merchants. They clung to the 
friendly ladder they are now anxious to kick down. 
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After the Franco-German war, the new German imperial 
craft began to feel its own helm a little; fine legations and 
consulates replaced the old ramshackle buildings ; a line of 
mail steamers was started, and German steamer tramps 
began to hover about the coasts in place of the old brigs; 
at first unobtrusively, but latterly in a self-assertive and 
independent way. Herr von Brandt was the first Minister 
at Peking to inaugurate openly what may be called the 
commercial-traveller policy; ze. pleading for German 
contracts, favouring German jobs, pushing German samples, 
and, generally, touching no bread except on the buttered 
side. At least one English consul resigned his honorary 
post as German consul rather than do what he considered 
unfair German work. Certainly, von Brandt was a ‘‘ strong 
man,’ so far as German interests alone were concerned ; 
but his was rather an ignoble policy, and taught the 
Chinese a little more of what they already knew too well,— 
the advantage of playing off one European power against 
another. The Ignatieffs, Alcocks, Wades, Rochechouarts, 
Patendtres, Lowes, Denbies, Vlangalis, Reyfus’, Calices, 
etc., had all known how to advance their own countries’ 
interests ; but at all times there was a solidarity amongst 
the European Ministers; a feeling that they represented 
collectively an oasis of Christian decency amid a desert of 
bad faith, Confucian sophistry, and chicanery. It was von 
Brandt who really started the game of grab, and the 
Gérards, Cassinis and others were only too ready to imitate 
him and join in the mé/ée. The wretched results are now 
manifested in the general scramble which is taking place, 
or at one moment threatened to take place, for concessions 
of all kinds. England has done well in not yielding to the 
temptation held out to her by the three “ interfering” 
powers. It has ever been the policy of China to “ pit one 
barbarian against the other,” foment jealousies, and set her 
enemies by the ears. For the past dozen years or more 
Tientsin has been the haunt of rival syndicates, hanging 
like vampires about the ante-rooms of the viceroy, clamour- 
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ing for party advantages, accepting trumpery Chinese 
decorations, underbidding each other, cribbing rival speci- 
fications, and abandoning all national self-respect in the 
greedy rush for gain. Peking has not been much better. 
It is this indecent and undignified spirit which has now 
culminated in alternate cringing and bullying ; in the mutual 
thwarting of rival ambitions, no matter whether good or 
bad ; in religious animosities, monstrous claims, ultimatums, 
threats, seizures of territory from a defenceless power, and 
finally a general desire to partition China. The chief 
offenders in this respect have undoubtedly been Germany 
and France. What acontrast between Germany’s cringing 
to Li Hung-chang in Berlin and Baron Heyking’s over- 
bearing attitude at Peking! The policy of England, 
America, Japan, and Russia has been by no means always 
free from blame; but, on the whole; neither Great Britain 
nor the United States has condescended to adopt the 
bagman or highwayman attitude in dealing with China, no 
matter under what provocation: even Japan—due allow- 
ance made for the demoralising effect of a successful war— 
has behaved with reasonable correctness. Russia seems to 
have latterly given way to temptation, partly under the 
stress of natural circumstances, and drawn into temptation 
by France; partly through an unreasoning fear of being 
anticipated by England or Japan; and partly because, 
however correct the Czar personally may be, the present 
holders of power in St. Petersburg have neither the sturdy, 
genuinely peaceful principles of Alexander the Third, nor 
the prudent masterfulness of Prince Lobanoff to help them 
in guiding the ship of State. 

It is no exaggeration to say that America’s policy in 
China has been honourable throughout. The successive 
Ministers or Chargés of the United States, Burlinghame, 
Ross Browne, Lowe, Williams, Seward, Holcombe, Denby, 
have consistently maintained a policy of non-interference, 
neither intriguing with, nor against, other powers, making 
sparing use of the ‘‘ gunboat policy,” demanding no exclu- 
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sive privileges, and putting all their influence in the scale 
of justice and peace. The somewhat ostentatious abstin- 
ence from participation in the opium trade has at times 
taken a pharisaical form, for it is chiefly the opportunity 
that has been lacking. The anti-Chinese policy of some of 
the western states of America, again, is nothing to be provd 
of, and has at different periods undoubtedly weakened the 
diplomatic position of the U.S. representative at Peking ; 
but very often circumstances were beyond the control of 
the Washington government ; and moreover the reasonable- 
ness of placing some sort of check upon wholesale Chinese 
immigration has now been made patent even to the Chinese 
government itself. Australia, New Zealand, and Hawaii, 
as well as California, have set their foot down firmly upon 
this point. The treatment of American and European 
missionaries and traders in China has been for thirty years 
past so conspicuously insincere and unfair that it is quite 
absurd to allow China to press successfully for recognition 
of her fullest literal rights abroad until she makes genuine 
reforms and does bare justice at home, purifies her finance, 
and extends due protection to transit-pass holders and mis- 
sionaries. In Corea the position of America has been even 
more honourable and singular. From the beginning the 
United States influence has been almost entirely a mis- 
sionary one, and indeed the present Minister, Dr. H. J. 
Allen, was at the outset a simple missionary doctor at 
Seoul. Followed first by Mr. and Mrs. Appenzeller and 
Dr. and Mrs. Scranton, Dr. Allen, and later the whole 
body of American missionaries of both sexes, by their 
intelligent activity and their rapid grasp of the language 
soon obtained a commanding influence over the Corean 
Ministers and even over King and Queen. The school 
work done has also been extensive and excellent. Messrs. 
Townsend and Co. soon followed in the speculating mer- 
chant line, and perhaps it may not unjustly be reproached 
to some members of this element that they were rather too 
ready to engage the inexperienced government in compara- 
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tively useless contracts. Mints, electric, light installations, 
silk factories, plantations, steamer companies, and many 
more new-fangled speculations too far ahead of Corea’s 
available resources followed each other in rapid succession ; 
but it was by no means only Americans who induced the 
foolish and fitful rulers to squander their surplus funds. 
However, these are small matters to set against the gener- 
ally wholesome influence exercised by the missionaries, 
On the whole, the advice tendered by Lieut. Foulke (Chargé 
d’Affaires), Admiral Shufeldt, Judge Denny (Advisers) 
and others was for the country’s good, and it may safely be 
said that American influence, largely conveyed through 
missionary channels, has been the one sheet-anchor which 
has prevented the Corean craft from going utterly adrift 
amongst Russian and Japanese rocks and shoals. 

Now we come to the consideration of British policy in 
the Far East. Great Britain has certainly from time to 
time pressed vigorously both for new advantages and for 
due recognition of established commercial rights, but British 
officials have consistently avoided a bullying attitude, 
whether in China or Corea. Moreover, any advantages 
Great Britain has claimed—even granting that she has 
occasionally bullied a trifle—have been for the common 
benefit of the whole world, and her influence in finance has 
never been exercised to the exclusive benefit of her own 
nationals. For some years the political confusion in Corea 
was so great and inextricable that it was well-nigh im- 
possible to formulate any definite policy at all. Li Hung- 
chang was not always loyally supported by the Manchu 
government, or, what was the same thing, he could not 
count upon a continuous majority in the Great Council. 
He himself, again, could not fully trust his own agents in 
Corea, and the Chinese officials he sent were often recruited 
from a blustering compradoric gang of adventurers whose de- 
meanour was apt to give offence both to the representatives 
of the Powers, and to the great viceroy’s foreign advisers in 
Corea. Finally, Li Hung-chang did not know his own mind, 
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or what England was really driving at. Tosome it may seem 
that Great Britain has deliberately neglected to develop 
her due position in Corea; but it is rather a fact that amid 
the general confusion she did not see her way to adopt any 
definite or sustained policy. For some time she championed 
the sovereign claims of China, which were undoubtedly 
based upon historical truth and international right. Herr 
von Brandt has recently declared with some flippancy that 
England’s policy in the Far East has chiefly taken the form 
of a “courageous retreat ” before the pretensions of Russia 
and France. It is rather a fact that successive British 
Ministers—who it must be remembered are commissioned 
to both China and Corea—have throughout abstained from 
following the lead indicated to them by the representatives 
of those two and other Powers. They have refrained from 
meddling and bullying in company with France and Russia, 
as they have not condescended to cadge along with Ger- 
many. They have done nothing to weaken the rightful 
authority of the central Chinese government; they have 
whilst endeavouring to insist upon the rights of their 
nationals, refrained from pushing a weak and vacillating body 
into a quandary from which escape would be impossible. 
The Manchu dynasty would soon fall if it openly ignored the 
time-honoured aspirations of the Chinese. No British mer- 
chants and few British missionaries having for the first few 
years after Corea was “opened” thought fit to settle there, 
England had little specific ground to raise definite or 
specific complaints. The huckstering business done was 
left to the Germans. England’s general interest in the trade 
of Corea was sufficient to justify her occasionally raising a 
powerful voice when necessary, and the maintenance of the 
able management of the Corean customs service under Sir 
Robert Hart’s lieutenants has been the true pivot around 
which her indirect interests have centred. The actual 
trade, except a little shipping, has from the outset been in 
Chinese, Japanese, German, and American hands. Nothing 
in the history of the tangled web of intrigue which has 
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paralyzed all free movement in Corea during the past 
decade is more remarkable than the exceptionally able 
financial administration of Mr. J. McLeavy Brown, whose 
passive powers of resistance have successfully thwarted, at 
least, in some measure, the audacious policy of the new 
Russian representative, Mr. de Speyer, and secured for Mr. 
Brown in the shape of a decoration the immediate recogni- 
tion of Her Majesty the Queen. Under Mr. Waeber such 
an aggressive policy would never have been attempted, for 
his diplomatic demeanour has always been thoroughly 
straightforward. Mr. de Speyer belongs rather to the 
Kaulbars type of diplomat, and will sooner or later land 
his country in a mess. 

The influence of Spain, Italy, Austro-Hungary, and 
other European countries in China and Corea is too in- 
significant to be worth special mention here. In Japan no 
foreign power can be said to possess any real influence, for 
the tenacious little ‘‘ Japs,” whatever may be said in derision 
or in censure of their methods, have proved themselves up 
to the hilt quite capable of maintaining their own inde- 
pendence in every way. 

There still remains a Great Power, and that by no 
means the least considerable, in the shape of Sir Robert 
Hart, whose influence, always moving in the most subtle, 
undemonstrative, and persistent way, has been the most 
powerful factor of all in keeping the Chinese Empire 
together in Manchu hands. Unassuming in manner, un- 
obtrusive in action, almost insignificant in appearance, Sir 
Robert Hart possesses the unshakable firmness, the far- 
seeing breadth of view, the inexhaustible patience, the 
unwearying capacity for work, which go to make a great 
man, and which in his case combine to form one of the 
most striking characters of the time. He is at the head of 
what is locally known as the “ Irish brigade” in China, a 
sagacious and prudent band of Ulstermen, of whom Mr. 
McLeavy Brown is perhaps the best second in general 
capacity. Both of them are the “fag-ends” of British 
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consular men, and amongst others who are or have been in 
the same group, whether in the consular or customs service, 
may be named Mr. R. K. Bredon, Mr. Jordan, Mr. 
McKean, Mr. Boyd Bredon, Mr. Moorehead, and others, 
all able men. The distinguishing feature of the Irish 
brigade is its closeness, clannishness, prudence, power of 
passive resistance, and a good, healthy appreciation of its 
own interests. Sir Robert Hart’s administration of the 
Chinese customs service is one of the wonders of the time. 
It has occasionally been charged upon him that he has 
exhibited a certain degree of nepotism, or at least a strong 
preference for his own fellow provincials. Ina very small 
way perhaps this is true; but he has never made the least 
secret of it, nor has he condescended to explain or to 
defend it. He has been entrusted by China with almost 
absolute authority, and in acting as an autocrat he is strictly 
within his rights: moreover, his favouritism, which is after 
all but sparingly exercised, is nearly always justified by the 
sequel, and bears but insignificant proportions to the whole 
mass of mixed humanity he has to handle. During the 
past thirty years Russians, Germans, Frenchmen, Americans 
—all nationalities in short—have been inexorably but fairly 
dealt with by Sir Robert Hart in common with his own 
nationals: no nationality has been unduly favoured, and 
the highest administrative discipline has been maintained 
throughout the service. No British Minister has ever in 
the least attempted to sway Sir Robert’s decisions in his 
own sphere ; and until recent events somewhat changed or 
shook the bearings of Peking policy, no other Minister 
ever succeeded in getting a finger into the customs pie. 
Posts as a rule have been distributed according ‘to the pro- 
portion of each national’s trade, and of course according to 
the merits and length of service of each officer: the Tsung- 
li-yamén have from first to last loyally supported Sir 
Robert Hart, alike against viceroys and foreign diplomatic 
intriguers. The most meddlesome and suspicious Govern- 
ment in the world has given him a loyal and free hand, 
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seeing clearly that its own pocket was best filled in this 
way. The crucial question in the recent ministerial 
struggles for pre-eminence at Peking—like all real essentials, 
more thought of than spoken about—has not been so much 
this railway concession, or that trade privilege, but the 
securing by anticipation of a reversioner to Sir Robert 
Hart belonging to some other nationality than England. 
Twenty years ago Mr. McLeavy Brown was universally 
spoken of as the rightful successor by right of qualification 
and ability ; but Sir Robert has always had his eye upon 
his own brother, or, failing him, a family connection such 
as Mr. R. K. Bredon, who, after once acting as joint 
deputy, has now been officially nominated to the sole 
Deputy Inspector-generalship. It was this difficulty which 
in 1884 caused Sir Robert Hart, after accepting the post 
of British Minister at Peking, to instantly resign the 
appointment rather than see the edifice he had so carefully 
reared fall into the hands of an incompetent successor. 
Mr. James Hart is not without great ability, but his can- 
didature was a mistake (for reasons unnecessary to explain), 
and Mr. Bredon isa more suitable man. The point has 
now been gained, and Sir Robert may now, and probably 
soon will, retire upon his well-earned laurels. It is abso- 
lutely essential for the prosperity of British and American 
trade that the manipulation of the customs do never fall 
into the hands of men with protectionist and exclusive 
principles, such as a Russian, French, or even a German 
administrator would be sure to cherish. Moreover, none 
of these nationalities has succeeded in brilliantly financing, 
even at home, let alone in a foreign country. An American 
might do, if it were possible to find an American absolutely 
proof to side considerations; but Americans, also, have 
never particularly shone in administrative finance, and their 
views are usually vitiated by the unsound commercial 
principles in vogue in their own country. For many years 
Mr. Detring, a German commissioner under Sir Robert 
Hart, has been coquetting with Li Hung-chang in the 
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hope of ultimately securing Sir Robert Hart’s place; but 
he has lately come out in his true colours by accepting a 
post in the new German colony, and this after writing a 
long ‘‘ honest broker ” kind of letter to the Tsung-li Yamén, 
pointing out to them the dangerous aspirations of France 
and Russia as compared with the virtuous disinterestedness 
of Germany. If any German in China or Corea has ever 
shown the sturdy capacity to deal fairly with large bodies 
of men belonging to different nationalities, it is not Mr. 
Detring, but Mr. P. von Moellendorff, who is a man of a 
very much higher type, though perhaps not so ‘‘smart,” or 
canny, or energetic. 

For the past two years the foreign press has amused 
itself by twitting Great Britain upon her general isolation, 
and upon the specific decay of her influence in China. 
However, sagacious Frenchmen have been heard con- 
fidentially to declare their conviction that ‘Angleterre 
trouverait moyen au bout de se tirer bien de |’affaire.” 
Great Britain acted wisely in abstaining from the bullying 
policy which prompted France and Germany to assist in 
pulling Russia’s chestnuts out of the fire for her by securing 
the retrocession of Liao Tung. So far as Japan has any 
true friend, Great Britain is the one, and the latter has 
besides by no means lost China’s respect by standing aside 
and declining to interfere in the just results of a war largely 
brought on by China’s own stupidity and want of good 
faith. The clamorous demands of Germany and France 
for “compensation” in exchange for their adding wings to 
the Russian tiger have exposed them in their real characters 
as Short and Codling; as good Samaritans who do not 
hesitate to plunder the prostrate sick man whom they 
affect to rescue from the footpad ; and as gladiators who do 
not hesitate to hit below the belt and kick the wounded 
pugilist when he is down. 

Lord Salisbury may be congratulated upon having secured 
excellent results with most unpromising materials. He has 
gained the confidence of both China and Japan ; duly vindi- 
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cated our rights in Corea; abstained from imitating the 
policy of grab initiated by Germany ; asked for nothing 
which our rivals cannot share ; secured, it is said, the right 
to carry the Burma railway into Yiin Nan; made certain 
for some time the continuance of Sir Robert Hart's policy ; 
and restored British prestige in the Far East to its 
legitimate place. It only remains now to consider what 
the policy of Great Britain should be in the future. 

There has ‘been a great deal of talk about the imminent 
partitioning of China, which has been alternately described 
as a wild chimera and a simple problem. It would be 
perfectly easy for Russia, England, or Japan to take the 
whole of China, if all countries but the one undertaking the 
duty would stand entirely aside. In the issue of October, 
1896, a contributor to this Review pointed out (vzde ‘‘ The 
Far Eastern Question”) how near Japan actually was 
towards accomplishing this end. All that would be 
necessary would be to take sudden possession of certain 
vital points (which need not be named here), make it 
worth the while of Chinese officials to serve under the new 
flag, throw open the whole country to trade, sweep away 
the kz stations, and let the restless elements gradually 
settle down. The Chinese have no dynastic patriotism 
whatever, and would at once rally round a new dynasty 
which should respect all their religious, social, and other 
prejudices. The English system would accommodate itself 
the most readily to this new state of affairs; but either 
Russia or Japan (both possessing land forces close at hand 
long beyond the means of England to transport over the 
ocean) would make up by dint of numbers for the short- 
comings in policy which their more arbitrary and meddle- 
some methods would necessarily involve. However, such 
a single conquest is of course out of the question, with half- 
a-dozen jealous powers all eagerly pointing the same quarry. 
Even partition would be easy if Russia and England could 
loyally come to an understanding, based on the lines of 
division taken by the old Tartar and Manzi empires of 
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China; and it was probably with this conviction in his 
mind that the German Emperor determined to “ cut in” 
before it was too late. The methods of France are 
altogether too meticulous and harassing, and she would 
never succeed in developing any “sphere” under her 
present colonial system : as it ‘is, she has well-nigh driven 
all the best Chinese traders away from Tonquin: the 
Chinese there thoroughly hate French ways, which, how- 
ever, succeed a little better in Saigon, where France has a 
freer hand. The German Emperor no doubt calculated 
that his action would be followed by an immediate grab on 
the part of Russia, France, and England, in the midst of 
which scrimmage Germany would be able to make terms 
with the “top” man, and secure a small “empire” for 
herself. But, however it might suit England to govern 
the whole of China with the approval of the other powers 
(which she could easily do with 10,000 men and 500 civil 
officials), it does not suit her at the present moment to 
engage in a doubtful contest for a mere share of China so 
far from her bases. Hence she takes a strong stand on 
the principle of ‘‘ free access for all to every point,” under 
existing treaties. It is not likely that Russia’s and 


Germany’s dubious professions of liberality in keeping 
their ports open will count for much if ever they find 
themselves able to shoulder England out, and France of 
course is a hopeless case in the matter of “fair trade.” So 
far as Russia and France are concerned, the German 
Emperor was right in his calculations: both powers at 


once showed a readiness to grab, on the supposition that 
England would do likewise. The moment for a raid was 
well chosen by Germany at the precise moment when 
Russia seemed to be successfully elbowing England out of 
Corea, the idea evidently being that Germany from her 
point of vantage opposite Corea would be able to make 
terms according to subsequent developments. German 
trade is entitled to a voice in Corea, and Germany will 
certainly claim sooner or later a right to be heard—unless 
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it suits her better to waive her rights there for considerations 
elsewhere. But, just as Lord Randolph Churchill “ forgot 
Goschen,” so Germany forgot Japan, and indeed the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race outside of England as well. If Japan 
cannot have any part of the mainland, she is certainly not 
going to assist to get it those who drove her out. If she 
has played her cards badly in Corea, she is not going to 
throw up her hands altogether and commit political suicide. 
Hence it is Japan’s interest as much as England’s that both 
China and Corea should be open on equal terms to all, 
which here means “them.” It is by no means necessary 
that England and Japan should enter into an ostentatious 
and embarrassing alliance, and publicly assert this doctrine 
in season and out of season at the point of the sword. It 
is quite sufficient to come to a clear private understanding 
that both countries intend to have things so, and to take 
silent and concerted action to enforce at all convenient 
moments this specific and easily understood point. The 
joint fleets, supported by Japanese troops and English 
subsidies, are quite strong enough to secure this against 
any Russo-Franco-German combination. In other matters 
it suits both England and Japan best to have the hands 
free ; nor will the United States tolerate any attempt on 
the part of protectionist European States to seize unfair 
commercial advantages. 

There must be no shrinking in laying down the lines of 
British policy. Our trade with China is equal to all other 
trades put together, and as a nation we live by trade as no 
other nation does. We opened China for all the world, and 
in doing so we were generous to all the world. All traders 
have been able to avail themselves of Hongkong and the 
British settlements at the open ports, just as English traders 
have been able. Competition has been fair and square, 
and Great Britain has never favoured her own nationals in 
any way. Prussia made her aééu¢ at Peking under British 
auspices, and in her obscurer days was always ready to 
avail herself of the services of British consuls, to accept 
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our protection, and to serve an apprenticeship in our count- 
ing-houses. English methods of administrative finance are 
everywhere successful,—at home, in India, in Egypt, in 
China. The essence of British success is,entire absence 
of martinetism, meddlesomeness, favouritism, chauvinism, 
bribery, and corruption. The customs administration has 
been worked by Sir Robert Hart with perfect success for 
over thirty years. Sir Robert Hart must be maintained at 
all costs at the head of it until he chooses to go; and when 
his present nominee, Mr. Bredon, is no longer available, 
Sir Robert Hart’s methods, which are British methods, 
must be followed. If it were not for the meddling and 
intriguing of French, German, and Russian Ministers at 
Peking, and of their governments at home, it might be well 
possible to find a Frenchman, German, or Russian on the 
present staff who would follow out Sir Robert Hart’s system; 
for men of all three nations have proved excellent subordi- 
nates to Sir Robert Hart: for instance, M. Rocher, who 
subsequently took service in Tonquin. The difficulty is 
that no sooner do such trained men get free from English 
supreme management than, like Zulus who have visited 
London, they show a tendency to revert to the “savage” 
habits of their origin. That is the first point: the control 
of the whole customs’ management must remain in British 
hands. The funds are not paid in to Sir Robert Hart, but 
to the Chinese bankers: his concern is only with the 
honesty of collection and accounts. 


If China is to be preserved whole, “£2m must be gradually’ 


abolished throughout the Empire. It is an utterly corrupt, 
wasteful, and aggravating system, which discourages the 
people, irritates foreigners, ruins trade, weakens the dynasty, 
and does absolutely no good except by providing fat posts 
for a few hundred or thousand rapacious mandarins and 
their innumerable army of harpies. The modest sums sent 
to Peking are more than counterbalanced by the disorgani- 
zation of legitimate revenues. The whole “kx system 
should be modified and brought under the effective control 
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of Sir Robert Hart, and China should be thrown open : 
the result. would be in effect the doubling of present import 
duties, with absolute immunity from further taxation : that 
is, a gain to all but the rascally mandarins. 

Russia’s services to civilization in Asia have been honour- 
able and humane; there is no reason to be jealous of her 
legitimate development, so long as she does not attempt to 
curtail those rights which we ourselves have created for 
ourselves and for the whole Christian world. Russia 
herself owes her advance to England’s initiative. Her 
Siberian and Manchurian railways are likely to be for the 
benefit of mankind, and we ought not to grudge her the 
complete management and adequate protection of them 
within her own territories, and even within the sphere of 
her influence. But we have as good a vested right in 
Manchurian China as the Russians have, and we should 
insist upon railway rates within China which give no prefer- 
ences to Russian commerce: moreover, the Chinese ports 
under Russian railway control should be kept rigidly open, 
and if there is any disposition shown by Russia to play 
false in this respect we should be prepared to forcibly 
insist upon our rights. If Russia were by herself in the 
matter there is no particular reason to suppose from her 
past history that she would not be generous, or at all events 
fair. But one of the rottenest planks in the unnatural 
Franco-Russian platform is that each partner is always 
nagging at the other to join in or “get up a row” about 
something in which the other has no legitimate concern. 
This is not the healthy aggressiveness of a vigorous nation, 
working for its own legitimate end, on honest terms of 
equality. It is like one surfeited dog leaving a second dog 
in exclusive charge of a bone until the first dog can get up 
a further appetite. Russia meddles in Siam, Egypt, and 
Abyssinia to please France; France meddles in Japan, 
China, and Constantinople to please Russia. If Russia 
would mind her own business alone, and endeavour to 
settle her private disputes with England direct, and if 
France would do likewise, both parties to the present 
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contract would be the gainers. It is to be presumed that 
they do not really want a war with us, or they would 
declare it. This being so, it must be advantageous for all 
to have a solid peace. Hence any benefit derived by com- 
bining to deprive England of her just expectations must be 
counterpoised by the disadvantage to the unconcerned 
partner of bespeaking England’s general opposition or 
losing her sympathy in matters only specifically concerning 
the inciting one of the two combining powers. Russia’s 
policy has never been one of mere spite, as France’s some- 
times unfortunately is, and we can respect Russia’s aims 
and aspirations, Let her therefore deal frankly with us on 
her own merits alone, and she will find us reasonable. 
Germany, as we have seen, has been (as Prussia) nursed 
into commercial prosperity by England. Whilst noting 
German successes, and trying (in straightforward, legitimate 
ways) to get even with them, English merchants, as English 
colonies, have never in any part of the world attempted to 
curtail the equal privileges granted from the beginning to 
German merchants and ships. If there were any true 
liberty of speech in Germany, and if mercantile associations 
were allowed to combine and manage their own affairs with 
the same freedom that they do in England, it is doubtful if 
the bitter, hostile, jealous spirit which has manifested itself 
during the past two years would ever have gained headway. 
The fault lies with the ruler’s pique rather than with the 
people’s want of good sense. After all, the solid masses of 
the German people are patient, fair-minded, prudent, and 
clear-sighted, If unprovoked by the vapourings of the 
reptile press, unincited by the military or jingo cliques, un- 
instigated by the Junker and Agrarian oligarchies, the 
great body of the industrious bourgeoisie, as the manu- 
facturing and trading classes, would probably decline to 
join in the ungenerous howl raised for the deletion of 
Carthage, which is. not the policy of a gentleman. 
But it is rather alarming to find that in the whole of 
Germany no single powerful voice has been raised to 
condemn or even to criticise the recent extraordinary 
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departure from established rules of international morality. 
Admitting that the Chinese government has been tergiver- 
sating and overweening in the past, it is rather depressing to 
see a leading European power seize upon the territory of a 
weak and defenceless Oriental empire, amidst the cheers of 
its missionaries and merchants, without giving a chance to 
make amends. The German appetite having once tasted 
the sweets of easy plunder, the question arises: “ Whose 
turn will come next? What weak power can be safe 
against similar incursions ?” At present, certainly, it looks 
as though the soothing assurances of Herr von Biilow had 
secured a temporary lull; but if it turn out that the 
German people support the Emperor’s aggressive policy 
in principle, and resolve to extend and develop it; if it 
transpire that a crusading spirit has begun to possess the 
nation, then there are black days ahead for China and 
Corea, and for the world. Germany’s influence in Shan 
Tung can do nothing but good so long as she follows the 
English lead in the conduct of her new colony ; so long as 
she does not make it a base for meddlesome intrigue and 
political surprises. But if any attempt is made to dis- 
criminate against or circumscribe British trade, then our 
course is clear: whatever disabilities are imposed upon 
British trade at Kiao-chou, proportionate burdens should 
be laid upon German commerce and shipping at Penang, 
Singapore, and Hongkong. In other words, Germany 
must prepare for a general commercial war @ foutrance. 
Meanwhile until a clear and permanent understanding is 
arrived at, no trust should be placed in any German words 
not borne out by German overt acts; the British fleet in 
China should be kept in a state of the highest efficiency ; 
reinforcements should be kept at Hongkong and Singa- 
pore ready to occupy two certain places (not to be here 
indicated) in the China Seas; a tight controlling hand 
should be kept on all coaling stations; the Pacific fleet 
should be strengthened,-and be kept always ready for 
eventualities ; extra cables under purely British control 
should be laid along the road to the east ; and the sharpest 
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possible watch should be kept upon all German movements. 
On the other hand, if Germany loyally adheres to the 
liberal policy promised, there is no reason why we should 
be jealous of German success, or why we should not share 
equally in it. The future, in short, lies with Germany, 
and not with us. Any lout can declare war: it requires 
statesmen to preserve peace. There is no need for an 
alliance with Germany. Let her, as Russia, deal with us 
direct where our joint interests are concerned. 

As to France, whether it be that France is dissatisfied 
with Russia’s pretensions, or that the Dreyfus trouble ties 
her hands, she has certainly done nothing serious so far to 
contribute or add to the “immoral” situation precipitated 
by Germany. In any case, France’s position in the Far 
East is far weaker than is commonly supposed. The 
recent monstrous demand for £6,000 compensation for an 
outrage committed several years ago upon French territory 
seems to indicate that France intends to play the wolf 
again, and to affect to make the Chinese lamb responsible 
for the recent piratical attack on Haiduong and Haiphong. 
The fact is, France is thoroughly weak in Tonquin, both 
from a naval and a land point of view. A determined 
attack by the Chinese, pirates or otherwise, would make 
the French position very uncomfortable ; and if France 
provoked us to subsidise the “ pirates,” a/zas patriots, her 
position would be untenable: it is the climate as much as 
the enemy that tries French soldiers. Hence France is 
probably trying to frighten China into the impossible task 
of preventing doubtful characters from crossing the borders 
before the hot season comes on. After April the climate 
of Tonquin becomes positively fatal for Europeans. 
There has been talk of France’s ceding an island in the 
Bay of Haielong in Tonquin to Russia, but it is scarcely 
conceivable that even the most rabid Russomaniacs in 
France will commit themselves to such a rash act as this. 
In India and Canada the French hold their possessions on 
the strict understanding that they are not to be fortified. 
A fortified Russian island off Haiphong would be the same 
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thing to France as a fortified Pondicherry to India, or a 
fortified St. Pierre and Miquelon to Newfoundland : more- 
over it would be more of a throttling hold upon France’s 
policy in Tonquin than it would serve to intimidate England 
in Hongkong, and England could always take the island 
from an enemy, whoever the enemy might be. Finally, 
Russian seamen, with their drinking habits and gross food, 
are totally unfitted for manoeuvring in torrid regions. We 
have got so much the start of France in South China that 
it really does not much matter what she alone, or she and 
Russia together, may try to do: we can always ‘go one 
better” at Hongkong and Singapore, not to mention the 
chain of ports between Suez and Penang. Hainan is part 
of China, and if France under any pretext takes the 
Hoihow forts—which mean the capital—we should at 
once occupy one or more of the southern ports, all of 
which are better than Hoihow, and decline to recognise 
French sovereignty over the island, our rights on which 


are given by treaty with China, and cannot be taken away 
by France. The climate of Hainan is just as bad as that 
of Tonquin, except at the ports, which have the advantage 
of fresh air and sea room ; it would be quite impossible for 


the French to occupy the mountain regions inhabited by 
the savages, and, even in attempting to subdue the Chinese 
population, her soldiers would die off like flies. In the 
north of China France can do us no harm except as a 
makeweight, and so long as Japan has an understanding 
with us, as above indicated, we need not fear that. In 
short, France will think twice before thwarting us per- 
sistently in China. 

But now, it may be asked, what is all this pother about? 
Why should we not all go about our business as before? 
England’s past action in China proves that no nation has 
anything to fear, either for missionaries or for merchants, 
by leaving English influence in trade and financial matters 
predominant as before. England has done nothing to 
prevent Russia’s expansion, and would be delighted to 
encourage Russia’s railway enterprises in her proper sphere 
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of Manchuria and Mongolia: peace is assured if Russia 
will simply do what we have a treaty right to expect—leave 
an open port at her terminus in China, and abstain from 
attempting to place our trade at any disadvantage in 
Chinese territory under her railway influence. So with 
Germany. Germany has now fully earned her own inde- 
pendent commercial position, but she got a start entirely 
through the liberality of England. Germany’s seizure of 
Kiao-Chow may be a cynical and brutal act, but China’s 
superciliousness and obstinate corruption have been so great 
that she forfeits all European sympathy in her trouble. 
Germany’s action, if irregular, may therefore be condoned, 
if she honestly does as she promises to do, and as she has 
been done by. And the same with France. France enjoys 
the fullest privileges at Hongkong and Singapore, which 
two ports are the chief feeders of her colony: she makes a 
miserable return, it is true, but we have never complained, 
or meddled with her on her own ground. She is as free to 
compete v7éd the Red River as we are v7é the Pearl River, 
with the distinction that she keeps us out where we welcome 
her in. But she has on right to demand a “sphere of 
trade influence” which she cannot conquer peacefully by 
straightforward competition ; forall parts of China are open 
to us by treaty, and she is as free to avail herself of any 
advantages Nan-ning and Wu-chow may possess as we are. 
With Japan our sympathies are based on perfectly identical 
interests, and Japan, as also the United States and our self- 
governing colonies, are certain to insist on the rights 
claimed by us under the doctrine of “all ports open equally 
to all.”. We are not going to make the mistake of Russia 
and France, by allying ourselves with Japan simply in 
order to “watch each other’s bone,” and keep other dogs 
out of a dinner; but. as each essential point of common 
interest turns up, we shall loyally support and be supported 
by Japan, and insist on our rights. 

There remains one more subject, that of Corea. .It-has 
been too readily taken for granted in the press that Corea 
must necessarily fall a prey to Russia. Nothing of the 
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sort. If Chinese, Japanese, and German traders sell goods 
to the Coreans, it is chiefly British goods that they sell. 
We have full treaty rights in Corea, and they were being 
exercised through our energy and diplomacy long before 
Russia had either the courage or the foresight to look 
beyond the River Tumen which separates her from Corea. 
When Corea shall have been further developed by 
American and Japanese railway contractors, by honest 
British customs administration, and by administrative 
reforms, our more active interests will be vigorously 
resumed, and neither Russia nor anyone else has a right to 
deprive us of our share, or to assert undue influence by 
bullying and frightening the wretched King, or Emperor as 
he is now called, into signing his trust away. The Coreans 
are a fine people, numbering, according to the official 
census just published, 5,200,000 souls. We have as much 
right to convert, govern, influence, and trade with, these five 
millions as- Russia has. The English language and the 
Catholic and Protestant faiths have got a good start, just 
as English goods and German agencies have got a good 
start, not by chicanery, but by honest competition and 
faithful service. We do not attempt to deny Russia a 
chance, on equal terms, with her Orthodoxy and her 
Siberian produce ; but we have a right to insist at least on 
perfect equality. Moreover, Japan has had hereditary and 
historical rights in Corea too. If in the recent war she 
made mistakes, she has paid for them a fair moral price, 
and has lost, without whimpering, a corresponding amount 
of influence. But even murdering a defenceless queen—an 
act at once repudiated by the Japanese government—is not 
worse than filching 400 miles of territory from a defenceless 
empire; and Japan has therefore a right to expect our 
sympathy and our assistance in maintaining the in- 
dependence of Corea, against Russia or any other power. 
So far from abandoning Corea to Russia, we ought to at 
once set about consolidating our interests and influence 
there, and regard this point as a second in which Japan 
should be our tacit ally. 





CHINA IN COMMOTION. 
By A. MIcuHIE. 


Tue unwieldy mass has begun to move, and in a sense to 
fulfil the prediction uttered by way of threat by one of her 
statesmen a generation ago, that when she did move China 
might go faster than would be convenient for those who 
were then pressing her to make a start. Not of her own 
free will indeed, but under pressure from without, China 
has at last broken from her moorings, though not exactly 
in the direction which her well-wishers would have most 
desired. The stone was shaken out of its bed on the 
mountain-slope by the unaided enterprise of her despised 
neighbour, Japan; but the initiative which set it rolling 
was powerless to control its course. That office passed 
to another, probably the very last to whom — would 
have voluntarily resigned it. . |... : 

Perhaps the world owes a debt to. josie rat pricking a 
huge bubble, an anachronisra arrong ations, and.revealing 
to us who are at present living that which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have been a discovery reserved for a 
future generation. China has entered on a revolution 
whose vibrations will be felt in every hamlet in Europe for 
many years tocome. Her future is pregnant with interest. 
The whole scheme of her international relations has been 
shifted from its base. Happy they who, anticipating the 
change, are able to readjust their attitude towards China in 
accordance with the plain facts now disclosed. 

It is unfortunate, though the natural result of the whole 
course of her policy, that China’s first important move 
should have been towards dissolution. The blow dealt by 
Japan at China’s prestige showed her to be incapable of 
war by sea or land, and that consequently her territory lay 
open to every invader. By the same stroke her Govern- 
ment was disabled from carrying on intercourse with 
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other Powers on even terms. China ceased in fact to 
be an independent State. It was a tremendous fall, from 
being the central monarchy surrounded by tributary states 
to becoming the dependent of those whom she had theoreti- 
cally treated as the dust under her feet. Only seven years 
ago the reigning Tsar visited the Far East, but was obliged 
to avoid Peking, because it was impossible to obtain a recep- 
tion there that would not be derogatory. Some even of the 
provincial authorities took it upon them to snub him in the 
person of the Russian Admiral. How changed are the 
relations now when the Chinese Government is unable to 
move hand or foot except in conformity with the will of the 
Russian autocrat! The question seems to be: Whose 
vassal shall she be, that of some single Power or of a 
syndicate ? and what shall be the conditions of her tutelage ? 
Events are answering these questions every day. But 
such a change as that is not to be consummated without pro- 
found perturbations covering a considerable period of time. 

Without presuming to ‘cast a political horoscope which 
depends ori many ‘vristablé ‘conditions, on the interaction of 


o , os Z Tere 
interests afd passions amrcong:the European Powers, and 


on the internal forces of the empire itself, of which we 
practically know nothing, we may excusably apply to 
the Government Mr. Curzon’s summary that it is “a 
foredoomed and rotten Power.” It might be saved by 
a miracle of regeneration, but miracles are beyond the 
range of practical politics. Nothing short of the infusion 


of foreign blood into the organism can stave off the final _ 


collapse. What may become of the present Government 
and administration is more than can be usefully prognosti- 
cated, but the elementary truths of their position are evi- 
dent enough. The system which has worked indifferently 
well fora longer time than the English have existed as a 
people, and which, but for external pressure, might have 
continued in the same ruts for some centuries longer, has 
shown itself inadequate to the government of so huge an 
empire under the stress of international competition. The 
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Chinese case is not in all respects alien from that of the 
British empire. In both cases a self-satisfied monopoly 
has been rudely disturbed, and both are called upon to 
maintain in the new era of fierce competition the fruits of 
a golden age which has passed away for ever. 

But if neither the Chinese people nor their rulers 
possess the genius to extemporise a reformed system 
which would meet modern necessities, how are they to 
resist the external pressure which is constant and auto- 
matic ? The question opens out wide vistas of speculation 
which it would be useless to indicate in a page. One thing, 
however, appears obvious, that perhaps a principal source 
of the weakness of China is its vast bulk, as the moral 


weakness of Great Britain is her vast realized wealth. It 
is a reasonable supposition that China might have enjoyed 


more vigorous health had the territory and population been 
divided up into three or four independent governments, 
If in the case of China the limit of aggregation has been 
reached, the remedy which not unnaturally suggests itself 
is segregation. But this is mere theory, for between the 
suggestion of an abstract principle and its application to 
concrete and vital facts there is many a slip. China is 
sometimes likened to those organisms of low vitality which 
may be hacked and dismembered without pain; but after 
all she zs an organism, with which it would be as rash for 
the political sciolist to meddle as for a tyro to undertake a 
problem of hydraulic engineering. Better that the changes 
which are inevitable should be brought about on evolu- 
tionary lines if the crude impatient West could be induced 
to exercise its irresistible influence, with firmness, indeed, 
but without gratuitous violence. The foe to be dreaded in 
China is Anarchy, which is worse than the worst govern- 
ment ever contrived by man. The Chinese people know 
it well, for they have bled and suffered in millions under 
the blast of that destroying angel. That is the dread 
alternative to a prompt working settlement of the present 
troubles. 
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But while sovereigns and statesmen busy themselves with 
the interests of dynasties and grand problems of the balance 
of military and political power there always remains the real 
China which, being silent, is apt to be ignored alike by its 
own and by foreign governments. But let come what come 
may to the rulers and their hierarchies, the abiding interest 
of the future must centre more and more in the ground 
substance of the country itself, in the immense multitude of 
civilised people, children of the soil who, like the flora and 
fauna, remain the same through all revolutions and dynastic 
scene-shifting. They have never been conquered like their 
rulers, but have always patiently engulfed usurpers. The 
talons of the vaptores of Europe will not sink very deep into 
that living mass. You cannot call ¢em at least rotten or 
foredoomed, though they may be stagnant and lack initiative. 

The problem of the future for us is to act upon this 
mass of humanity, to stimulate, organize, and utilise 
them; to awaken tastes and appetites and provide the 


wherewithal to satisfy both. Reduced to its simplest 
expression this means Commerce, the greatest civiliser 
the world has ever seen, and now the recognised ruler of 


our modern destinies. Our very wars are but a phase of 
commercial competition. Our trade with China is one 
of the most important channels through which food 
reaches the working population of Great Britain, though 
they seem quite unaware of it. For the geographical 
distance of China has been nothing to its remoteness from 
our thoughts. She has been, and is, much nearer to 
Russia, France, and Germany. For the moment this broad 
statement may seem to need qualification, but the ferment 
of interest in the Far East which has recently agitated the 
country is but too likely to prove skin deep. One has 
only to go to the House of Commons when the subject 
is being discussed to perceive how dead its members are 
to the whole business. Government and Opposition unite 
in playing with and evading every practical issue, and there 
is none to interfere with their sport. And the chosen of 
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the people surely represent the spirit of the people, so that 
it must be the country itself which is dead to its interests 
in the Far East. So long as that is the case we may be 
sure that Government will never, of its own motion, incon- 
venience itself in support of those interests. Ministers 
will, when the occasion demands, vent platitudes without 
stint, an art which has come to express the whole science of 
governing. 

The most pressing imperial need of the present time is 
not to acquire barren territory but to employ and to feed 
our people, and enable them to increase. All patriotism is 
bound up in that. It is not enough to say that if we lose 
our position in the world by neglecting to exploit the 
commercial fields open to us, or by permitting competitors 
to close the doors against us, we shall subside into the 
rank of a second or third-rate Power, with our own islands 
to cultivate and defend. The alternative is not so painless 
as that, for under the conditions supposed the ‘‘ we ” would 
have ceased to exist. To put the case moderately, our 40 
millions would have to be reduced to one half in order to 
live, and what, under this drastic revolution, would have 
become of the superfluous twenty millions of British 
people ? 

It is now commonly recognised, but in a vague and far- 
away manner, that the most promising open market available 
for us now and in the future is the 300 millions of Chinese. 
That is to say, China should be the feeding ground for us 
and ourchildren. We are now confronted with, but tempted 
to evade, the question how this invaluable preserve is 
to be retained and improved. Government leaves it to 
Parliament, Parliament to the People, the People to the 
Press which fills them daily with the east wind, and there 
the matter rests, and dies. So it has been, is now, and for 
all one can see, ever shall be. All parties may be equally 
to blame for the indifference, but they will not all equally 
suffer. It is the masses who will be the real victims, those 
who have no margin between wages and want. 
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Government initiative being with us at a discount if 
energy be lacking for collective private effort the problem of 
developing China falls back on individual enterprise. With 
a fair field and no favour this is perhaps the best of all, but 
it has rigid limitations. Private enterprise is bound to 
short views ; it must work from hand to mouth; must have 


an eye to quick returns. In mere buying and selling the 
power of the private trader is infinite, in transportation it 
is capable of going far, and in manufacture it can achieve 
important results. But in certain regions there are barriers 
to be overcome which transcend the capacity of the in- 
dividual adventurer. To give two illustrations from the 
actual position in China. There are certain difficulties in 
river navigation only soluble by a series of perhaps very 
costly experiments, conspicuously that section of the Upper 
Yangtze between Ichang and Chung King, some 400 miles, 
of which 100 are studded with rapids. Who is to invest 
money in experimental steamers to navigate these dangerous 
waters when success would be for the benefit of the whole 
competing world ?* 

Again, take the case of railway communication between 
South-Western China and Burma. What private company 
would undertake a business that, in consequence of the 
mountainous character of the country and the direction of 
the ranges, would necessitate expensive preliminary surveys 
extending over several years ? 

This is not however the place to weigh the merits of indi- 
vidual initiative versus State-aided organization, but it cannot 
be ignored that in the China which we are considering British 
enterprise has to meet not foreign enterprise of its own 
kind but that, with the added force of powerful govern- 
ments, directed to specific and far-reaching aims. In such 
competition the unorganized individual works against heavy 
odds. 

Manchuria having gone to Russia—unless the Chinese 


* To the infinite credit of Mr. Archibald this problem has just been 
solved by the ascent of a small steamer to Chung King. 
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Government be supported in holding its own—Shantung 
being claimed by Germany, or taken without being claimed, 
and the French shadow being projected across the Southern 
provinces, what is saved for Great Britain and fair trade is 
an undefined strip of central China, and even that under 
nebulous conditions. This reservation, however, is sup- 
plemented by the notable concession from China of the 
opening of all the waterways of the country to foreign- 
owned and worked steamers. Out of the recent imbroglio 
this is absolutely the only thing which saves the situation 
for British trade. The other so-called concessions from 
China are the merest illusions conjured up to cover over the 
tracks of our national retreat. But the opening of the 
waterways, so long urged in vain, is of happy augury for 
this country and for all others who are inspired by healthy 
competition. What is now needed is to turn the privilege 
promptly and fully to account, before either the Chinese 
Government or the perverted ingenuity of British officers 
discover qualifications, restrictions, causes of delay, to the 
final extinction of the right as has happened in previous cases. 
The date named for the inauguration of the new measure is 
June next, and if the country can keep up its interest in 
the Far East till then, and there be sufficient readiness on 
the part of those immediately concerned, then the new 
Convention will be a boon and a blessing to the country. 
Nothing so important indeed has been done for commerce 
since the opening of the Yangtze in 1861. 


So rapidly do matters now move in China that anything 
written about contemporary affairs is obsolete before it is 
printed. Since the foregoing paper was written, Germany, 
France and Russia have been vying with each other in a 
noble competition for the dismemberment of China; and 
notwithstanding a resolution of the House of Commons, 
to the effect that the integrity of that empire is a vital 
British interest, an influential section of our Press, 
has been encouraging the two Powers, and by impli- 
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cation the French also, to help themselves to as much 
of Chinese territory as they covet. The “ice-free port” 
on the Pacific, which nobody thought of grudging to 
Russian enterprise, we are now told by English organs of 
Russian ambitions, can only mean the fortress of Port 
Arthur, a port which is utterly unsuited for a commercial 
outlet. The coasts abound in harbours well adapted for 
termini of the Trans-Siberian Railway. There are Malagas 
and Barcelonas in plenty, but nothing it seems will serve 
but the Gibraltar of that part of the world. So we are told by 
a chorus of daily and weekly journals. One of them indeed, 
and the gravest of them all, advances the remarkable propo- 
sition that the utilization of the Chinese resources in men 
and material by Russia will relieve the anxieties of India! 
The most secure site for a farm-house, on such reasoning, 
would be the moraine of a glacier. 

Russia has no doubt been stimulated by the aggressions of 
Germany, who by the mouth of her rapacious representa- 
tives now claims the whole province of Shantung as her 
property. Yet nobody protests against what Mr. Gibson 
Bowles accurately described as “flat piracy.” The law of 
nations and the decencies of international intercourse have 
thus been cast aside, and China with her 4,000 years of 
civilization is being treated by Germany with less ceremony 
than a tribe of cannibals would be, with whom it is 
customary to go through some form of treaty, or of picking 
a quarrel before expropriating them from their native soil. 
At this rate one does not know where China may be, or 
how much of it may be left when the Aszatec Quarterly 
appears on the rst of April. 
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“JAPAN—A FORECAST.” 
By J. Morris. 


It is not without conscious effort that people at home 
succeed in divesting themselves of national prejudice when 
endeavouring to take into their serious consideration the 
variations of the political barometer in the Far East. We 
are often unable to realize that the relative position of 
Powers is perpetually changing, one nation growing stronger 
whilst another grows weaker, but that all, as if impelled by 
fate, move with a common purpose toward some point which, 
as far as may be judged, is the goal of their national destiny. 
Japan is rising as China falls. Russia seeks to raise an 
additional wing of her empire upon the ruins of Korea. 
Japan has already risen, indeed, and with extraordinary 
rapidity, but her ascent has been made securely, step by 
step, in niches cut from the solid rock. She has not taken 
a pace forward until she has felt her footing beyond to be 
firm. At the present moment she holds the balance of 
power on the flank of Asia, and there is every indication 
that her Ministers have wisdom and adroitness sufficient to 
enable her to retain it. China, on the other hand, is losing 
ground day by day, in spite of the efforts of her friends to 
bolster up her falling greatness. She is more than ever at 
the mercy of that Power which may exhibit fewest scruples 
in dealing with the Tsung-li Ya-men. The more she is 
intimidated the greater the readiness she evinces to yield to 
pressure. 

A question which is of the utmost urgency for the British 
people is that of our future relations with the Celestial 
Empire, and with those European nations which, like our- 
selves, are largely concerned in the commerce of that region, 
or with the strategical value of its salient geographical 
features should a political earthquake occur to shatter the 
existing fabric of government. Japan’s action, too, is of 
vital importance to all. 
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We cannot make a more calamitous blunder than to 
imagine that our own interests and those of Russia, in that 
quarter of the globe, can ever be reconciled. No people 
are better able to appreciate the folly of such a supposition 
than are the Russians themselves. Even the vague ideas 
in which we now and then indulge that such reconciliation 
can be effected only make us, it is to be feared, the sport of 
St. Petersburg diplomatists. When we take it for granted 
that Russia is favourable to the extension of our commerce 
in North China we delude ourselves, and in nursing our 
delusion we favour the course of Russian diplomacy. 
However cordial may be the relations which subsist 
between individuals belonging to the two nations, it is an 
absolute certainty that the political and commercial aims of 
the Russians and ourselves must always be widely divergent 
as regards the Middle Kingdom. There is nothing in 
common in the aspirations of the two Powers, for one seeks 
extension of trade, and the other extension of territory, and 
the more speedily we come to this conclusion the sooner 
shall we be disabused of a false impression, and be prepared 
to fight our battle with weapons which afford us at least an 
equal chance of victory. 

At the present moment many are consoling themselves 
with the reflection that,—because we are not openly at 
variance with the Muscovite,—we are enjoying the advan- 
tages of his loyal co-operation. This is a lamentable mis- 
take tomake. There can be no real peace between peoples 
whose interests are so diametrically opposed. At most it 
can be but an armed truce. 

It is a grave question whether our people in the Far 
East are so enamoured of the principles of free and open 
competition as some who dwell at home appear to think. 
We live by our commerce, and the pioneers of our trade 
endure privations, it may be, and at all times no trifling incon- 
venience, in having to reside in a foreign land in the pursuit 
of their undertakings, and in the furtherance of our com- 
mercial interests at large. The greater the facilities which 
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may be given to the native merchant to trade over their 
heads, as it were, the longer will our countrymen, they are 
prone to think, be compelled to remain exiled from home. 
This may be stigmatized as a selfish view to take of affairs, 
but when men have been led to expatriate themselves they 
look at things from a standpoint essentially different to that 
from which those who may be in the possession of XI Xth 
Century home comforts regard them here. In China, more 
especially, the men who have gone out to spend some of 
the best years of their lives on a foreign shore do not favour 
legislation which tends to render the competition of the 
natives more and more formidable. It may be urged that 
those who go out have no reason to complain, as they visit 
China for their own benefit, or at all events, of their own 
choice. But the commerce of Great Britain cannot be 
maintained without some sacrifice, and as we live by trade 
the pioneers of that trade justly regard themselves as en- 
titled to consideration at the hands of those who frame the 
regulations by which commerce is bound. 

The entry of the Japanese into the mercantile arena of 
China naturally gave rise to some perturbation of spirit 
among those who conceived that they enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of the trade of that region, and no little resent- 
ment was at first engendered, but matters are bound to. 
right themselves if we are true to our own principles. 

Undoubtedly we are helping the Japanese in enforcing 
our free trade maxims, and Japan perhaps owes us a debt 
of gratitude if we open up for her those vast waterways 
which she would scarcely have been permitted yet awhile 
to explore alone. The development of the higher portions 
of the Yang-tsu-kiang and other rivers will offer excellent 
fields to the Japanese, who are quite as enterprising in their 
way as other people, and they will certainly extend their 
trade in China very considerably. 

Japanese cottons will everywhere compete with those of 
Lancashire, and in many ways the free and open policy 
which we pursue will afford to the Mikado’s subjects a 
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valuable opportunity. By some it is conceived that this 
will not be to the entire advantage of our own merchants, 
so that they regard the intrusion of Japan upon the market 
with mixed feelings. 

But whatever successes may await us or which we may 
share with others along the Yang-tsu-kiang valley, there 
can be no doubt now that Russian influence is paramount 
in the North. The British mercantile community in Tien- 
tsin and elsewhere know it well. Our seeming reluctance 
to act vigorously has been by no means favourably in- 
terpreted by persons on the spot, and admitting that our 
merchants there must be biassed in the direction of British 
trade and institutions, there is every reason to suppose that 
as a class they come into contact with intelligent Chinamen 
who often know a vast deal more about their rulers than we 
give them credit for. And on ali sides it seems to be ac- 
knowledged that Russia has obtained the mastery as far as 
the future of commerce is concerned, in that quarter, and 
that we have suffered proportionately in the estimation of 
the Chinese. It is to be remembered that the deliberations 
of the Tsung-li Ya-men are not always conducted with 
closed doors, and that there are facilities given for the 
acquisition of information which in this country are unheard 
of. Scraps of intelligence must now and then ooze out 
which are of the utmost value, and thus it happens that the 
British trader is often as well posted as even the diplomatic 
body may claim to be. 

The mention of Japan’s enterprise in the Yang-tsu valley 
brings us to the consideration of a most important problem. 
Japan must find an outlet somewhere for her rapidly in- 
creasing population, and for the superabundant energy of 
her manufacturers, and the question obtrudes itself,—will 
these facilities be met with in China, or where? If Japan 
should be driven southwards by the determined advance of 
the Russians, it will be toward Australasia or Polynesia 
that she may turn her attention, and she may trench upon 
ground that we are apt to mark out as peculiarly our own. 
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Thursday Island has long been a port of call for the regular 
line of Nippon Yu-sen Kai-sha steamers, which trade from 
Tokio to the Australian Colonies, and there have for two or 
three years past been signs that Japanese eyes are turned 
in that direction. 

Japan’s trade with the Colonies is very important already, 
and it is to be hoped that the opposition which has been 
aroused in some parts to the introduction of the ‘ yellow 
peril” will not be extended to the subjects of the Japanese 
Emperor. The thousands of his people who have settled 
in the Sandwich Islands afford in their habits of industry 
and orderliness a striking testimony to their ability to prove 
themselves good citizens, and even the Straits Settlements 
are becoming more and more a field of activity for such of 
them as possess mining knowledge and experience. 

Any action taken by our dependencies with a view to 
the exclusion of Japanese colonists will have the effect of 
barring the door to thrifty, sober, hardworking, and 
eminently peaceable folk, who make diligent labourers 
wherever they go. But it may also have far-reaching 
effects of quite another character. It is true that Japanese 
do not attach too great force to the opposition which they 
have already encountered, but should it become intensified 
we may look for retaliatory measures from the Tokio 
Government. And possibly the exclusion from Australia 
may induce a greater number to try what they can do 
in China, where their treaty ensures for them a firm 
footing. 

Save that there exists at present no sort of pretext for 
the attempt, Japan might again cast an annexing anchor in 
the waters of Luzon, an island which, three hundred years 
ago, might have been Japanese property, but for the saucy 
demeanour of the Koreans toward Hideyoshi, the reigning 
monarch of Japan, and which necessitated their instant 
chastisement and delayed the execution of his long-cherished 
scheme of establishing his rule by force of arms among the 
Philippines. 
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The position of Luzon is such that Japan cannot afford 
to have it fall into the hands of a power which is likely to 
become antagonistic to her. Hitherto the Japanese have 
made but little headway there, for they are not needed as 
labourers, and as capitalists there is no available opening, 
the Spaniards having occupied the whole ground where 
investment is at all lucrative. 

The notion seems to gain strength that the Japanese 
groan audibly under a burden of almost intolerable taxation. 
How the idea originated it would be difficult to determine, 
but it is instructive in this connection to compare certain 
figures : 

In Great Britain we individually contribute on an average 
the sum of £1 16s. 64d. per annum in the form of taxes. 
If the Customs’ revenue be included, the amount slightly 
exceeds forty shillings per head annually. 

In Japan the total contributions to the exchequer from 
the whole nation amount to an average of six shillings and 
eightpence per head per annum! 

The population of Japan’s empire now amounts to forty- 
five millions. The Land-Tax has not been reassessed for 
a period of nearly a quarter of a century, and in the mean- 
time land has nearly trebled in value to the farmer, in 
respect of its productive power. Though the agricultural 
portion of the population, which constitute three-fourths of 
the community, are thus very materially better off than 
they ever were, no essential increase of taxation has taken 
place. But the bare suggestion that the Government con- 
templates an addition to the dues is met by a storm of 
reproaches. Doubtless this is the result of an agitation 
fomented by its political enemies; and the fact is that in 
Japan the stump-orator has been busy, and the Japanese 
farmer is not more ready to bear increased burdens than 
those of his calling elsewhere. Were there a truly national 
need, however, in some real emergency, money would be 
forthcoming ; and a comparatively small additional impost 
now, which would bring in millions to the exchequer, would 
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not be seriously felt by the nation if political schemers 
could be induced to cease their agitation. 

Two great forces are continually at work in the Far East 
which may at any time produce startling results. 

On the one hand, Russia perpetually seeks to subvert the 
influence of Japan in Korea, notwithstanding the existence 
of that treaty which was entered into for the joint protec- 
torate of the peninsula by Russia and Japan when Marshal 
Yamagata was in Moscow and St. Petersburg at the Tsar's 
coronation. The constant aim of the Russian resident in 
Seoul is to destroy Japan’s footing in the ‘‘empire”; and 
were it feasible for Russia to acquire a position in Korean 
affairs by which Japan would be entirely excluded, it would 
no doubt be attempted without loss of time. But no such 
insult to the Mikado’s Government would be borne patiently 
at Tokio, and if the frequent efforts made to oust Japan be 
persisted in, there can be but one result, unwilling as the 
other Great Powers may be to have the peace of Asia 
disturbed. 

The other change that may occur to alter the relative 
position of nations may be due to a growth of more friendly 
feeling between Japan and China. 

Straws may serve to show the direction of the wind, and 
minor circumstances point to a gradual extinction of ani- 
mosity between Peking and Tokio, as witness the appoint- 
ment of a Japanese professor to the chair of Japanese 
literature in the college of the Tung-Wen-Kwan. The 
Chinese must have amended their ideas of Japan very 
materially before they could have brought themselves to 
consent to the nomination of a Japanese to a professorship 
in their university, seeing that only a few years ago they 
insisted that Japan herself owed absolutely everything to 
the teachings of Confucius or the arts and sciences of 
the Middle Kingdom ! 

But Japan has by her example urged China forward to a 
very appreciable extent. How much farther her influence 
will carry her it is impossible for anyone now to say. There 
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may be more sympathy between Japan and China now than 
the Western world believes. That there was sympathy in 
the past, in spite of occasional wars, is indisputable. What 
will be the effect if that friendship be renewed ? 

British commerce apart, the association of the two nations 
in a bond of progress would have everything to recommend 
it. If we be sincere in our professions that nothing but 
open trade and competition is wished for, then shall we be 
willing to see this junction of Tokio and Peking effected 
without any misgivings. 

But other Powers would not be disposed to view it in the 
same light. Though we are for free trade, there are some 
to whom this policy does not commend itself in the least, 
and by those we may expect the sturdiest opposition to be 
manifested. It is possible, for instance, that Russia regards 
this junction as likely to be effected and is striving by her 
utmost endeavours to prevent its consummation. She 
probably views with alarm any approach to good feeling 
between the former antagonists, and aims to keep them 
apart as long as possible. 

Nevertheless, it will have been clear to the Russians that 
Japan added indirectly the weight of her influence in in- 
stigating China to accept the Anglo-German Loan,—which 
loan goes in part to pay off the indemnity, and set free the 
port of Weihaiwei. Indeed, the Japanese benefit largely 
by the transaction, as the possession of ready cash at this 
time enables them to complete their preparations for defence. 
Even with a well-filled purse they cannot go into the open 
market and buy ships exactly to their liking ready made, 
but they can obtain munitions of war of almost every kind 
they need, and if time presses they may even content them- 
selves with a class of warship which, whilst not all that they 
desire, may still be serviceable, and substantially strengthen 
their effective armament against a foreign foe. 

They will relinquish Weihaiwei as soon as the indemnity 
is paid, wxless the Chinese ask them to stay. This is a con- 
tingency not altogether so remote as might be imagined, 
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but though the device is one which might commend itself 
to the clever Celestials, they have equally astute minds to 
contend with at Tokio. It might be exceedingly agreeable 
to the Chinamen to see Japan involved in a quarrel with 
some European Power over a strip of Chinese territory, 
and there is some reason to think that China has not been 
averse to the occupation of the depot by Japan hitherto, 
as a safeguard against aggression from the direction of 
the West. Though neither Germany nor Russia could 
regard Japan’s continued presence there as a casus belli, 
Japan would practically be placed in the position of having 
to defend the place against all comers. China herself 
would sit on the beach and watch her former foe struggling 
in the stormy seas of international displeasure. 

The present Government of Tokio, however, consists in 
part of those older statesmen whose object it was from the 
first, whilst aiming at defence and not defiance, to make of 
their country a great naval and military power in the Far 
East. They saw that in this way alone could they hope 
to prevent its passing into the possession of some Western 
nation. 

The opening of Japan to foreign trade and intercourse 
was in a measure due to the conviction that if resistance 
were longer offered the island empire would share the fate 
of China, which had been unwise enough to oppose the 
allies only a little while before. 

The course which prudence then dictated has since been 
followed in the furtherance of those national aspirations 
which were awakened by the influx of foreigners and 
foreign capital. That which was begun as a solution of a 
problem which vexed a ministry has been carried on and 
developed into the standard policy of a people whose 
watchword now is Progress, but at the outset was Self- 
preservation. 

The Ministers of to-day owe it to the nation which has 
entrusted its affairs to their care to take every opportunity 
of perfecting those weapons with which it has sought to arm 
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itself. If whilst inthe possession of such excellent material 
they were to allow its interests to languish, a day of reckon- 
ing would come. But the part which Japan has to play is 
a prominent one in any case, and the Government accurately 
gauges the extent of its powers and its sphere of operations. 
The departments of the Army and Navy are now putting 
forth every effort to equip men and vessels for the fray 
which they foresee must come,—and come soon. They 
are not to be misled by Russian protestations. So long as 
Japan and Russia march on parallel lines in the Korean 
peninsula, there are no grounds for complaint on either side, 
but Korea is a State possessing no backbone whatever, and 
is destined ultimately, as surely as anything can be, to fall 
to that stronger power which may make the greatest show 
of force. 

The contiguity of the Korean peninsula to the coast of 
Japan at Nagato province makes it impossible for Japan to 
assent to the establishment of Russia or any other nation at 
a point so dangerously close to the Japanese coasts as 
Fu-san. Were Russia to acquire this Korean port the 
dominions of the Tsar would be distant only thirty miles 
or a little more from the territory of the Mikado. With 
Russia it is a mere extension of her frontier,—with Japan 
it is a matter of national life or death. 

Whilst it is constantly urged that Russia only 
demands an ice-free port for her Pacific trade, it is patent 
that were only such legitimate use to be made of the place, 
the accommodation could easily have been obtained by her 
without any encroachment upon the domain of an unarmed 
and utterly defenceless monarch. Japan would have been 
willing that the Russians should have made as free use of 
the always ice-free harbour of Hakodate, in Yesso, for 
example, as they do now of Nagasaki in the south, where 
they have always been welcome, and have been accustomed 
to winter and coal their ships without hindrance for many 
years past. 

Moreover, in Korea itself they have been empowered to 
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establish a coaling station at Chemulpo, side by side with 
the Japanese, and there could be no objection to their 
leasing a plot of land on Deer Island, at Fusan, for coaling 
alone, in the way Japan has already done on that island, 
but to purchase land outright would be an infraction of the 
Yamagata-Lobanoff treaty, and Korea has no justification 
for permanently parting with it to the Tsar. 

As already declared, the difficulty we encounter in dealing 
with the politics of the Far East is to recognise that we 
have prejudices to rid ourselves of in regard to Japan. 
Among a still numerous section of the British public the 
feeling exists that Japan’s inhabitants are but one step 
removed from a condition of barbarism. The notion does 
us no more credit than it does the Chinese when they class 
us,—and “outside” nations in general,—as savages. 

Were it necessary to adduce proof of the claims to our 
respect possessed by the Japanese, we might find it in 
the undoubted antiquity of their agriculture. At the time 
when Julius Czsar found our own islands to be inhabited 
by the ancient Britons, who really merited the title of bar- 
barians, Japan was ruled by the Mikado Sujin,—s.c. 97-29 
—and this is the text of one of his edicts :— 

‘Agriculture is the great foundation of the empire. It 
is that upon which the people depend for their subsistence. 
At present the water of Hanida and Sayama in Kawachi is 
scarce, and therefore the peasants of that province are 
remiss in their husbandry. Open up, therefore, abundance 
of ponds and runnels, and so develop the industry of the 
people.” 

Many of the artificial lakes constructed for irrigation 
purposes in obedience to this edict exist among the hills of 
Central Japan to this day, and the system of cultivation 
in which Japan stands unrivalled dates from before the 
Christian era. 

The Japanese have superposed a later ‘civilization upon 
that venerable system which they possessed from time 
immemorial, and have not emerged from a state of darkness 
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into light, but rather may be said to have added electricity 
to the fairly good illumination which they had before. 
They are a people whose experience goes back to remote 
ages in all that is not of Western origin, and their remark- 
able aptitude in adapting themselves to changed conditions 
should entitle them to our esteem. For the future, Japan, 
if foiled in her efforts in one direction, will try another. 
She is bent upon finding fertile soil for her superabundant 
labour. She aims at the extension of her power and 
prestige. The English-speaking nations of the earth were 
the first to bring her to their way of thinking in regard to 
the value of modern improvements, and are responsible if 
she has gone beyond them in her efforts, now that her 
ambition has been fully roused. 

The nation which first secures the hearty co-operation of 
Japan in its Eastern policy will be in a position to set at 
naught all the efforts of other European Powers to attain an 
ascendancy there. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN WEST AFRICA. 
By H. R. Fox Bourne. 


More good than harm ought to result from the contro- 
versies that have lately been going on about French and 
English movements in West Africa. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that either of the two nations which, in spite of 
occasional jealousies, have found enormous advantage 
in the friendly relations they have maintained for more 
than eighty years should allow itself to be forced into 
a disastrous war with its neighbour by any quarrel that 
might arise from its own or the other’s blundering in the 
scramble for African territory. But such a war has for 
some time been within the range of possibility, and it is on 
every ground desirable that the disputants should come to 
terms without further delay. This will be all the easier if the 
guides and exponents of public opinion in each country 
will endeavour to take an impartial view of the situation, 
instead of, as is too often the case, putting forward un- 
reasonable claims and overstating the arguments on their 
own side while refusing to meet fairly the contentions of 
the other. We in England cannot expect justice from the 
French unless we are prepared to do justice to them. If 
we want the present rivalry to cease, or at any rate to be 
cleared of its scandals and dangers and to be turned into 
a rivalry only helpful and honourable to both nations, as 
it well may be, we must be ready to make concessions 
as well as to ask for them. 

The rivalry, it must be remembered, is no new thing. 
It began in the sixteenth century, and France had done 
much more than England to obtain what seemed to be a 
sure footing on the West African coast before 1815, when 
her defeat at Waterloo deprived her of all but the Senegal 
settlement which has served as the starting-point for fresh 
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progress for the appropriation of Timbuktu, and the old 
dream of a great French empire over nearly the whole 
northern half of Africa, or even more, took fresh life with 
the planting of Algeria in 1830. While Englishmen were 
content, or barely willing, to keep up a few ports and forts 
on the west coast, and applied themselves to commerce 
without thought of conquest, their rivals, more eager for 
territorial possessions, were hoping, and, to some extent, 
preparing for the fulfilment of their dream. The Berlin 
Conference of 1884-5, which recognised the Congo Free 
State as well as the Royal Niger Company, and cleared the 
way for German and other encroachments, offered some 
slight checks to French ambition; but these were more 
apparent than real. Even the purposely vague and 
generally misunderstood rule of the Berlin Conference 
as regards “effective occupation” raised no substantial 
hindrance to any aggressions that might be seriously 
attempted, and was, in fact, helpful rather than prejudicial 
to such aggressions. The “effective occupations” pro- 
vided for by it were limited to the coasts and, to be valid, 
must be of a sort “‘ to ensure the establishment of authority 
sufficient to protect existing rights.” The door was left 
open for the expulsion of pioneers who failed in the obliga- 
tions that they had taken upon themselves. 

When the Berlin General Act was agreed to in 1885, 
and for the next two or three years, the ‘‘effective occupa- 
tions” of the French were small in West Africa, but they 
were larger than those of the English. They comprised 
the long stretches of Senegal and Rivieres du Sud coast 
on both sides of our already hemmed-in little Gambia 
settlement, extending farther into the interior than any 
of the British possessions, and also the newer settlements 
of the Ivory Coast and Dahomey, which, though not at 
first made much use of, from the first threatened our Gold 
Coast and Lagos colonies, and the Niger interior claimed 
by us as well, just as Sierra Leone was threatened by 
Senegal. 
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British statesmen and even British merchants, wisely or 
unwisely, for a long while gave little heed to the French 
threatenings, and took no precautions against them. Free- 
town, the capital of Sierra Leone, ‘the white man’s grave,” 
had some value set upon it as a coaling station and a 
halting-place in other ways serviceable for ships going 
south or crossing the Atlantic ; but the rest of West Africa 
was only cared for by Englishmen as a market for trade, 
and it was considered that all the trade possible or worth 
having might be secured by means of a few stations on the 
coast at which vessels could unload their cargoes of European 
commodities and be reloaded with such commodities as the 
natives chose to barter for them. So it was till less than 
twenty years ago, when all our possessions in this part of 
Africa consisted of Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia, 
Freetown and a few other Sierra Leone ports, Accra and 
a few other ports on the Gold Coast, the island of Lagos, 
and some yet more straggling though more profitable 
commercial establishments on the swampy shores and in 
the interior of the Niger delta which were feebly looked 
after by a British consul and not formally placed under 
British control till 1884. The Oil Rivers Protectorate, as 
it was then called, was only set up as a foil against the new 
and unexpected German appropriation of the Cameroons, 
which followed the planting of the German flag in Togoland, 
on the eastern frontier of the Gold Coast. 

Before that time we had been involved in numerous little 
wars with the natives, but these, like many of later date, 
had for their sole object the punishment of the natives for 
not supplying our traders with as much palm-oil and so forth 
as they wanted in exchange for the rum and gin, the fire- 
arms and gunpowder, and the other articles that they were 
anxious to, dispose of at a good profit. Even Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s expedition in 1874, our most important military 
undertaking in West Africa, by which the once formidable 
Ashanti empire was broken up, aimed merely at the pro- 
tection of trade on the Gold Coast from ruin at the hands 
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of the hereditary foes of our Fanti customers, and it resulted 
in nothing but the disorganization of native communities 
that we made no serious attempt at governing. Something 
in that direction was, it is true, attempted, and more was 
proposed. After 1874 there was considerable meddling 
with the Fanti and kindred tribes of the Gold Coast whom 
we had promised to befriend. The nominal borders of 
our Sierra Leone Protectorate was also extended. In like 
manner “ protection” was accorded to the coast natives 
and the traders settled among them on the mainland both 
east and west of Lagos, and in 1891 the Oil Rivers ad- 
ministration was reconstituted and greatly improved as the 
Niger Coast Protectorate, under the direct rule of the 
Crown, as distinguished from the Royal Niger Company. 
This Company, to be referred to presently, differed in its in- 
ception and purposes from all other British enterprises in 
West Africa. To it, till about four years ago, was entrusted 
nearly all such British empire making as was contemplated 
or ventured upon thereabouts. 

Meanwhile, French ambition has been uncurbed, and 
French activity untiring. The opening of a route from 
the Senegal to the Niger was proposed and began to be 
planned as early as 1863, and, though little was done for 
twenty years, the line of advance was marked by forts 
before 1884. A footing was thus obtained for assumption 
of authority over what is now the French Sudan, and some 
of the followers of Samory, the boldest and most in- 
fluential of the native rulers who refused to surrender their 
independence, were before long forced into the hinterland 
of Sierra Leone, where the British Government had 
trouble with them and their French pursuers in 1893. 
Driven eastward with others of his followers, Samory is 
at present in the hinterland of the Gold Coast, and thus 
provides one of the excuses for French expeditions into 
districts in which fresh troubles have arisen between us and 
our neighbours. For more than eight years there have been 
intermittent controversies about French encroachments 
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in what were claimed as British spheres, and frequent 
protests by or on behalf of the Royal Niger Company, 
against what it regarded as appropriation of its territory. 
Till quite lately, however, the Downing Street authorities 
appear to have satisfied themselves that all needful pre- 
cautions, apart from anything the Niger Company might 
do for itself, had been taken to uphold British “rights ” 
by despatch-writing, and, it would seem, no action whatever 
was deemed necessary for the protection of the hinterlands 
of our Lagos, Gold Coast and Sierra Leone colonies. 
These colonies have certainly been concerned in several 
little wars and annexing expeditions within the past few 
years whereby our “effective occupations” have been 
nearly doubled in Sierra Leone, where the French had 
left us but little territory to acquire, more than quadrupled 
in the Gold Coast interior, and increased at least tenfold 
in the Lagos interior. But each and all of these wars and 
expeditions—whether against Samory’s wandering followers, 
for the overawing of the Ashantis and others in Kumasi 
and beyond it, or for the subjection of Jebus, Egbas, 
Ibadans and other branches of the Yoruba family——had for 
object not the baffling of French intrigues but either the 
punishment of stubborn natives for not trading enough 
with us, or the pacific opening up of fresh and profitable 
trade-routes. Mr. Chamberlain is the first English 
Colonial Minister who has agreed with our Chambers of 
Commerce as to the importance of ‘developing our West 
African estates,” and given what may be regarded as states- 
manlike expression to their more or less crude projects, 
and he has found already that a good deal of conquest is 
indispensable for such expansion of commerce as he is 
resolved upon. It is in the interests of commerce, pre- 
eminently if not exclusively, however, that he and all 
intelligent approvers of his policy favour or tolerate so 
much conquest, and only so much, as the working out of 
that policy is supposed to require. Thus, though the two 
zigzags often overlap one another, and may be crookedly 
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approximating to the same line of movement, there is 
to-day, as there has been almost from the first, a broad 
difference between English aims and methods and French 
aims and methods in West Africa. The chief purpose of 
the latter nation is territorial aggrandisement, the chief pur- 
pose of the former is trade expansion. 

In the case of each nation, of course, there is desire to 
assist the object mainly sought after by subsidiary use of 
the means mainly resorted to by the other. Her colonial 
possessions, especially in West Africa, are heavy financial 
burdens on France, and to lighten these burdens, all that 
can be is done to secure profitable trade for private 
individuals or corporations, and a satisfactory revenue to 
the State from taxes on the trade of all who are not 
French subjects. But this policy has not as yet proved as 
successful as was hoped. Protective and often prohibitive 
tariffs on foreign goods, in checking foreign trade, confer 
small benefit on French producers and merchants and lessen 
the revenue and the resources of the State. Travellers 
like Lieut. Hourst, whose instructive narrative of his 
expedition in 1896 from Senegal to Timbuktu,* and thence 
down the Niger to its mouth has recently been published, 
deplore the misfortune. ‘“ Ah!” exclaims Lieut. Hourst, 
“if Dakar were English, what a commercial town of the 
first order, what an impregnable citadel, what a well- 
provided arsenal, our rivals would long ago have made of 
it! But Dakar is French. Without denying its progress, 
one cannot but regret that it has been so slow.” There 
can be no doubt that the failure of the French to open up 
a lucrative trade with the natives they have done much to 
master between Senegal and the Upper and Middle Niger 
as far as Say, their reasonable belief in the wealth waiting 
to be obtained from the French Sudan by adventurers 
competent to obtain it, and their expectation that such 
competence will be theirs if they can secure a direct 
passage to the rich interior from Dahomey instead of being 

* Sur le Niger et au pays des Touaregs. Paris, Libraire Plon, 1898. 
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left to reach it by a circuitous route from Dakar, furnish at 
least one of the motives for the schemes that are now 
causing international trouble. 

Nor is commercial England unmindful of the supposed 
advantages of conquest. We have been led, almost against 
our will, to vastly augment, as has been noted, our 
protectorate over territories in the rear of our trading 
settlements on the coast, and the principal excuse for the 
establishment of the Royal Niger Company, was that it 
might do, more easily, cheaply, and efficaciously than 
any machinery directly administered by the Crown and 
responsible to Parliament, the empire-making projected for 
a large section of the African interior. 

As the present difficulties with France are primarily and 
prominently due to the proceedings of the Royal Niger 
Company, and the French jealousies consequent thereon, and: 
as the subject is on other grounds of immediate interest and 
importance, its affairs, so far as the secrecy in which they 
have always been veiled will allow, may be worth looking 
into with some detail. 

The company grew with the efforts of Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and other merchants, throughout more than a century— 
almost from the commencement of the traffic in African 
slaves for use in America and the West Indies, in fact—to 
extend their dealings with the luckless savages of the 
Niger delta. The vicious slave-trading carried on by 
bartering for human chattel the guns and gunpowder with 
which the sturdier natives could capture their weaker neigh- 
bours, and the rum and other intoxicants that recompensed 
their cruel services, and in so doing added to their degrada- 
tion and debasement, was in time put an end to; but it was 
followed by a commerce only less offensive in so far as oil 
and other native produce were substituted for the slaves 
formerly coveted by Europeans. Intoxicants, among which 
Hamburg gin partially and gradually replaced American 
and West Indian rum as the most effective purchasing 
agent, continued to tempt and demoralize the natives. 
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Futile attempts were made to improve the commerce, and 
the worthier sort of missionaries denounced it, while enter- 
prising travellers, some of them assisted by the British 
Government, showed that beyond the sodden mass of cor- 
ruption which “ civilization” had intensified near the coast 
there were fertile regions peopled by millions capable of 
enlightenment and also likely to be useful customers. At 
length, under the inspiration of Mr. Goldie Taubman—now 
Sir George Goldie—who first visited the Niger in 1877, a 
number of English merchants organized themselves in 1879 
as the United African Company, flavouring with philan- 
thropic professions their project of a great trading monopoly. 
“‘From that time,” says Mr. Scott Keltie, “ under the in- 
fluence of Sir George Goldie, it was resolved to try to keep 
the peace among the hundreds of heterogeneous tribes by 
welding them into a homogeneous state, and to obtain a 
charter for the administration of the district.” In the hopes 
of thwarting this scheme French companies, encouraged by 
Gambetta, entered the field; but the French companies 
were bought up or absorbed by the United African Com- 
pany, which in 1881 raised its nominal capital from 
£125,000 to £1,000,000 and renamed itself the National 
African Company. It sent out steamers and _ launches, 
made Lokoja, at the junction of the Lower Niger with the 
Benue, its principal station, and announced its intention of 
stretching on to Lake Chad and acquiring control over the 
kingdoms of Sokoto and Gando and all intermediate or 
adjacent native communities. French interference having 
been checked for a time, dangerous competitors appeared in 
German adventurers, who pushed up from their new colony 
of the Cameroons, but these also were restrained by the 
enterprise of the late Joseph Thomson, who succeeded in 
negotiating treaties with the kings or sultans of Sokoto and 
Gando and others, and the Anglo-German agreement of 
1886 roughly fixed the barrier between the two “spheres 
of influence.” Before that, in 1885, the Berlin Conference 
had assigned certain rights and correlative responsibilities to 
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the British Government, on behalf of the National African 
Company, as regards the lower half of the Niger, and to the 
French Government as regards its upper half, and in July 
1886, the English corporation, which ultimately took the 
title of the Royal Niger Company, obtained the charter for 
which it had been waiting five years. 

By the terms of its charter the Company was empowered 
“to carry on business and act as merchants, bankers, 
traders,” etc, “to form or acquire or carry on trading 
stations, factories,” etc, ‘to purchase or otherwise acquire, 
open and work mines, forests,” etc, and ‘‘to do all other 
things whatsoever which it may consider in any way 
incidental or conducive to the foregoing objects or any 
of them.” Its trading powers were complete, subject 
to its continuing to be a British company, to its being 
under the control of the British Government, to its 
not being allowed “‘to set up or grant any monopoly of 
trade,” to its levying only such ‘‘customs, duties, and 
charges” as might be authorized by the Crown, and to 
“the customs, duties, and charges hereby authorized ” being 
“levied and applied solely for the purpose of defraying the 
necessary expenses of government, including the adminis- 
tration of justice, the maintenance of order, and the per- 
formance of treaty obligations.” And its administrative 
powers were no less comprehensive. Having possessed 
itself of treaties with about three hundred native potentates, 
purporting to be valid and to bring under its rule all the 
territories claimed by it, the Company was “to hold and 
retain,” etc., “ full benefit of the several cessions aforesaid, or 
any of them, and all rights, interests, authorities, and powers 
for the purposes of government, preservation of public 
order, protection of the said territories, or otherwise, of 
what nature or kind soever.” The principal ground, as 
alleged, for the granting of the charter being that, under it, 
‘the condition of the natives inhabiting the aforesaid terri- 
tories would be materially improved, and the development 
of such territories and those contiguous thereto, and the 
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civilization of their peoples would be greatly advanced,” it 
was evidently expected, though not insisted on in the 
charter, that these advantages should be aimed at. It was 
stipulated, among other things, that “the Company shall, 
to the best of its power, discourage and, as far as may be 
practicable, abolish by degrees any system of domestic 
servitude existing among the native inhabitants, and no 
foreigner, whether European or other, shall be allowed to 
own slaves of any kind in the Company’s territories.” 

The area claimed by the Royal Niger Company is not 
defined by its charter, and but vaguely indicated by the 
treaties on which its claims are based. Most of these 
treaties are manifestly untrustworthy documents. They 
were negotiated—whether honestly or dishonestly need 
not here be considered—with native chiefs whose preten- 
sions to lordship over very extensive dominions were 
readily credited by the Company and its agents, but open 
to dispute by their opponents. 

That is the case, for instance, with the Sokoto and 
Gando treaties arranged by Joseph Thomson in June 1885, 
and the treaties supplementary to them which were procured 
by Mr. Lester in April, 1890. Sokoto and Gando are 
merely the centres of such authority as can be kept up by 
the two despotic and marauding chiefs who have succeeded to 
some fragments of the Fulah or Fellatah tyranny established 
long ago over the Hausas and others resident in this part 
of Africa. About 1802 the Sheik Othman established by 
conquest what was known as the empire of Sokoto, which 
on his death, in 1817, was unequally divided by his two 
sons. The elder, as Sultan of Sokoto, assumed mastery 
over all, or so much as he could master, of the country 
north and east of the town of that name, claiming even the 
rival empire of Bornu, between Sokoto and Lake Chad. 
The second appropriated the smaller residue of Othman’s 
dominion, chiefly to the south-west, recognising his brother's 
spiritual supremacy, but no other. This partition of power 
has continued to this day; but neither sultan is more than 
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an arbitrary tyrant oppressing, with help of the few hundred 
members of his Fulah clan, an alien oligarchy of a sort, as 
many thousands or millions of vassal or servile Hausas as 
he can keep hold over. ‘‘ The kings of the various Hausa 
States at the present time,” wrote the Rev. C. H. Robinson, 
one of the spokesmen for the Royal Niger Company, in his 
‘‘ Hausaland,” two years ago, ‘‘are so far subject to Sokoto 
or Gando that they are compelled to pay a very consider- 
able annual tribute, and at the same time under an obliga- 
tion to furnish, when called upon to do so, an armed 
contingent in the event of war. Subject, however, to the 
above limitations, the kings of the various provinces are 
free to make their own laws, to keep their own armies, and 
to raise what taxes they please.” The tribute exacted by 
the Sokoto and Gando despots consists of yearly batches 
of slaves, raided for if they are not obtained without trouble, 
and the large subsidies by which the Royal Niger Company 
connives its “treaty-rights,” mostly, if not solely, it is said, 
take the shape of arms and ammunition which the sultans 
find convenient in maintaining their tyranny. 

The Company’s compact with them, which resolves itself 
into little or nothing else, would scarcely meet the require- 
ments of the Berlin Conference as regards ‘effective 
occupation” even if the Conference’s rule about “ effective 
occupation,” were applicable to the African interior. Nor, 
assuming the validity and efficacy of the “ treaty-rights ” so 
far as the admissible authority of the Sokoto and Gando 
sultans extends, can anyone say how far it does extend. 

On neither of these matters have the French ever 
admitted the Company’s contentions. An approach to 
an adjustment of frontiers both on the Sokoto side of the 
northern territories claimed by the Company, and east- 
ward as far as Lake Chad, was made in the Anglo-French 
agreement of 5th August, 1890, which contains this clause : 
‘““The Government of Her Britannic Majesty recognises 
the sphere of influence of France to the south of the 
Mediterranean possessions, up to a line from Say on the 
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Niger to Barrua on Lake Chad, drawn in such a mariner 
as to comprise in the sphere of action of the Niger 
Company all that fairly belongs to the kingdom of Sokoto ; 
the line to be determined by the commission to be ap- 
pointed.” But the Anglo-French Boundary Commission 
proposed in August, 1890, which met in 1892, and others 
that followed it, dealt only with the more pressing questions 
as to territorial limits near the coast. The Niger Company 
has done little more than grumble, and has done nothing 
whatever to set up what may be construed as “ effective 
occupation” beyond the subsidising of its slave-raiding 
protégés while M. Crampel, Lieutenant Mizon, M. 
Dubowski, M. Maistre, and others have been exploring 
regions practically unknown to the Company which regards 
them as its property, and have been procuring from many 
Chiefs rival treaties of which the Commissioners now in 
Paris will presumably take account. 

The French claims are, of course, hampered by the 
Say-Barrua line vaguely agreed to in 1890. ‘No one 
will deny,” says Lieut. Hourst, ‘that we committed a gross 
folly in accepting the Convention of 1890. Above their 
vast factory on the Lower Niger, the English have no 
more pretension to put forward than we have to a protec- 
torate over the natives inhabiting a problematical hinter- 
land. However, the thing is done ; once again our faulty 
geography, our indifference as to African affairs, has 
allowed our rivals to make game of us by assertions which 
a little less ignorance would have enabled us to refute.” 

Lieut. Hourst, who in 1896 made some acquaintance 
with the people on the left bank of the Niger below Say, 
maintains that the Dendi, the Mauri, the Djermi, and the 
Kebbi to the north, west and south of Argungu, the town 
which a French expedition was reported to have entered 
last February, are now independent communities, owing 
no allegiance to the Sultan of Sokoto, though occasionally 
raided by him, and eager for French protection from his 
tyranny. In this he may be wrong; but the question is 
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one for the Paris Commission to decide. It was not 
decided in 1890 whether the Say-Barrua line is to be 
straight or curved or crooked, only that it was to leave 
to the Niger Company ‘all that fairly belongs to the 
kingdom of Sokoto.” If, as the Company asserts, nearly 
the whole of Hausaland, stretching up to Air or Asben, 
and extending from the Niger to Bornu, “fairly belongs to 
Sokoto,” the Company has a paper title to territory north 
as well as south of the straight line between Say and 
Barrua. If the French view is correct, the line must be a 
curve, deflecting far into the south. 

The Sokoto or Argungu question, partly dependent on 
the construction to be put on the agreement of 1890, is 
one of the more important matters now in dispute. Yet 
more important is what may be called the Bussa and 
Nikki question. The King of Nikki claims dominion not 
only over his immediate subjects, but also over all the 
Borgu communities—who are pagan, not Mohammedan— 
on the west of the Niger; and one, perhaps the principal, 
of his vassals is the King of Bussa, whose seat of govern- 
ment is on the river-side, some sixty miles above Fort 
Goldie, which is, or was till lately, the Company’s northern- 
most station on the river. These Borgu communities more 
than cover the large triangle over which a British pro- 
tectorate was proposed in 1885 and formally announced in 
January 1895, but never formally recognised by France. 
With the Niger as its base, this triangle has for one side a 
straight line drawn due south from Say, for the other the 
gth degree of north latitude, which was the limit fixed by 
an Anglo-French agreement in 1889 for extensions of our 
Gold Coast and Lagos colonies. 

As far back as November 1885, the Niger Company 
made a treaty with the King of Bussa, whom it then 
supposed to be supreme over the whole Borgu country, 
and that treaty was supplemented by another in January 
1890. On its being ascertained that the King of Nikki 
had, or was supposed to have, paramount power, Major 
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Lugard was sent up to secure his allegiance and arrange a 
treaty with him also, and this was done on 1oth November, 
1894. A fortnight later, however, on 26th November, a 
French agent negotiated another treaty with the King of 
Nikki, placing all his territories under French, instead of 
English, protection. Presumably the earlier document is 
the more authentic and authoritative of the two. But 
the French do not think so, and thus the struggle for 
possession of the whole country of which Nikki appears to 
be the capital began, or, if it had begun long before, 
entered on the critical stage in which it remains to-day. 
About four years ago there was much quickening of 
French enterprise all over the country east of Senegal 
and to the north of the British colonies, evidently en- 
couraged by the modest expeditions sent into the interior 
from Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Lagos. Thus 
more or less arbitrary and fanciful claims were made to 
towns and districts over which little or no real control was 
attempted. Timbuktu, which had long been coveted, and 
the importance of which, as the key to the Western Sudan 
had been greatly exaggerated, having been pompously 
taken possession of early in 1894, it was deemed necessary 
to promptly extend French influence south and east as 
well as north of it. As French acquaintance with these 
districts increased, moreover, the conviction grew that, if 
any profit was to be obtained from owning them, they must 
be approached by some easier and safer route than that 
which had been started from Senegal. It was partly, at 
any rate, for this reason that the hitherto neglected French 
‘sphere of influence” in Dahomey, between the German 


colony of Togoland and our Lagos protectorate, was 
turned to account, and Kotonu, near Porto Novo, the old 
trading town on the coast, was made a base of military 
operations. 

Captain Toutée in his entertaining ‘“‘ Dahomé, Niger, 
Touareg,” tells how on the last day of 1894 he started from 
Kotonu on what purported to be nothing but a scientific 
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expedition. Traversing Dahomey from south to north, 
he turned eastward into the territory supposed to be 
assigned to Great Britain, and, on his way to Bajibo, on 
the Niger, early in February 1895, negotiated treaties with 
the chiefs of Saki, Kishi, and other towns, who, he says, 
were quite ignorant of any English authority over them. 
He reached the Niger on 13th February, where he was 
welcomed by the King of Bajibo, on the left side of the 
river, who crossed over to visit him, and from whom he 
learnt that the people there were free from English in- 
terference. Thence he went down stream as far as Jebba, 
then the most advanced station of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, whose only custodian he found to be “a black man, a 
native of Abeokuta,” but with power enough to prevent his 
having any dealings with the natives. The “ boycottage ” 
he endured at Jebba was, he considered, sufficient proof 
that the Company violated the requirement of the Berlin 
Conference as regards keeping the Lower Niger “ open to 
the traffic of all nations,” and from the absence of even 
black deputies of the Company above Jebba he concluded 
that Frenchmen had as good a right as Englishmen to 
appropriate the country beyond that spot. Accordingly, 
on returning to his former halting-place opposite Bajibo, he 
established there in March a station to which he gave the 
name of Fort Arenberg, by way of asserting that the 
Niger was from that point under French control. Before 
leaving Arenberg he received from Mr. Watts, the Com- 
pany’s representative at Lokoja, an indignant protest 
against his proceedings. But, undeterred thereby, he went 
up the Niger to Bussa, Gomba, Ilo and other places on 
the left bank, entering as he says, into friendly relations 
with their chiefs, and so on, past Say, to Farca, far beyond 
the disputed region. Returning in July to Arenberg, he 
was able to report that it was prospering under the French 
rule he had set up. He was hospitably treated by the 
Niger Company’s officials as he journeyed homewards. 
This treatment, however, as is well known, was in due 
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time followed by expostulations from the Company, and 
from the British Government on its behalf, which were so 


far successful that the French Government repudiated his 


proceedings. For all that, and although Fort Arenberg 
has been rechristened Fort Goldie, with the British flag 
flying over it instead of the French flag, Captain Toutée’s 
expedition has given shape and strength to the French 
claims to possession of the whole Borgu district which is 
at present the principal ground of diplomatic, and as yet 
happily of nothing worse than diplomatic, strife. Rightly 
or wrongly, the French contend that, English treaties 
and protests notwithstanding, the Niger Company has 
nothing to make good its title to ownership of the district, 
and that consequently they are free to take possession of it, 
as, indeed, they have already pretty well done, so far as 
military expeditions and flag-planting constitute possession. 
Rightly or wrongly, too, they consider that the appropria- 
tion of this district—with a direct land-route from Dahomey 
to French Sudan, and especially with access at any rate 
to Bussa, below which there is a clear waterway, but above 
which the Niger is blocked by numberless shoals and 
rapids—is necessary to proper use and development of 
nearly all their recognised territory in West Africa. 

The thorough carrying out of this scheme, it is important 
to note, would seriously affect the prospects of our Lagos 
colony as well as those of the Niger Company. Efforts 
to develop the trade of Lagos with the numerous Yoruba 
communities in its rear have led to the assertion of British 
authority over Abeokuta, Ibadan, and other places more 
inland, and its further extension towards the Niger valley 
is looked forward to. Amusing, if not grave, complications 
arose two or three years ago from attempts of the Lagos 
authorities to overawe the Ilorin people who were raiding 
for slaves in the Ibadan district, and whom the Niger 
Company regarded as its subjects. The Company was 
accordingly called upon by the Crown to keep the Ilorins 
in order. Hence, in part, ensued the largest military 
enterprise as yet undertaken by the Company. 
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In April, 1896, as Sir George Goldie says in his official 
report, the Company “finally decided to put an end to 
slave-raiding in the territories lying to the south-west of 
the Niger, and to satisfy the Government of Lagos by 
obtaining adequate guarantees from the Emir of Ilorin 
against renewed frontier troubles.” Another, and probably 
the chief, motive for this expedition is not officially recorded. 
The Company was seriously, and reasonably, alarmed by 
the encroachments of Captain Toutée and many others: 
west, south, and north of Bussa, and felt that it must do 
something to defend itself. Over Bussa, Nikki, and the 
rest of Borgu, the Sultan of Sokoto has no real dominion. 
But his suzerainty, to the extent of demanding and, as far 
as he can, exacting slave-tribute stretches down to Nupe, 
of which Bida is the capital, and, across the Niger, to 
Ilorin,—comprising, in fact, all the people thereabouts who 
are terrorised by Fulah or Mohammedan usurpers of divers 
grades. Sir George Goldie hoped to kill more than two 
birds with one stone, and, as far as military work was 
concerned, he was fortunate. His pursuit was naively 
explained in a memorandum of his own, dated roth 
February, 1897. He could not, he opined, “ conquer Nupe 
and Ilorin ”—already in theory the Company’s property— 
without risk, which “Her Majesty’s Government would 
not tolerate,” of bringing about, ‘‘a war with the vast 
Sokoto-Gando empire as.a whole,” also in theory already 
the Company’s property. Something, however, he must 
do ; and he did it with the efficient help of Major Arnold, 
the commander of the Company’s forces, increased for the 
purpose. Without quarrelling with the Sultan of Sokoto, 
he deposed the reigning Emir of Bida and set up, as he 
says, ‘“‘a Fulah puppet as ruler of Northern Nupe,” and 
placed Southern Nupe, the portion on the right of the 
Niger under the direct rule of the Company. He also, 
after punishing the Emir of Ilorin, made a new treaty 
with him. 

By these proceedings quiet was for a time restored ; 
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but, giving fresh impetus to French advances without 
effecting any change in the administration of the rest of 
the Company’s alleged territory, they opened the eyes of 
the British Government to the dangers to which it and 
the British nation were exposed through the anomalous 
position held by the Company and the opportunities afforded 
to it for involving Great Britain not only in costly wars 
with the natives but also in perilous disputes with France 
and with Germany, too. It became apparent to all that 
there must be speedy and vital change in the powers and 
privileges assured to the Company. 

There are other and no less weighty reasons for such a 
change. When the Company received its charter in 1886 
it pledged itself, and was expected, to spread civilization 
and to establish pacific rule, not only over the million or so 
of barbarous natives living in the delta of the Niger and 
near the river banks up to Lokoja, who had been placed 
under its care, but also, steadily and not slowly, over the 


twenty or more millions scattered throughout nearly half a 


million square miles in the interior. To meet the expenses 
of this work the Company was allowed to impose heavy im- 
port and export duties and high charges for trading licences 
in order that a substantial revenue might be raised to defray 
the cost of administration. The amount raised in these 
ways, limited to £90,000 a year, may not have been enough 
to ensure, all over the vast area entrusted to the Company, 
such extensive reform as could only have been initiated 
by violent revolutions and maintained by an elaborate 
machinery of government. Beyond making treaties and 
spending, it is said, about 430,000 a year in subsidizing 
the numerous great and little chiefs beguiled into agreeing 
to them, however, the Company appears to have done 
next to nothing towards performing the obligations assumed 
by it as regards at least nine-tenths of its supposed territory. 
By its treaty of 1885 with the Sultan of Sokoto, for example, 
it acquired a ‘‘ right” to the whole of his country, whatever 
that may be, or any part of it that the Company “may 
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desire,’ with exclusive trading, mining, and other privileges, 
and jurisdiction over all foreigners in it, in return for an 
annual payment of “ goods to the value of 3,000 bags of 
cowries,’ or between 41,500 and £2,000. The treaty 
with the Sultan of Gando is in similar terms, except that 
the payment is “ goods to the value of 2,000 bags of cowries,” 
and in like treaties with other and subordinate chiefs the 
payment varies with their supposed importance, being in 
some cases as low as the value of 50 bags of cowries, or 
something like £3 a year. But the Company appears 
not to have found it convenient or possible to cultivate 
much trade with interior natives, being satisfied with 
such as filters down to Lokoja and neighbouring stations. 
In other respects it has done nothing, or next to nothing, 
except in the case of its expedition to Bida and Ilorin last 
year. Even the subsidies paid to the chiefs, regarded by 
them as tribute, not subsidy, it is said, are generally in the 
shape of guns and gunpowder to be used in forcing from re- 
calcitrant vassals ¢hezr tribute of slaves, This certainly does 
not conduce to the material improvement of the condition 
of the natives or to the gradual suppression of slavery and 
the slave trade which was bargained for in the Company’s 
charter. 

The Company has, of course, been much more active at 
Lokoja and the stations near to it and south of it, in those 
portions of the Niger delta which are not included in the 
Niger Coast Protectorate. There it spends most of the 
revenue of £90,000 a year allowed for administration, and 
there it makes all its profits as a trading concern, which, by 
help of its heavy duties and high licences and despotic ar- 
rangements, has practically been converted into an absolute 
monopoly. This monopoly is a reasonable ground of com- 
plaint on the part of the English and other white traders 
who are not partners in it. How much more harshly it 
presses on the natives on both sides of the boundaries 
between the Niger Company’s territory and the Niger Coast 
Protectorate appears from the history of the Brass dis- 
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turbances of 1895, which Sir John Kirk was sent out to 
inquire into and report upon. The Brass people are only 
some of the natives in the protectorate whose occupations 
-have been cruelly interfered with by the Company’s ex- 
clusion of them from their former markets. Quite unable 
to pay the £150 a year exacted for a trading licence, and in 
order to keep themselves alive, they are smugglers perforce. 
For smuggling they are, or were up to two years ago, freely 
‘“‘sniped-” by the Company’s officials. Nor are the hard- 
ships of the natives within the Company’s territories much 
less. Some of them, those willing to be useful drudges, 
may fare better under its rule than they did in former days; 
the others, daring to assert their independence, are roughly 
dealt with in the dozen or so “little wars” per annum that 
the ‘Company takes credit to itself for waging. In these 
and all its other professions and exploits the Company 
makes a pretence of philanthropy, but no one not anxious 
to be deceived will be misled thereby. It has come to be 
a monopolist trading concern, and, save in its opportunities 
of involving the British nation in dangerous complications, 
it is nothing more. As a trading concern it usually earns a 
dividend of 7 per cent. on its paid-up capital of about 
4 400,000, and it will be its own or its agents’ fault if it is 
not able to go on making as good a profit more equitably 
and honourably after, as may be hoped, it has surrendered 
both the administrative functions assigned to it by its 
charter and the trading monopoly which it has been allowed 
to build up. 

The Government having announced its intention of 
making important changes in the constitution of the Com- 
pany, the Company is understood to be willing to be bought 
out by the State for £2,000,000, or even £1,000,000. The 
smaller amount is far too large. A fifth or a fourth of the 
sum would more than compensate it for all the legitimate 
expenses it has incurred, and for all the risks it has 
honestly run in its abortive efforts to administer the huge 
territory committed to its care ostensibly in the interests 
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either of the British empire or of the natives. It has, as 


regards both, neglected its duties and abused its powers. 


Instead of warding off French encroachments, it has en- 
couraged and facilitated them. It has brought matters to 
such a pass that it is now absolutely necessary that, for a 
fair and dignified adjustment of the difficulties it has helped 
to raise between France and England, it should be deprived 
of all opportunity for further mischief-making, and that thus 
the British Government should be left free to make its own 
arrangements with France concerning spheres of influence 
and territorial rights on both sides of the Lower and 
Middle Niger. 

On the 30th March 1892 Lord Salisbury addressed a 
memorable dispatch to Lord Dufferin, for communication 
to the French Government, in view of an Anglo-French 
West African Boundary Commission then about to meet in 
Paris. ‘ France,” he wrote, ‘“ from her basis on the Senegal 
coast, has pursued steadily the aim of establishing herself 
on the Upper Niger and its affluents. This object she has 
attained by a large and constant expenditure and by a suc- 
cession of military expeditions. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, has adopted the policy of advance by commercial 
enterprise. She has not attempted to compete with the 
military operations of her neighbour.” There has been 
considerable change in the temper and tactics of, at any 
rate, some of our statesmen since those words were written, 
but to-day’s situation is nearly as accurately described in them 
as that of six years ago. ‘In 1890,” Lord Salisbury went 
on to say, ‘‘the French Government, noting that the pro- 
gress of the two countries on the Upper and Lower Niger 
must, if unchecked, lead to conflicting claims, suggested 
that a point should be agreed on beyond which neither 
should pass. This was effected by the second article of the 
declaration of 1890 ”—already cited—* which also laid down 
a basis for subsequent negotiations for the demarcation of 
spheres in the region which extends to the west and south 
of the Middle and Upper Niger.” It is a great pity that 
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the Commission of 1892, instead of confining its decisions 
to boundary questions nearer Sierra Leone and the Gold 
Coast, did not anticipate and deal with the “conflicting 
claims” that have since taken angry shape. Had it done 
so, much acrimonious discussion and some more or less 
grave perils might have been avoided. Surely, however, 
it is not too late for a reasonable compromise to be arrived 
at. 

The lines of what, it is submitted, would be a reasonable 
compromise, advantageous to both France and England, 
and affording the best chance of fair treatment of the 
natives, whose little-heeded claims are really of paramount 
importance, may be briefly indicated in a few concluding 
sentences. 

It is as true now as it was eight years ago, or eighteen 
years ago, or eighty years ago, that the inclinations and 
capacities of French adventurers in Northern Africa, if not 
elsewhere as well, are rather for territorial aggrandisement 
than for commercial development, and that English ad- 
venturers generally have more liking for, and are better 
fitted to succeed in, trade than conquest. Doubtless the 
opinion is growing among Englishmen that profits cannot 
be ensured without conquests, and among the French that 
their conquests ought to be made profitable. England’s 
share in the grabbing of territory has been largely due to 
the policy by which France has attempted to divert into 
her own channels the trade opened up by England with 
native producers, and has imposed almost prohibitive 
tariffs on English trade through the French channels. 
Experience ought before now to have taught our neigh- 
bours that their protectionist policy is of the penny-wise- 
pound-foolish sort. They might be saved some further 
hard teaching by experience if England were willing to 
leave them a comparatively free hand in the West African 
interior, provided the ports on the coast and the routes 
thence to the interior were open on equal terms to traders 
of all nationalities. What matters it to British statesmen 
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and the British public whether the French or any other 
flag is hoisted in Bussa or Nikki or elsewhere in the Niger 
bend and its passages to the remote interior, so long as the 
institutions it floats over tend to replace barbarism by 
genuine civilization, of which honest and lucrative commerce 
is a part, and so long as the new markets thus created and 
the old markets thus reached and improved are cosmo- 
politan? France, which already has solid or visionary 
claims to some three million square miles of Africa north 
of the equator, might add another million to the grotesque 
total, and England, which, when Egypt and the Nile valley 
are added in, claims nearly as much, might submit to a 
reduction by half and more than half, without grudging and 
with gain instead of loss, if an end were put to the present 
war of tariffs, and if there were equalization of fiscal 
arrangements for all the regions in dispute and for all the 
coasts from which they are or can be reached. 

That is a prosaic suggestion, but these are prosaic days, 


and it points to a solution, not only of our present difficulty 
with France, but also of present and prospective difficulties 
with Germany and all the other European Powers concerned 
in ‘the scramble for Africa.” 
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AUSTRALASIA IN 1808. 
(a) AUSTRALIA, (sn) TASMANIA, (c) NEW ZEALAND. 


By G. R. BADENOCH, LL.D. 


Tue Colonies of Great Britain may be grouped into (1) 
the Self-Governing Colonies, (2) the Crown Colonies, and 
(3) those regions which are at present under the control of 
Companies or Protectorates. As the Dominion of Canada, 
in various ways, stands in somewhat the same relative 
position towards the United States and South America 
that Great Britain stands towards Europe, so may 
Australasia hold, some day, the same relation to the 
countries of “THE East.” The survey of “the SeEtr- 
GovERNING CoLoniEs ” may fitly begin with AusTRALAsIa. 

AUSTRALASIA embraces (A) Australia, (8) Tasmania, 
and (c) New Zealand. Avsrratia is composed of: I. 
New South Wales; II. Victoria; III. Queensland; IV. 
Southern Australia; and V. Western Australia. The 
population of these vast regions, excluding native 
races, is about the same as Scotland, approaching 
nearly to 5,000,000. The condition of life is more 
favourable in these Southern countries than in any 
other country in the world. Their progress has been 
marvellous during the past 30 years, and, judging from the 
last decade, the population, the trade, both as regards 
imports and exports, as well as the whole tonnage, will 
increase during the next decade at a far higher rate of 
progression. At the present time its outward and inter- 
colonial tonnage is more than 18,000,000, and the value 
of its imports and exports amounts to 468,000,000. The 
countries being eminently pastoral, having, in sheep alone, 
one-fourth of the sheep of the world, and more cattle and 
horses in proportion to the population than any other 
country, are yearly increasing. During the present year 
Australasian cattle is expected to number 14,000,000, and 
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its horses 2,000,000. Its value of pastoral property, ex- 
clusive of grazing land, is upwards of 4£240,000,000, and 
is rapidly increasing, from the constant development of its 
Dairy industry. The export of butter to the United 
Kingdom during the present year cannot be less than 
40,000,000 lb. In the export of wheat, Australasia already 
ranks as the sixth among the export countries of the world. 
The annual yield of mines, chiefly gold, is about £ 13,500,000, 
the average during the past forty years amounting to about 
£11,000,000. Although the population is scarcely one- 
tenth the population of the United Kingdom, the revenue 
of the several Governments amounts to one-third of it, or 
% 30,000,000, of which the Railways and Tramways produce 
one-third, Customs and Excise nearly another third, the 
remaining third being derived from Public Lands, Posts, 
Telegraphs, and other sources. The net liability in the 
form of interest and charges on public debt (after deducting 
the net revenue on works constructed from loan funds of 
44,000,000) amounts to about £5,000,000. Compared 
with the population, the inhabitants of Australasia are as 
well served with Railways as the people of Canada, and 
are better served than those of the United States. There 
is scarcely an adult born in Australasia who cannot read 
and write. 


(A) Austratia: 7.—Mew South Wales. 


New South Wales is the ‘‘ Mother Colony of Australia.” 
Its natural features may be divided into three divisions. 
There is a large district of country about 800 miles long, 
bounded on the one side by the Sea, and on the other by 
a mountain chain. It possesses fifteen considerable rivers, 
surrounded by excellent soil for agricultural purposes, and 
natural forests of luxuriant growth, a genial climate, with 
alternate rain and sunshine. The second division stretches 
also along the whole length of the Colony, with high lands 
ranging from a thousand to seven thousand feet in altitude, 
with abundant rainfall, and rivers and streams, with a vast 
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area of first-class soil for cereals, fruit and pastoral purposes. 
The third division includes the great plains of the West, 
intersected by great rivers, some of which are navigable 
for 1,700 miles, and afford excellent pasturage. It is 
governed by a Legislature of two Houses, one nominated, 
and the other elective, with an Executive conducted by 
Ministers responsible to the elective chamber. Sydney, 
the capital, is situated on the Southern shore of Port 
Jackson, whose entrance from the Pacific is about a mile 
in breadth. Nothing can exceed the picturesqueness of 
the bay, with its numerous islands and inlets. There are 
besides Sydney, the capital, about 455 towns and villages. 
Its imports are about £22,000,000, consisting of Tea, foods, 
intoxicants, Live Stock, clothing, textiles, metals, coke, 
_ specie and gold bullion, Works of Art and miscellaneous 
manufactures ; its exports about £ 24,000,000, consisting of 
Wool, Gold, silver, Copper, Tin, Coal, Tallow, meats 
(frozen and preserved), Butter (frozen), hides, cattle, Horses 
and Sheep, Grain, Sheepskins and Leather. The- total 
value of goods exported in 1896 to other Colonies in 
Australasia was 48,374,826, to the United Kingdom 
48,375,883, to other British Possessions £520,528, while 
to France and other non-British Countries exports were 
45,739,312. The progress of the wool industry is 
extraordinary, as may be inferred from there being in 
Australia, a century ago, a mere handful of sheep, in 
1894 120,866,718, in this Colony they number 48,000,000. 
The Sydney wool sales rose from 112,906 bales in 
1884, to 425,135 bales in 1894. The percentage for the 
United Kingdom (the Home trade) was 252; Continent 
of Europe 57; America 52; India, China, and Japan 64 ; 
and Local Manufacturers and Scourers 11. The number of 
Horses in the Colony, at its foundation, about a century ago 
was only 7, and now they number 511,000, composed 
of Draught horses, Light harness, and Saddle horses. 
The number of sheep at the above period was 29, and 
now they number 48,000,000. The cattle numbered 
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6, and now they have increased to 2,226,000, composed 
mostly of Shorthorns, Herefords, Devons, Black and Red 
Polls, Ayrshire, Alderney, and Holstein breeds. The gold 
fields of the Colony were discovered about 17 years ago, 
and the auriferous area, so far as known, at present covers 
about 80,000 miles. Notwithstanding the low price of 
silver, there are several companies paying satisfactory 
dividends. The principal Company, that of the Proprietary 
Mine Broken Hill, showed a profit to the Company for the 
half year ending May, 1896, of £344,760. Copper and 
Tin mines are also worked at a fair profit. And in order 
still farther to develop mining operations, the Government 
have provided ‘ Diamond Drills,” which are lent or leased 
on easy terms, which lessen the cost of boring, and at almost 
no loss to the Government, as the “ Drills” are usually self- 
supporting. The annual value of the output of coal is about 
41,120,000, over a half of which is shipped for inter- 
colonial ports, the remainder to foreign ports.* 

The Postal and Telegraph Service is widely extended 
over the whole Colony, and is increasing day by day. It 
has Public Buildings, equal, if not superior, to the Public 
Buildings in London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Its education is almost free, and pervades, 
as we have already indicated, every town, village, and 
hamlet, while Churches, Religious Institutions, Educational 
Seminaries, and Societies for the encouragement of Art 
and Literature are liberally supported and endowed. 
Therefore with a magnificent climate, and every encourage- 
ment for all kinds of industry, the inhabitants of this 
Colony have far more advantages than the people of 


England. 
IT,.— Victoria. 


Victoria, originally a portion of New South Wales, is the 


smallest, the youngest (except Queensland), and yet the most 
populous, Colony of the mainland. Its revenue, commerce, 


* All the above figures, like those concerning the other Colonies, treated 
in this paper, are derived from the returns, up to the very latest date, in 
the offices of their respective Agents-Generals.—£Zd. 
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and production are only slightly exceeded by New South 
Wales. From its natural grazing advantages it attracted 
the attention of Sheep farmers from the adjoining Colonies 
and Great Britain, and hence the seaports of Melbourne, 
Geelong, and Portland were founded. Up to 1851 it was 
governed from Sydney, when it became an independent 
Colony, with a separate Legislature and Executive. It 
forms the South-Eastern portion of the mainland, its length 
being from East to West about 420 miles, and its breadth 
varying from 150 to 250 miles, with a coast-line of about 
600 miles. The discovery of gold in 1851 attracted a large 
number of immigrants. The climate is agreeable, and the 
rainfall sufficient. The trees of its forests range as high 
as 300 to 400 feet, and among its beautiful shrubs is the 
notable tree-fern. Its mountains are full of mineral wealth, 
its valleys possess rich natural grass, and when the forests 
are cleared, there are large areas well adapted for the 
growth of wheat and vines. The gold mines of Ballarat, 
Forest Creek, and Bendigo are well known, and copper, 
tin, coal, and antimony are found in considerable quantities, 
yielding an annual export of £ 1,000,000. 

The population, at the present date, is estimated at 
1,250,000. The excess of births over deaths, like in the 
other Australasian Colonies, is exceedingly high, compared 
with that of the United Kingdom. This excess in Victoria 
is 16°90 per 1,000, in New South Wales it is 21°47, while 
the average at home is 11°40. The great majority of the 
people, say 95 per cent., are of British origin, and at the 
present time those residing in the Colony, who were born 
in England and Wales, are 14°29 per cent., in Scotland 
4°45 per cent., and in Ireland 7°48 per cent. Education, 
enforced by the State, is free. There are 4,202 teachers, 
and the average attendance of Schools is 11°2 per cent. of 
the population at an annual cost to the State of £620,989. 
The Free Public Library in Melbourne is equal to any in 
England. 


The tonnage of shipping of Victoria is somewhat less 
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than that of New South Wales, being upwards of 4,000,000, 
and to the rest of the sister Colonies it stands 78 to 106 of 
New South Wales, and 94 to the whole of Australasia, 
while Western Australia is 366, the highest of the group. 
The. shipping to the Mother Country is about half of that 
from New South Wales, which stands to the whole as 38°9 
per cent., and the percentage of steam to total tonnage is 
g0'7, while New South Wales is 76°8. 

The value of the imports to Victoria is about £5 15s. per 
inhabitant ; and the exports about £9 per inhabitant. The 
value of exported wool is £2,225,000 or about 11 per cent. 
of the whole of Australasia,—other pastoral produce is 
41,045,000 or 33 per cent. The amount of the excess of 
exports in gold is not less than £215,137,000, whereas the 
whole of Australasia is £320,545,000, during the years 
of 1851-94, the average annual export being upwards of 
£4,000,000. The total amount of gold produced by Vic- 
toria, since the commencing of mining is upwards of 
4 237,000,000, which is 64 per cent. of the various gold pro- 
ducing colonies. Agricultural industries are growing gra- 
dually, and the value of the crops at the present time is 
estimated at £5,000,000, the proportion being 26 per cent., 
—the highest of all the other Colonies. This beautiful Colony 
is capable of great development by industrious and enter- 
prising emigrants from the United Kingdom. 


LITI.-— Queensland. 


This Colony is the youngest but the third largest of the 
Australian Continent. It is twice the size of New South 
Wales, and eight times that of Victoria,—and five and a 
half times the size of the United Kingdom. It stretches 
1,300 miles from north to south, 900 miles from east to 
west, and a coast line of 2,250 miles. So large a territory 
varies in soil and climate,—giving products natural both to 
the temperate and torrid zones. It has a backbone of 
mountains ranging parallel to the east coast about 50 miles 
from the sea, the main dividing line being a continuation of 
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the Alps of Victoria and the Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales. It is fairly well watered by numerous rivers and 
many industrious and thriving ports, the principal harbour of 
which is Moreton Bay, 17 miles from the Capital, Brisbane, 
within the five mile radius of which the growth of the 
population has been so rapid that in 1881 it had only 30,955 
inhabitants, but now they number not fewer than 100,000, 
with many fine public buildings equal to those in the United 
Kingdom. The population of the whole Colony is estimated 
at the present day to be upwards of 500,000, whereas forty 
years ago it possessed not more than 16,907 souls. The 
birth rate is higher than any of the other Colonies, being at 
the present time 33 per thousand whereas New South 
Wales is somewhat less than 31. The death rate, which 
illustrates the healthiness of the climate, is exceedingly low, 
reaching only to 11 per 1,000, while in the United Kingdom 
the average rate is 22 per 1,000. The population is com- 
posed of nearly 52 per cent. of Australians, 37 per cent. of 
English, Scotch and Irish, and the remaining Io per cent. 
other Europeans, besides Chinese and Kanakas, but in 
consequence of certain restrictions the proportion of Chinese 
is rapidly diminishing. Education is free, secular and com- 
pulsory. Grammar Schools, Technical Colleges, Schools 
of Art and other Educational and Charitable Institutions 
have also been established and supported by the State. 
The comparison of the tonnage of Queensland with other 
ports of Australasia cannot be fairly estimated, as in some 
of the Colonies the tonnage of the Indian and other steam- 
ships entering ports of call is included in the tonnage of 
those ports; but a comparison may be made on the trade 
value of exports and imports. Taking that as the basis, 
the value of imports and exports per ton of shipping in this 
Colony is more than twice that of New South Wales and 
Victoria, more than three times that of South Australia, and 
from four to six times of Western Australia and Tasmania, 
and approaching to that of New Zealand. The imports of 
the last quarter of 1897 amounted to 41,282,000, and the 
exports, exclusive of gold, to 42,523,000. 
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The mineral resources of the Colony have yet to be fully 
explored, but there can be no doubt that gold, lead, copper, 
tin and coal abound. The output of gold is double that of 
New South Wales and about one-third less than that of 
Victoria. Silver also abounds, the largest output having 
been ten years ago, when it amounted to £80,000, but in 
consequence of the fall in price, mining has been retarded. 
Tin is found in many parts of the Colony, the produce value 
reaching as high as from £300,000 to £600,000. In some 
parts also there is an unlimited supply of manganese. Iron 
and coal are also to be found. There are large numbers of 
indigenous trees, among which are the eucalypti in many 
varieties. From the peculiar watershed, resort for a con- 
tinuous water supply has been made to Artesian Boring, by 
which is produced an unlimited supply of great value for 
grazing purposes. At first the production of wool was the 
chief object of farmers, but agricultural operations are yearly 
increasing. The acreage under cultivation last year 
amounted to 364,000. The cultivation of wheat has been 
successful, there being 54,000 acres producing 813,000 
bushels, as compared with 36,000 acres in 1896 producing 
801,000 bushels. Other products are oats, barley, rye and 
rice. Arrowroot grows very freely in the south. Grapes, 
bananas, and most other fruits found in Europe are cultivated 
with success. The output of butter, by 4,000 producers, 
cannot be less than 4,000,000 lbs. At the end of the last 
decade, there were upwards of 460,000 horses, 7,000,000 
cattle, 20,000,000 sheep, and 100,000 pigs. Should the 
demand for horses increase the supply can soon be met, as 
the climate is well adapted for rearing them. The exports 
of wool amount annually to above 60,000,000 Ibs. Sugar- 
cane planting is of recent date,,and as there are tens of 
thousands of acres adapted for the purpose, the industry has 
become one of the most thriving and prosperous in the 
Colony,—there being during the last twelve months no less 
than 93,700 sugar-cane planted, 83,500 crushed, yielding 
105,000 tons of sugar. The annual export trade is more 
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than £9,000,000, shared in chiefly by the United 
Kingdom and the sister Colonies ;—the imports are about 
one half. The public debt amounts to a little over 
% 30,000,000 (mainly represented by public works) which is 
being gradually reduced by the surplus Revenue over 
Expenditure, including the interest on public debt. The 
revenue during January last was £250,000, showing an 
increase of £12,000, as compared with January, 1897. The 
expenditure, during the same month, amounted to £ 184,000, 
showing a decrease of £11,000. As there is more than 
one square mile to every inhabitant, man, woman and child, 
and the great natural wealth of a large area of the Colony, 
its excellent climate and surroundings, Queensland will yet 
become one of the most important Colonies in the British 
Empire. We can safely say that the Colony is eminently 
suited for the profitable investment of capital in agricultural 
pursuits, both from the diversified climate and soil, whereby 
cereals of all kinds and English and tropical fruits, sugar, 
pineapple and the like, can be grown according to the 
locality chosen. The country is rapidly growing, as proved 
by its Agricultural Returns, the extension of railways in 
every direction, and the great output of gold and other 
minerals. Labour is not so much wanted as farmers and 
others possessing some capital, who will settle on the land 
and help to increase the products for local consumption and 
export. However a recent traveller in the Colony asserts 
that “if the capital of a man consists solely of thews and 
sinews, accustomed to work and willing to work, there is 
no limit to the possibilities of the future. Many in this 
position have attained honourable positions as Statesmen 
and have accumulated great wealth, for in no other part of 
the globe can industry, honesty and thrift look for richer 
rewards than in Queensland.” 


LV.— South Australia. 


This Colony is the second largest in area, and the central 
portion of the Australian Continent. It lies from North 
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to South, having Western Australia on the Western side, 
and on the Eastern Queensland, New South Wales, and 
Victoria. Its length from North to South is 1,850 miles, 
and its greatest width 650 miles. It has a seaboard on 
the North and South of about 2,000 miles. Its area in 
square miles is 903,690. Its population is nearly 400,000, 
and its Capital, Adelaide, has a population of about 150,000. 
The birth-rate exceeds that of Victoria, being 29°72. The 
death-rate is lower, being 11°17, whereas Victoria is 13°26. 
To the Australasian born population of the Colony, the 
natives of England and Wales are 15°24 per cent., Scotland 
2°77, and Ireland 4°48, making a total, born in the United 
Kingdom, of 22°49. The system of Elementary Education 
is similar to that in the other Colonies, secular, compulsory, 
and free. The proportion of enrolled Scholars to population 
is 16°6 per cent., at a cost to the Colony, exclusive of premises, 
of about £120,000, the rate, fer capita, on average attend- 
ance being £3 14s. 4d. The tonnage entered and cleared 
is about one-half of that of New South Wales. The 
shipping trade of the whole of the Colonies is nearly all 
in the hands of the British. No doubt recently magnificent 
steamers have been put on lines between Australia and 
Foreign ports, but the proportion of British vessels is 
90 per cent., that of France and Germany a little over 
3 per cent. each. The tonnage entered and cleared at 
Port Adelaide is upwards of 2,000,000, and the total trade 
is one-fourth of that of New South Wales, and one-third 
of Victoria. The largest customer for wool is the United 
Kingdom, who purchases seven-tenths of the whole, the 
remainder for the most part going to Belgium, France, 
and Germany. Of this trade South Australia contributes 
about seven per cent. About half a century ago the 
discovery of copper gave an impetus to the fortunes 
of the Colony, whose mines, at one time, gave an annual 
output of 2,000 tons of fine copper. The Burra Burra 
proved rich, paying to the original owners about £800,000 
in dividends, the mines at present working produce annually 
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about 4,500 tons of fine copper. The proportion produced 
to the other Colonies is about 77 percent. The total value 
of the Agricultural crops of the Colony is about £2,000,000, 
standing in relation to the other Colonies as 11 per cent., 
giving an average value per head of inhabitants of £5 8s., 
the highest of all the other Colonies, and even higher than 
Tasmania, The annual increase in acreage is also higher 
than the other Colonies except Queensland, but on the 
basis of population the acreage under Crop is nine times 
that of the latter, wheat and hay being the principal 
crops. The grape crop is considerable, being about one- 
half of that of Victoria. The number of sheep is about 
8,000,000, cattle 700,000, horses 200,000. The annual 
return from pastoral pursuits is estimated at £2,000,000. 
The production of butter is 7,000,000 Ib., nearly one-fourth 
of that of New South Wales. The surplus available for 
exportation is one-fourth. The increase in the value of 
production, of all kinds, is reckoned to amount to £ 1,000,000, 
hence the total value for the present year may be £ 15,000,000, 
which is per head of the population more than double that 
of the United Kingdom. The public debt is about 
£20,000,000. Considering the immense area of the Colony, 
and the sparse population, South Australia opens up a 
large and encouraging field for emigrants from the United 
Kingdom. 
V.—Western Australia. 

The Colony of Western Australia is bounded on the 
East by a straight line from North to South, 129° parallel 
of longitude, from the Timor Sea to the Indian Ocean, 
along the western side of South Australia, intersecting the 
centre of the Great Australian Bight. The length from 
North to South is 1,450 miles, the greatest width from 
East to West 850 miles, and a coast-line of 3,000 miles. 
The Colony, as self-governing, is not quite eight years old. 
The population is gradually increasing at the rate of 3,000 
a month, and it now amounts to 160,000. The Capital town 
is Perth, with an estimated population of 40,000. 
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The birth-rate of the Colony is nearly 22°65 per 1,000 in 
1896, while the death-rate is 16°45. It is, however, a new 
country with a salubrious climate, “second to none in the 
world.” The education in the State Schools is practically 
free. There are 150 such schools, with a roll of nearly 
10,000 scholars, the Government carrying the children 
free by Railway to and from School, and where there is a 
settlement of 15 resident and of school age the Govern- 


ment at once plants a school, and provides the means of . 


instruction. Already upwards of £53,000 is paid for 
elementary education, including an endowment and scholar- 
ships for a High School for Boys at Perth, while without 
doubt in due time a University will be established. At 
present, however, what is wanted in the infancy of the 
Colony are men who can construct bridges, build houses, 
develop mines, and manage farms. The chief export at 
present is Gold. During the year 1894 the value at £3 16s. 
per ounce was £787,098; in 1895 it was £879,748; in 
1896 it was 41,068,808 ; and in 1897 it was not less than 
42,564,976. The arrangements for acquiring land, either 
in fee simple or leasehold, are most liberal. In the best 
parts of the Colony a free homestead of 160 acres can 
be obtained under the Homestead Act in force, or 
a man can acquire a 100 acre farm under certain regu- 
lations at 10s. per acre, payable yearly at the rate of 
6d. per acre for 20 years. Leases for pastoral and other 
agricultural purposes may be obtained on equally easy 
terms. Agricultural Banks have also been established for 
giving advances at a low rate of interest, affording assist- 
ance in the stocking of farms. Railways have also been 
projected, giving facilities on generous terms to every kind 
of industry. The climate and the soil are excellently adapted 
for the production of all kinds of grain, vegetables, and 
fruit, including the grape. The Government, in its arrange- 
ments, is most liberal to industrious and enterprising 
settlers, and seems to have acted, in regard to loans for 
the construction of public works, in a very cautious and 
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judicious manner. It is a land of very great promise, and 
ought to induce many in the United Kingdom to make 
the Colony a prosperous and happy home. 

The Revenue of the Colony for the financial year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, was larger than estimated, amount- 
ing to £2,842,751, the expenditure £2,839,453, but as 
an indication of the year’s progress, the revenue from 
Railways showed an increase, above what was esti- 
mated, of £200,325. There are 38 Savings Banks, 
managed by the Post Office officials, in which the Deposits 
for the year amounted to 41,068,322. The Agricultural 
Bank has been in existence only for about a couple of 
years, but by its advances of 452,425 improvements and 
stocking of farms have been made to the value of £104,186, 
and increasing cultivation by 24,000 acres, and improving 
485 properties. The value of the imports for the year 1896 
was 46,493,557, an increase over the previous year of 
42,718,606. The increase of exports for the same period 
was 24 per cent., the total value being £ 1,650,226, of which 
the value of wool exceeded that of the previous year by 
483,996. The total import and export trade of the Colony 
for the year was £8,143,783. The land covered by con- 
ditional purchase with deferred payments, at 1st October, 
1897, amounted to 862,975 acres. The savings of the 
Railway and Tramways for 1896 were £339,000, the 
receipts being £919,169; expenses £580,146. Loans 
are expended on Harbours, Steps, Jetties, Railways, 
Tramways, Roads, Bridges, Water Works, Public Build- 
ings and Schools all tending towards the development and 
prosperity of the people and Colony. The estimated 
Revenue for the present year is £3,008,000. From a 
comparison of the output of gold during the past two 
years with that of Victoria and Queensland, it is estimated 
that Western Australia will become the “ largest gold 
producer in Australasia.” The public debt on June 30, 
1897, was 47,105,177, and compared with the position of 
the other Colonies, in point of population and annual 
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revenue, Sir John Forrest, the Prime Minister, considers 
that the Colony stands in a “ magnificent position.” 


(B) Tasmania. 


The island of Tasmania is about the size of Scotland, 
having an area of about 26,215 square miles, includ- 
ing islands. Its northern boundary is Bass Straits—its 
other coasts are bounded by the waters of the Southern 
Ocean. It is about 120 miles from the Australian 
mainland, possessing many mountains, lakes, and perennial 
rivers and streams. Its climate is peculiarly temperate 
and genial; the districts about its lakes, being on an 
elevated plateau, are especially healthy. Hobart, the 
capital, has a magnificent harbour. The population at 
the present time is estimated to be about 166,113, of whom 
79 per cent. are natives of the Colony, or of the sister 
Colonies,—19 per cent. have been born in the United 
Kingdom, India or other British possessions, the rest in 
foreign countries. The death rate is exceedingly low, 
being 14°62 per 1,000, and the excess of births over deaths 
is 19°39 per 1,000. Education has been held, from the 
beginning, in the highest estimation, is compulsory, and 
practically free. Its University is completely organized 
with an efficient staff, and receives from the State for 
scholarships and other requirements £4,000 a year. I[t 
possesses 39 Public Libraries containing 85,000 works. 
The chief products of the Colony are gold, silver, tin, wool, 
wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, hops, fruit, hard woods for 
pavement and railway sleepers,—in short, like its sister 
Colonies, it is full of natural riches, which may be per- 
manently developed by willing and industrious hands, 
energy and capital. The climate being throughout the 
year more equable than other parts of Australasia, it is 
considered a sanatorium for those who wish to escape 
excessive heat ;—in some parts the scenery resembles that 
of Devonshire, and in others the lakes and mountains of 
Scotland. It is the resort of many retired Indian Civil 
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and Military officials, with limited incomes, in consequence 
of its salubrity and economic and other advantages. This 
gives a tone to the whole of society. It possesses, perhaps, 
the largest and richest copper and tin mines yet discovered, 
one of which has already yielded over 42,000,000 in divi- 
dends. Hence there is, in the future, a wide field, not only 
for mining operations, but also for the cultivation of wheat 
and other cereals, hops and fruit, of all kinds for inter- 
colonial and home consumption. The Public Debt is 
47,782,170. For 1898 the Revenue is estimated to be 
£852,540, and the Expenditure £790,259. The Revenue, 
derived from Customs, Taxes, Sales and Rents of Lands, 
amounts to about £900,000, the Expenditure £750,000. 
The greater part of the best pastoral land has been sold, 
but there are still about 12,000,000 acres unalienated 
adapted for agricultural purposes. Its value varies, accord- 
ing to its relative position. A one-hundred-acre farm 
may be purchased at £1 per acre, one-third credit premium 
payable at the outset, the remainder in annual instalments 
during fourteen years. Hence health, comfort and happi- 
ness await the industrious settler in Tasmania. Most 
valuable and exhaustive papers on this Colony have been 
contributed by an eminent ex-Indian official when Agent 
for it in England, to this review. We refer to the present 
distinguished Premier of Tasmania, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Edward Braddon, P.c., K.C.M.G. 


(C) New ZEaLanp. 

There is perhaps no other Colony under the British 
Crown which contains, in proportion to its population, more 
Anglo-Saxons than New Zealand. It consists chiefly of 
two islands, the North, and the Middle or South, which 
with Stewart and smaller islands form a long and narrow 
territory, about one-eighth less than the United Kingdom. 
Its geographical position relative to Australia is akin to 
that of Turkey to England, lying 1,200 miles more to the 
East, and 600 further South. Its progress during the past 
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45 years is remarkable. In 1852 its European population, 
almost all British, was 27,633. The total estimated popu- 
lation on September 31, 1897, excluding the Maoris, was 
722,904. The numberof Maoris at the census of 1896 was 
39,854. The death-rate in the Colony is exceedingly low, 
being 9°10 per 1,000 in 1896; and the excess of births over 
deaths is the highest in Australasia, being 208 per cent., 
while in the other Colonies it varies from 170, as in South 
Australia, to 111 in Victoria. Of those above 5 years 
of age about 89 per cent. can read and write. Education 
is free and compulsory. Elementary, Grammar and 
Technical Schools, Colleges, and a University at Dunedin 
(having power to confer degrees) have been established 
and maintained by the State. Among the many im- 
portant industries, there are meat-freezing and preserving, 
tanning and wool scouring, saw and grain mills, butter 
and cheese factories, clothing, boot and shoe factories, 
breweries, printing, iron and brass foundries,—the total 
value of all manufactures being nearly 410,000,000. 
The total production of wool in 1896 was over 
132,000,000 lIbs., of which more than 128,000,000 Ibs., 
valued at 44,391,848, were exported. Frozen meat was 
exported to the value of 41,250,000, gold upwards of 
£1,000,000, grain £350,000, butter, for the most part 
shipped to the United Kingdom, £282,000, cheese 
4130,000,—phormium (New Zealand hemp) £33,000, 
and kauri-gum £431,000. The total value of exports 
for 1896 was upwards of £9,320,000, and the imports 
47,137,320. The Exports for 1897 rose to £10,018,253, 
and the Imports to 48,047,881. The total trade of 
Australasia with the United Kingdom, including imports 
and exports, is upwards of 452,600,000, of which New 
Zealand’s share is upwards of £12,250,000. With their 
population of 4,000,000, the relative importance of these 
Colonies as a market for the productions of the United 
Kingdom is greater than that of South Africa, or France, 
and stands in the fourth place, with the United States, 
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India and Germany. It is more than two-thirds of that 
of India with its 300,000,000 inhabitants. The net in- 
debtedness of New Zealand at the end of March of last 
year was £43,552,323. Of this amount 430,000,000 
has been spent chiefly on railways, gold fields, coal mines, 
roads and bridges, telegraphs, land purchases, lighthouses, 
harbours, public buildings and schools. The land system 
of the Colony is based mainly on the principle of State- 
ownership of the soil, with perpetual tenancy in the occu- 
pation, the price being low with the view not of deriving a 
revenue, but of inducing settlers, and in order that the soil 
may become the “land of the people” a restriction of area 
is placed on what any man may hold. New Zealand is 
pre-eminently pastoral, but capable of great agricultural 
developments, with rich mineral deposits of gold, coal, tin, 
copper, and other minerals. The value of the output of 
gold up to the end of 1897 was £53,372,633. New Zealand 
therefore is a most eligible country for men of limited 


capital, wishing to be possessed of small holdings, where 
they can be most comfortable, healthy, and prosperous, and 
is specially adapted for those retiring from official duties, 
whether at home or in India.* 


FEDERATION OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


The question of federation, or the union of the Colonies 
for certain general purposes, was mooted forty-eight years 
ago, and ever since the question has engaged the attention of 
Statesmen both there and at home. From 1880 up to the 
present date conventions or conferences have been held 
both in the South and in London. It is hoped that during 
the present year a Constitution may be adopted, so that, 
under the Crown, there may be eventually established what 
I suggest should be called ‘‘ THE Dominion or AustTRAL- 
asia.” Difficulties in arriving at this most important result 
have mainly arisen from the desire of some Colonial 


* Official returns for the past 11 months show that there will be a 
substantial surplus at the end of this financial year.—Zd. 
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Statesmen to frame the Constitution after the model of 
that of the United States of America, forgetting that the 
British Government is not that of a Republic,—others con- 
sidering that the Constitution of Norway or of Switzerland 
should be followed, forgetting the experience of the States- 
men of Canada, or still earlier the principles which led 
to the union of Scotland with England, and the union of 
Ireland with Great Britain. While England similarly safe- 
guards all the rights and interests of each Colony, it is 
surely possible that a bond of union can be framed for the 
benefit and development of each and all. The union with 
England has been beneficial to Scotland and Ireland, 
and so has the Constitution of Canada not only to its 
Provinces, but also to the United Kingdom and to India, 
from the construction of railways, telegraphs, lines of steam- 
ships and other gigantic undertakings which could not have 
been accomplished but by the action of one great and united 
Colony, loyally devoted to the Throne. Let Australasia 
act, therefore, on the principle that the Crown of England 
is the fountain of honour, and its aim the defence, safety, 
and prosperity of all the Colonies, in union with the Empire, 
peace and goodwill to all nations being ‘‘ tHE Domrnton’s ” 
motto with the implied force, in addition, of ‘‘ Memo me 
impune lacesstt.” 
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THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS. 


By THE Rev. G. U. Pops, M.A.; D.D. 
(Balliol College, Oxford.) 


V. TIRUVALLUVAR, THE GNOMIC POET. 


§ 1. THE PARIAH WEAVER OF MAILAPOR. 


THE greatest Tamil poetry is the work (his only one!) of Ziruvalluvar,* 
who was, according to universal tradition, a Pariah weaver, of Mailapir, 
or St. Thomé, a suburb of Madras, which city in his days was not in 
existence. His date is absolutely uncertain, though we may safely limit it 
to between a.D. 800 and 1000. His very name is unknown, the title 
Tiruva]luvar meaning simply Pariah priest, or soothsayer.t Mailapir, 
then a seaport of some importance, was the very place which the tradition 
of ancient Christendom regards as the scene of the apostle St. Thomas’s 
martyrdom. And it is a noteworthy circumstance, that from precisely the 
spot so hallowed in the annals of Christianity, should have proceeded, 
some centuries later, the Oriental book which, more than any other in the 
wide range of Eastern literature, seems to reflect the moral teaching of the 
GREAT MASTER whom all the world reveres. 

In this sketch of the great sage is brought together the sum of all I have 
published in various places, desiring to give as full a life of the bard as can 
be extracted from endless legends. 

Of Homer we know scarcely anything, and of Shakespeare not much ; 
of Tiruvalluvar no vestige but his 1,330 immortal couplets remains. 

In the history of Kadi/ar we have given the myth that makes Tiruval]luvar 
and Kabilar brothers with Avvai for a sister. The legends are self-contra- 
dictory and absurd. /agavan and Athi are given as the names of the 
father and mother. Now Pagavan means “God,” and A7hi is “ beginning.” 
They occur in the compound, in the first couplet of the Kurral, which is 
translated “the primal Deity”; and this may have been the germ of the 
myth. The infant Tiruvalluvar, like Kabilar, sung a quatrain when 
abandoned in the grove of “ Iluppai”’ trees (Bassia longifolia) at Mayila- 
pur ; but it is hardly worth translating. 

The design of the legend is to show that these great poets were really of 
Brahman origin and zealous adherents of the Caiva sect,—which cannot 
have been the case. 


* The “ Sacred Kurral” of Tiruvalluva-Nayanir. With Metrical Translation, 
Notes, Grammar, Lexicon, and Concordance. By the Rev. G. U. Pope, M.A., D.Dy 
Fellow of the Madras University, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the 
German Oriental Society. London: Sampson Low and Co. 

+ He is called, more especially by Caivites, 7éruvalluva-Nayandr. In the introduc- 
tion to his prose version of the Periya Puranam, that eminent scholar Arrumuga-Navalar 
explains the use of the term Nayanar. It means ‘‘ Lord,” but in Caivite=“ Saint.” 
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The tradition of his life-long friendship with Eléla-Cingan,* who was 
captain and owner of a small trading ship, seems credible. Everything 
seems to show the sage to have been a many-sided man, looking out over 
the “ many sounding sea ” with a keen interest in humanity. 

M. Ariel (in a letter to Burnouf, published in the “ Journal Asiatique,” 
1848) speaks of his work as the “ masterpiece of Tamil literature—one of 
the highest and purest expressions of human thought.’”’ Again he says: 
“That which is above all wonderful in the Xwurra/l is the fact that its 
author addresses himself, without regard to castes, peoples, or beliefs, to 
the whole community of mankind; the fact that he formulates sovereign 
morality and absolute reason ; that he proclaims in their very essence, in 
their eternal abstractedness, virtue and truth ; that he presents, as it were, 
in one group the highest laws of social and domestic life ; that he is equally 
perfect in thought, in language, and in poetry, in the austere metaphysical 
contemplation of the great mysteries of the Divine Nature as in the easy 
and graceful analysis of the tenderest emotions of the heart.” 

Owing to the labours of Dr. Graul, the Xurra/ has been edited also in 
Germany with German and Latin versions. 

M. Ariel published in French a translation of a portion of Tiruvalluvar. 
Mr. Whyte Ellis, M.c.s., translated about twenty-three chapters ; Mr. Drew, 
a Missionary, published twenty-four chapters ; but until recently no com- 
plete translation had been published in English, nor had any edition 
with critical apparatus been issued under English auspices. And this is 
remarkable, considering England’s close connection with the land of the 
Tamils. 

§ 2. THE KuRRAL. 

Tiruval]luvar was an eclectic in religion and philosophy. Twelve standard 
commentaries exist, written by distinguished authors of as many sects, who 
all claim him ; and this shows how entirely comprehensive his teaching is. 
His work is absolutely received through all South India as of supreme 
authority. It must be remembered that before his time Christianity had 
long been taught in South India, and that Armenian monasteries existed 
within a short distance of his house, while on the Western coast the 
Nestorians had very large and flourishing missions, the native king of 
Travancore having been at one time a Christian. It appears therefore 
almost certain that he had some acquaintance with Christianity. Careful 
study of the Xurra/ must convince anyone of this, though it is not easy to 
convey to others a conviction that is grounded so much upon internal 
evidence. 

The poet was also intimately acquainted with the best Sanskrit literature, 
with the Buddhist system in its original character, with the writings of the 
Jains (to whom he has often been said especially to belong), and it may 
be, with some of the earlier Mohammedan treatises. But his ethics are in 
the main Christian, and it is not too much to say that scarcely any precept 
in the New Testament is without a more or less adequate representation 


* «Eléla” is an interjection, the cry of the Tamil boatmen, when they see the crested 
surf-wave coming on. (Gixgan=‘‘lion-hearted.” His may only have been a surf-boat, 
such as some of us remember well. 
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in the Xurra/. Some of the couplets will seem, when carefully studied in 
the original, to be very like transcripts from the Sacred Scriptures, and 
have in Tamil a certain foreign character, discernible perhaps only by 
experts. * 

§ 3. THE Mapura COLLEGIUM. 


Tradition says that in Tiruvalluvar’s days there was a great Academy in 
the Southern city, Madura, of which all learned Tamil scholars were 
members, and of which the god Civa himself condescended to be the 
President.t This learned corporation possessed a miraculous bench, that 
floated on the waters of the great ¢azk or lake belonging to the famous 
Madura temple, and had the faculty of expanding to make room for any 


* The following couplets taken from a multitude will suggest a more or less close 
parallelism with the teaching of the Christian Scriptures. 
‘© When lust and wrath and error’s triple tyranny is o’er, 
Their very names for aye extinct, then pain shall be no more.” (360.) 
** Cruel is the arrow straight, the crooked lute is sweet, 
Judge by their deeds the many forms of men you meet.” (279.) 
‘** Ambrosia in the sewer spilt, is word 
Spoken in presence of the alien herd.” (720.) 
‘* What’s gained through tears with tears shall go ; 
From loss good deeds entail harvests of blessings grow.” (659.) 
**To punish wrong, with kindly benefits the doers ply ; 
Thus shame their souls ; but pass the ill unheeded by.” (314.) 
** From wisdom’s vaunted lore what doth the learner gain, 
If as his own he guard not others’ soul from pain?” (315.) 
** What his own soul has felt as bitter pain, 
From making others feel should man abstain.” (316.) 
**’Tis never good to let the thought of good things done thee pass away ; 
Of things not good, ’tis good to rid thy memory that very day.” (108.) 
**In flesh by fire inflamed, nature may thoroughly heal the sore ; 
In soul by tongue inflamed, the ulcer healeth never more.” (129. 
‘* As earth bears up the men who delve into her breast, 
With scornful men to bear of virtues is the best.” (151.) 
‘* Forgiving trespasses is good always ; 
Forgetting them hath even higher praise.” (152.) 
** Though others work thee ill, thus shalt thou blessing reap ; 
Grieve for their sin, thyself from vicious action keep.” (157.) 
‘* If each his own, as neighbours’ faults would scan, 
Could any evil hap to living man?” (190.) 
‘* Loss that is gain, and death of life’s true bliss fulfilled, 
Are fruits which only wisdom rare can yield.” (235.) 
‘* Though men should work thee woe, like touch of tongues of fire, 
’Tis well if thou can’st save thy soul from burning ire.” (308.) 


+ Of this the accomplished P. Sundram Pillai says: ‘‘It is open to doubt whether 
there ever existed a regularly constituted body of Pandits and Poets, which may be 
called a college in our modern sense of the word ; but that a number of brilliant men 
of genius rose and flourished soon after the memorable victory of Zalai-Alanginam, 
and at intervals from one another so short that in the perspective view of posterity they 
appear to have formed but one grand galaxy,—one single group or college,—-it would 
be the height of scepticism to question.” 
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worthy candidate, and thus the Academy was kept select. When the 
Pariah bard presented himself with his 1330 couplets, his want of caste 
was alleged as a reason for his exclusion. Meekly acquiescing, he craved 
permission but to lay his book at the end of the bench. His request was 
granted ; but no sooner had the book rested there, than the whole of 
the members of the Academy found themselves floating in the tank, the 
weight of the poem having upset the bench : which, in fact, there and then 
finally disappeared. The advent of the new poet was fatal to the Madura 
Sanskrit-Tamil school! The Kurral marked the period when the songs 
and panegyrics of the Southern school had to give place to a higher and 
more widely human strain. 


§ 4. TAMIL POETRY. 


Nothing, not even a corrupt Greek chorus, so defies the efforts of the 
student as does very much of the high Tamil poetry, especially that of the 
Pandiyan school. The poetical dialect of Tamil allows every kind and 
any amount of ellipsis; so that a line is often little else than a string of 
crude forms artfully fitted together. The best compositions are the Venpa 
guatrains and couplets, each containing a complete idea—a moral epigram. 
Their construction resembles that of a design in mosaic, and the materials 
so fitted together are sometimes it may be mere bits of coloured glass, but 
sometimes also very precious stones and pure gold.* 

Especially of Tiruvalluvar it may be said, as Archbishop Trench says of 
St. Augustine (S¢. Augustine as an Interpreter of Scripture, p. 154): “He 
abounds in short and memorable epigrammatic sayings, concentrating with a 
forceful brevity the whole truth which he desires to impart into some single 
phrase, forging it into a polished shaft, at once pointed to pierce, and 
barbed that it shall not lightly drop from, the mind and memory.” 

The Xurra/ in three books treats of Virtue, domestic and ascetic, of 
Wealth or the State, and of Love. It is divided into 133 chapters, each 
consisting of ten couplets. 


§$ 5. His SysTEM FOUNDED ON LOVE. 


Among many things most remarkable in this poet is, that, being the 
greatest ethical teacher India has ever had, he makes love, (the aya7n of 
the Christian Scriptures,) the foundation of morals. Love is the fulfilling 
of the law. 


The following ten couplets are in Chapter viii., on “The Possession 
of Love.” 


* It is not improbable that Tiruvalluvar was the inventor of the Venpad Couplet. [See 
Pope’s ‘‘ Kurral,” Int. xxv.-xxviii., and II, Grammar, § 185-188.] The earliest Tamil 
metre was the flowing and free Agava/ in which the wandering minstrels of the 
Purranannirru sang the praises of their patrons. and asked for gifts, to the accompani- 
ment of the now forgotten YAR, or lute. The artificial Venpa quatrain with its rhymes 
and strict laws of sequence followed, and finally, the Azrra/, the condensed, polished 
‘arrow of song,” was perfected by the Pariah Weaver. The Agaval is to the Venpa as 
the original: Ballata and Canzone of old Italian were to the highly-artificial Sonnet, which 
was their highest product. ; 
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“ And is there bar that can even love restrain? 
The tiny tear shall make the loving secret plain.” 
“ The loveless to themselves belong alone ; 
The loving men are others’ to the very bone.”* 
‘* Of precious soul with body’s flesh and bone, 
The union yields one fruit, the life of love alone.” 
‘** From love fond yearning springs for union of sweet minds ; 
And that the bond of rare excelling friendship binds.” 
‘* Sweetness on earth and rarest bliss above, 
These are the fruits of tranquil life of love.” 
** The unwise deem that virtue only love sustains, 
It also helps the man who evil deeds restrains.”” 
(For love alone can overcome evil !) 
As sun’s fierce ray dries up the boneless things, 
So loveless beings virtue’s power to nothing brings. 


(The idea is that the sun shrivels up insect life, which the rains restore.) 


The loveless soul the very joys of life may know, 

When flowers, in barren soil, on sapless trees shall blow ! 
Though outward part complete, the body’s fitly framed ; 
What good, when soul, of love devoid, lies ha/¢ and maimed ? 
Bodies of loveless men are bony framework clad with skin ; 
Then is the body seat of life, when love resides within. 


The following are a few couplets taken at random : 


PURITY OF HEART. 
Spotless be thou in mind! This only merits virtue’s name ; 
All else, mere pomp of idle sound, no real wealth can claim. 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 
If love and virtue in the household reign, 
This is of life the perfect grace and gain. 
THE WIFE. 
There is no lack within the house where wife in worth excels ; 
There is no luck within the house where wife dishonour’d dwells. 
CHILDREN: 
‘The pipe is sweet,” ‘‘ the lute is sweet,” by them ‘twill be averr’d, 
Who music of their infants’ lisping lips have never heard. 





* This may appear prosaic and undignified ; but the writer was present, forty years 
ago, at the cremation of the Maharaja Sivaji, the last Mahratta ruler of Tanjore, and 
descendant of the great Sivaji, founder of the Mahratta dominion. There, on a wide 
plain, where were assembled more than ten thousand subjects of the late king, a vast 
funeral pyre of sandalwood had been erected and saturated with butter-oil, or g47. On 
this his body was laid, wrapped in a saffron-coloured cloth, amid a silence most profound, 
broken only now and again by the muttered Sanskrit mantras. Then the nearest of 
kin to the dead king was borne three times round the pile, and soon was heard the 
crash of a vessel of water thrown down, and the sound of the running water-—-symbol of 
man’s life, which ‘‘ zs as water spilt upon the ground that cannot be gathered up again.” 
At this signal the torch was applied, and a pyramid of fire shot up into the midnight 
sky, while the moan of the thousands around was heard, like the sullen roar of the sea 
on some surf-beaten shore. Ina very short time all was consumed but a thin heap of 
ashes, in the centre of which was a line of dazzling white,—the calcined domes. An old 
woman standing by exclaimed, pointing to this: ‘‘ Alas! alas! so great a king has gone 
so!” The last you see of a man in India is often this, 
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JUSTICE. 
The gain and loss of life are not mere accident ; 
Just mind inflexible is sages’ ornament. 


HumIi.irty. 
Humility in all is goodly grace ; but chief in them 
With fortune blest. ’Tis fortune’s diadem ! 


THE TONGUE. 
In flesh by fire inflamed, Nature may thoroughly heal the sore ; 
In soul by tongue inflamed, the ulcer healeth never more. 


§ 6. GRATITUDE. 


The following are quoted because it is thoughtlessly said sometimes that 
Orientals have no word for gratitude, and are in fact ungrateful, which is 
not true! They are from Chapter XI.—“ The Knowledge of Benefits 
conferred : Gratitude.” 

Assistance given by those who ne’er received our aid, 
Is debt by gift of heaven and earth but poorly paid. 


A timely benefit, —though thing of little worth 

The gift itself,—in excellence transcends the earth. 

Kindness of men of stainless soul remember evermore ! 
Forsake thou never friends who were thy stay in sorrow sore ! 


Through all seven worlds, in sevenfold birth, 
Remains in mem’ry of the wise, 
Friendship of those who wiped on earth 
The tears of sorrow from their eyes. 
*Tis never good to let the thought of good things done thee pass away : 
Of things not good, ’tis good to rid thy memory that very day. 


Effaced straightway is deadliest injury, 
By thought of one kind act in days gone by. 


§ 7. FATE AND FREEDOM. 


The Tamil moralist’s treatment of the doctrines of human freedom and 
fate is very remarkable. He teaches the omnipotence of Fate, considered 
partly as an everlasting imputation of “ Deeds,” and partly of the will of 
Civa the Supreme ; but yet addresses men as absolutely free to follow, or 
to disregard, the higher impulse of virtuous instinct. He recognises and 
insists upon each individual’s absolute responsibility for his choice of the 
higher or lower path in his earthly pilgrimages. (Comp. Pope’s Nabadiyar, 
pp. 66-74.) 

In the following, and in many other couplets, our bard teaches that 
“man is man, and master of his fate.” 

‘Call them of perfect virtue’s sea the shore, 

Who, though the Fates should fail, fail never more.” (989.) 
‘*’Tis no reproach though unpropitious Fate should ban ; 

But not to do man’s work is foul disgrace to man !” (618.) 
‘* Though Fate divine should make your labour vain ; 

Effort its labour’s sure reward will gain.” (619.) 
** Who strive with undismayed, unfaltering mind, 

At length shall leave opposing Fate behind.” (620,) 


The idea that ‘‘the mind’s the standard of the man,”’ is a favourite one 
in Tamil. 
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But Ziruvalluvar’s (59 5) 


‘* With rising flood the rising lotus’ stem unwinds ; 
The height of men is measured by their minds ;” 
is (may one say?) unequalled. It is very curious to read in Landor’s 
“ Gebir ”: 
‘*« The sea-bird rises as the billows rise ; 


Not otherwise when mountain floods descend 
Smiles the unsullied lotus glossy-haired.”’ 


§ 8. “ Fairs.” 


There is another word in constant use by Tiruvalluvar, and other more 
recent South Indian authors, which literally means “ vision,” and is used 
to express that instinctive apprehension, or spiritual perception of the right 
and true, that belongs only to devout souls. It takes the place of “ faith,” 
for which there is in pure Tamil no exact equivalent. It is to this faculty 
that the revelation of duty is assigned ; and the following verse exhibits 
the ethical sanctions of right conduct in a remarkable way— 

‘* Ev’n when resources fail, they weary not of kindness due, 
They to whom duty’s self appears in VISION true.” (218.) 
This spiritual faculty may be injured by the dominance of the senses, and 
is only fully exercised by those who have attained to self-mastery— 


‘*Men who have conquered sense, with sight from sordid VISION freed, 
Desire not other good, e’en in the hour of sorest need.” (174.) 
Again— 
‘*The men of VISION pure, from wildering folly free, 
Not e’en in thoughtless hour speak words of vanity.’”’ (199.) 
In another place he talks of “‘ pure and passionless vision.” And again he 
says— 
‘* Darkness departs, and rapture springs to men who see 
The mystic VISION pure, from all delusion free.” (352.) 
And again— 
“‘ Though troubles press, no shameful deeds they do 
Whose eyes the ever-during VISIGN view.” (654.) 
Hence to our poet duty is nothitig arbitrary, but the revelation to purged 
eyes of that which is within the veil. (mp. tu? Ch. cli.) ¢ 


§ 9. SUMMARY OF THE KURRAL. 


It is not, however, by such quotations merely that the real value and 
significance of the Kurra/ is to be judged. The whole scope and connec- 
tion of chapters v.-xxiv. should be studied to show the beauty of the 
life of the Tamil householder as the South Indian va¢es sacer contemplates 
it. The ideal householder leads on earth a consecrated life (50), not 
unmindful of any duty to the living, or to the departed (42). His wife, 
the glory of his house, is modest and frugal ; adores her husband ; guards 
herself, and is the guardian of the house’s fame (ch. vi.) His children are 
his choicest treasures ; their babbling voices are his music ; he feasts with 
the gods when he eats the rice their tiny fingers have played with; and 
his only aim is to make them worthier than himself (vii.). Affection is 
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the very life of his soul : of all his virtues the first and greatest. The sum 
and source of them all is love (viii.). His house is open to every guest, 
whom he welcomes with smiling face and pleasant word, and with whom 
he shares his meal (ix.). Courteous in speech (x.), grateful for every kind- 
ness (xi.), just in all his dealings (xii.), master of himself in perfect self- 4 
control (xili.), strict in the performance of every assigned duty (xiv.), i: 
pure (xv.), patient and forbearing (xvi.), with a heart free from envy (xvii.), 
moderate in desires (xvili.), speaking no evil of others (xix.), refraining 
from unprofitable words (xx.), dreading the touch of evil (xxi.), diligent in 
the discharge of all the duties of his position (xxii.), and liberal in his 
benefactions (xxiii.), he is one whom all unite to praise (xxiv.). 
It is not irreverent to put side by side with this the words which I feel 
sure he had heard, or at least the summary of them (Phil. iv. 6-8) : H 
** Whatsoever things are pure, 5 
Whatsoever things are honourable, ; 
Whatsoever things are just, 3 | 
Whatsoever things are of good report, H 
If there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think of these things.” 5 
4 




























































§ 10. THE Poet’s Home. 

Tradition (reflecting, doubtless, in many things, the spirit of a much later 
age) says that the life of the poet in A/ai/apiir, with his wife Vagug?, was 
in perfect accordance with these chapters. She was the embodiment of 8 
all the Kurra/ requires in the “ help to household life” (ch. vi. 51-60). 

Her father, J/arka-sagayan, struck with the poet’s virtues, offered him 
his daughter in marriage. Tiruvalluvar was inclined to marry, because 5 
domestic virtue is the highest, yet resolved first to try the maiden’s temper 
and gifts ; and accordingly replied: ‘“ If she will take this sand, and make 
it into rice for me, I will take her as my wife.” Vagug7 meekly took the 
basket of sand, and, feeling sure that what the holy man ordained was 
possible and right, proceeded to boil it; and, as (in v. 55) the virtuous 
woman is said to have power with the gods, so it came to pass with her: a 
miracle was wrought on her behalf, and she was able to bring him the 
tice for which he asked. So she became his wife, faithful and obedient. 

In one of the after days, when the poet’s fame had spread through all 
the Tamil country, a noble stranger came to the weaver’s cottage, and 
asked the question ($0 mvch discussed in those times), “ Which is the 
greater, domestic lif). a life of asceticism?” The sage, while cour- 
teously entertaining the stranger, gave no reply in words to the question. 
The inquirer was left, as the poet’s guest, to see domestic life in its perfect 
grace, and judge for himself. What he saw was this: One day when 
Vacugi was drawing water from the well, the sage suddenly called her, and 
the obedient wife instantly came, /eaving the bucket hanging midway in the 
well, 

Another day, when the good housewife brought her husband his morning 
meal of cold rice, he complained that it durnt his mouth! when she, 
unquestioning, and unhesitating in her attention to his comfort, instantly 
began to fan it. Another day, at noon, when the glaring light was every- 
where, the sage, who was at work at his loom, let fall his shuttle, and 
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lamp and brought it him ! 

The inquirer had learnt his lesson: “Where such a wife is found, 
domestic life is the best. Where such a wife is not, the life of the ascetic 
is to be preferred.” 

So the poet and his Vagugi, this Griselda of the olden Tamil days, 
lived till the time that she must leave him, and gain “release.” The 
dying wife looked wistfully at her husband. ‘‘ What is it?” said he. 
“When you married me, and on that day I stood and spread the rice for 
you (literally, for you, my god), you gave me 2 commandment to place 
always, with your meals, a cup of water and a needle. I know not why it 
was.” “It was,” he replied, “that if a grain of rice were spilt, I might 
pick it up, preventing waste, and purify it.”’ Satisfied, the meek Vagugi 
closed her eyes for ever. 

She had during her whole married life unhesitatingly obeyed his com- 
mand, nor ever questioned her lord’s command! And also, it is clear, no 
grain of rice had ever been spilt ! 

As he lay that night, after her death and cremation, pondering, he was 
heard to exclaim (there are many various readings of the verse) : 

‘* Sweet as my daily food! O full of love! O wife, 
Obedient ever to my word! Chafing my feet, 
The last to sleep, the first to rise, O gentle one ! 
By night, henceforth, what slumber to mine eyes ?” 

Whatever may be thought of these simple and thoroughly characteristic 
traditions as to his own home, it is the singular glory of the poet to have 
drawn the picture which the Kurral presents of the perfect householder ; 
and it speaks loudly in favour of the Tamil race that these couplets are 
enshrined in the heart of hearts of the whole people. Dynastic changes, 
Muhammadan raids and irruptions of races, and foreign domination through 
a dozen centuries, have changed many things (on the whole for the better) 
in the South: 

** Old times are changed, old manners gone, 
And strangers fill the Paéndyan’s throne.” 

But the Tamil race preserves many of its old virtues, and has the 
promise of a noble future. Their English friends, in teaching them all 
that the West has to impart, will find little to unteach in the moral lessons 
of the Kurra/ rightly understood. 






called for a light to seek it! The wife, with unquestioning obedience, lit a 
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THE HOLY WRITINGS OF THE SIKHS.* 
By M. Macautirre, B.c.s. (Ret.). 


I PRESUME the Sikh religion is of all others the least known to the learned 
world. It is not contained in works written in scientific languages with 
fixed etymological structure. It is rather contained in short hymns com- 
posed for popular instruction by Indian Bhagats or Saints, and by the 
Apostles of the Sikhs. Those hymns are found in a variety of Indian 
dialects prevailing from Pandharpur in the Deccan—where Nan Deo and 
Trilochan flourished—to the extreme north of India. Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Turki, Marathi and Gujarati are represented in those compositions. 


_There is as yet no dictionary and no grammar to assist in their perusal. 


To compile a grammar would, in the opinion of Sikh scholars, be totally 
impossible, for every etymological rule has been set at defiance by their 
sacred poets. A dictionary, too, though not totally impossible would be a 
work of singular difficulty, for there are several words which are still only 
translated conjecturally. 

The principal sacred books of the Sikhs are two large volumes, the Ad 
Granth—generally called the Granth Sahib—and the Granth of Guru 
Gobind Singh. The Ad Granth contains the compositions of Guru Nanak, 
the founder of the Sikh religion; of his successors Angad, Amar Das, Ram 
Das, and Arjan ; Nymus of the Hindu Bhagats or Saints Jaidev, Nan Deo, 
Trilochan, Sain, Raidas, Pipa, Surdas, Dhamia Jat; verses of a Musalman 
saint called Farid; and panegyrics of the Gurus by the bards who either 
attended them or admired their character. The compositions of Segh 
Bahadur the ninth Guru were subsequently inserted in the Granth Sahib in 
the space left vacant for them by Guru Arjan. And one recension of the 
sacred volume further contains a hymn composed by Mira Bai, Queen of 
Chitaur. 

The Bhagats mentioned were precursors of Guru Nanak, and their hymns 
were inserted in the Granth partly as enunciating the doctrines of the Gurus 
and partly as loci probantes or authorities for the new Evangel. 

The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh while containing hymns of the Guru’s 
own composition is largely formed of translations from the Sanskrit made 
by him or under his immediate supervision, and of tales illustrating the 
deceit of women. 

The Sikh religion appears to have had a Budhistic basis in so far as it 
has retained the doctrines of Nirvana, karma, transmigration, and several 
most exalted moral precepts ; but practically it may be considered as a re- 
formation of Hinduism. 

There is probably no one reading this paper who is not acquainted with 
the leading principles of Hinduism. In the Vedic age it was perhaps at its 
best, but however pure a religion may, in the opinion of its votaries, have 

* This paper, which was written for this Review, was partially read at the Paris 
Oriental Congress of September last. —Zd. 
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descended from Heaven, it is unfortunate that it is always subject in the 
course of tiine to alteration and disintegration. 

During the epoch which is: known in Europe as the Middle Ages, a wave 
of superstition extended through the greater part of the world. The con- 
dition of the age in India is thus described by Mahapati a biographer of 
medizval Hindu saints : “ Sacrifices, alms, and religious duties had ceased. 
Brahmins, then styled the lords of the earth, relinquished their religious 
functions and never retired into forests at any period of their lives. Ksha- 
tryas forgot their own special duties and became unscrupulous. Sons did 
not heed the advice of their parents, and disciples ceased to serve their 
spiritual guides. Husbands listened to the words of their wives, and dwelt 
with their wives’ fathers. No one wished to undertake the fatigue of a 
pilgrimage. Men ceased to sing the praises of God and turned instead to 
the enjoyment of shows and spectacles. The possessors of wealth no 
longer took pleasure in giving alms to the needy, and the young and healthy 
renounced religious austerities. Kings ceased to love their subjects, and 
all justice and morality were laid aside. Ladies of rank became slaves and 
sold their daughters. The reign of falsehood had set in ; what was base 
was represented as genuine. Cruel people misled and ruined the innocent. 
God was represented by stones which were broken by strangers. The 
Gayatri or formula of initiation of the Hindu Saints was never uttered. 
There was substituted for it the charm of the magician. And the secular 
authorities of the time to crown their iniquities levied taxes on the ancient 
places of pilgrimage. 

Indeed there is a wonderful analogy between the spiritual condition of 
Europe and Asia during the period to which I refer. In Europe most 
religious works were written in Latin ; in India they were in Sanskrit. In 
Europe it is admitted that, though the state of society may not have been 
such as is described by the Marathi Chronicler it was far from satisfactory 
looking at it from our present standpoint. In Europe and Asia all learning 
was in the hands of the priesthood, and this admittedly led to serious 
abuses in both continents. But when things are at their worst they often 
mend. During the very period that Wickliffe and Luther and Calvin in 
Europe were warning men of the errors that had crept into Christianity, 
men like Kabir and Guru Nanak were denouncing priestcraft and idolatry 
in India, and with very considerable success. Most of the medizval saints 
who led the crusade against superstition founded sects which still survive, 
but the most numerous and powerful of all is the great Sikh sect founded 
by Baba Nanak, which already forms a large portion of the population of 
the Panjab and which is scattered in greater or less numbers throughout 
the whole of India. 

Jaidev, the author of the Gitagovind, is not generally known as a religious 
reformer. In the sacred books of the Sikhs are found two hymns of his in 
the Prakrit language of his time in which he represents God as distinct 
from nature, yet everywhere present. He taught that the practice of Jog, 
sacrifice and austerities were as nothing in comparison with the repetition of 
God’s name, and he inculcated the worship of God alone in thought, word. 
and deed. What was worthy of worship, he said, he had worshipped, and 
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what was worthy of trust he had trusted, and he had become blended with 
God, as water blends with water. Jaidev was followed by numerous Hindu 
saints whose intellectual vision was sufficiently acute to perceive that the 
superstitions of the Hindu only led to spiritual unhappiness. 

Of these saints Ramanand was one of the most distinguished. He is 
believed to have flourished in the 11th century of the Christian era. Un- 
fortunately but little is known of his life. His followers make it a special 
object to keep all details regarding him a profound secret. So much how- 
ever, is known, that he was born at Mailkot in the south of India, and that 
he, after a long study of Hindu theology in his own country, visited Benares, 
then as now the great stronghold of the Hindu religion. 

It would appear that about that time Hindu and Mahammadan theo- 
logians engaged in public controversies at that great holy city. The 
Musalmans insisted on the Divine unity, and ridiculed idol worship and 
incarnations, and there can be little doubt’ that the preaching of the 
Mahammadans gave the Hindu minds a decided direction towards mono- 
theism, and this was strikingly exemplified in the case of Ramanand and 
his followers. 

While at Benares Ramanand laid aside several social and caste obser- 
vances of the Hindus, called his disciples the liberated, and freed them 
from all restrictions in eating and bathing. The following hymn of 
Ramanand is preserved in the Granth Sahib. He had been invited by a 
Brahmin to attend Hindu religious worship ; and the following was his 
reply : 

‘* Whither shall I go? I am happy at home. 
My heart will not go with me ; it has become a cripple.* 
One day my heart desired to go ; 
I ground sandal, took attar of roses and many perfumes, 
And was proceeding to worship in the temple of Brahma 
But my spiritual guide showed me God in my heart. 
Wherever I go I find only water or stones ; 
But Thou, O God, art equally contained in everything. 
The Vedas and the Puranas I have ali seen and searched. 
Go thou thither if God be not here. 
O true guru, I am a sacrifice unto Thee, 
Who hast cut away all my perplexities and doubts. 
Ramanand’s Lord is the all-pervading God, 
The guru’s word has cut away millions of acts.” 


The greatest of all Ramanand’s followers was Kabir. He is said to have 
been born of a virgin widow as the result of prayer offered for her by 
Ramanand in ignorance of her status. The most recent research into the 
life of Kabir represents that he was born in May, a.p. 1398. After his 
birth he was exposed on the margin of a lake near Benares, where he was 
found by a Musalman weaver. The name Kabir, in the Arabic language, 
means great, as you all know ; and great was Kabir in every sense of the 
word. According to a tradition in his own country a favourite expression 
of Kabir was, “ If God is a stone then I will worship a mountain.” I give 
the following specimens of his composition. 

* Compare the use of the word Mancus by Horace. 
+ Karma—acts which attach to the soul, and hinder its progress to Nirvana, 
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Kabir thus reprobated hypocrisy : 


** Why dost thou display to men thy wooden rosary ? 

If thou remember not God in thy heart, what availeth thy rosary ?* 

Why does the Mahammadan priest ascend the minaret ? the Lord is not deaf. 
Search within thy heart for Him for whose sake thou callest to prayer.” t 


In the compositions of the saints Ram is one of the names of God. 
Men should, Kabir points out, pray to God not to Ram Chandar his 
Hindu incarnation : 


There are different ways of uttering Ram,} but there is only one proper way. 

He whom everybody calls Ram was ov/y a mountebank. 

Call him Ram who is all-pervading, discrimination must be exercised in repeating His 
name. 

The one God is contained in many things, Ram Chandra is only contained in himself.§ 


The following is a satire on the ritualistic practices of the Hindus: 


If union with God be obtained by going about naked, 

All the deer of the forest shall be saved. 

It matters not whether one goeth naked or weareth skin, 

If he recognise not God in his heart. 

If supernatural power be obtained by shaving the head, 

Why should not sheep obtain salvation ? 

If, O brethren, the chaste man is saved 

Why should not a eunuch obtain the supreme state? 

Kabir says, hear, O my brethren, who has obtained deliverance without the name 
of God ?| 


God “ prefers before all temples the upright heart and pure ”’ : 


What avazleth devotion, what penance, what fasting and worship 
To him in whose heart there is worldly love ? 

O man, apply the heart to God. 

Thou shalt not obtain Him by artifice. 

Put away covetousness and regard for what people say of thee. 
Renounce lust, wrath and pride. 

By the religious ceremonies of the Hindus conceit is produced, 
That if they join and worship a stone they shall receive salvation. 
Kabir says by serving Hz I have obtained the Lord. 

By becoming simple in heart I have met my God. 


Kabir tried to level all class distinctions : 


While dwelling in the womb man has neither family nor caste. 
All things have sprung from the seed of Brahm. 

Say, O Pandit, how long hast thou been a Brahmin ? 

Do not waste thy life calling thyself a Brahmin. 

If thou art a Brahmin born of a Brahmin mother, 

Why didst thou not come by some other way ? 

How art thou a Brahmin and I a Sudra? 

How am I made of blood and you of milk ? 

Kabir says in my estimation 

Only he who knoweth God is a Brahmin.** 





* Slok Kabir, 75. + Slok Kabir, 184. 
¢ Ram isan ordinary name of God in the Granth Sahib. 
§ Slok Kabir, 190 and 191. || Ganri Kabir, sabd 4. 


| Rag Ganri Kabir, sabd 6. ** Rag Ganri Kabir, sabd 7. 
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The following is a remonstrance to a Pandit who found impurity and 
caste defilement in almost everything : 


There is impurity in water, there is impurity in land, there is impurity in whatever is 
born, 

There is impurity in birth z¢se//, again in death ; Gou’s subjects are ruined by ¢hzs belief 
in impurity. 

O Pandit, tell me who is pure. 

Tell me what you know on the subject, my friend, 

There is impurity in the eyes, there is impurity in the tongue, there is impurity in the 
ears. 

In standing or sitting there is impurity ; impurity enters the kitchen. 

Everyone knows how to be caught 2 ¢mpurity, but scarcely any how to escape 
from it. 

Kabir says no impurity attaches to him who meditates on God in his heart.* 


In. Kabir’s estimation ritualistic practices are of no avail— 


How many wear the bark of trees as ciothes ! What if men dwell in the forest ? 

What availeth it, O man, to offer incense to idols and drench thy body with ablutions ? 

O my soul, I know that thou shalt depart. 

’O silly one, know God. 

Wherever I look I see none but those who are entangled in worldly love. 

Men of Divine knowledge and meditation, great preachers all are engrossed in this 
world’s affairs. 

Kabir says, without the name of the one God, this world is blinded by Mammon. 


Kabir in his spiritual humility coveted slander and the contempt of the 
world :— 


Slander, slander me, ye people, slander ; 
Slander is most pleasing to God’s servant. 
Slander is my father, slander my mother. 

If I am slandered I shall go to heaven 

And store in my heart the wealth of God’s name. 
If I am slandered when my heart is pure, 

The slanderer shall wash my clothes for me. 

He who slanders me is my friend ; 

My heart goes out to the slanderer. 

He is the slanderer who prevents my being slandered. 
The slanderer desires Jong life for me. 

To slander I bear love and affection ; 

Slander effects my salvation. 

To God’s servant Kabir slander is the best thing. 
The slanderer is lost ; I am saved.t 


The following is a satire on the Brahmins of Banaras :— 


They wear loin-cloths three and a half yards long and three sacrificial threads ;¢ 
They carry rosaries on their necks, and glittering brass utensils in their hands. 
They should not be called saints of God, but cheats of Banaras. 

Such saints are not pleasing to me ; 

-They gulp down trees with their branches ; 

They scrub their vessels and put them oz fives whose wood has been washed ; 
They dig up the earth, make two fireplaces,§ and eat up men whole. 





* Ganri Kabir, sabd 4. + Ganri Rag Kabir, sabd. 

t Also translated—change their threads three times a day. : 

§ One for curry and one for unleavened bread. It is supposed to be a luxury to hav 
two fireplaces. 
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Those sinners ever wander in sin, yet they call themselves the Untouching. 
Ever and ever they wander about in their pride and ruin all their families. 
Man is attached to what God has attached him, and his acts correspond. 
Kabir says he who meets the true Guru shall not be born again.* 


The following was addressed to a Kazi or Mahammadan magistrate, and 
turns on the practice of circumcision :— 


Whence have come the Hindus and the Musalmans? Who has invented their 
religion ?+ 

Having thought and reflected in thy heart, answer this— 

Who shall go to heaven or hell ? 

O Kazi, what books dost thou expound ? 

Such readers and students as thou have fai/ed. None of them has obtained the infor- 
mation. 

Thou practisest circumcision through love for woman; I shall never agree to it 
O brother. 

If God had desived to make me a Musalman, I should have been born circumcised. 

If a man is to be made a Musalman by circumcision, what is to be done to a woman ? 

Thou clingest to thy wife who is half thy body; wherefore thou shouldst have remained 
a Hindu. 

Give up thy books, O foolish man, repeat God’s zame, thou practisest gross oppression. 

Kabir has laid hold of the prop of God, the Musalmans have totally failed.t 


Kabir unlike his successor Nanak deprecated the destruction of life in 
any form : 


Thou cuttest leaves, O flower girl ; but in every leaf there is life. 

The stone for which thou gatherest the leaves is lifeless. 

Thou art in error, O flower girl, in this. 

The true Guru is a wakeful God. 

Brahma is in the leaves, Vishnu in the branches, and Shiva in the flowers. 

Thou openly destroyest three Gods ; whom dost thou worship ? 

The scu/ptor carving the stone turned it into an idol, and 27 doing so put his foot upon 
its breast. 

If it were a real God it would have eaten him up. 

Men cook rice, dal, pudding, pan-cakes and Adsdr. 

The officiating Brahmins eat all these things, and fw? ashes into the idol’s mouth, 

The flower-girl is in error and leads the world astray. 

Kabir says, God has mercifully preserved me from error.§ 


The following is addressed to a Kazi who desired that Kabir should per- 
form the usual Mahammadan fasts and ceremonies : 


I am God’s poor slave, royal state is pleasing to thee. 

The eternal|| God, the Lord of religions, never ordained tyranny. 

O Kazi, nothing is accomplished by mere words. 

It is not by fasting and praying and repeating the creed that one goes to Heaven. 

The inner veil of the temple of Makha is in man’s heart, if the ¢ruth be known. 

The administration of justice should be thy prayers 

Knowledge of the inscrutable one thy creed 

The subjugation of thine evil passions thy prayer-carpet, then shouldst thou know what 
religion is. 

Recognize the Lord, take pity in thy heart on living things, subdue and disdain thy pride. 

Know God thyself and cause others to know Him, then shalt thou become a partner in 
Heaven. 

Matter is one, but has assumed divers shapes ; in the midst of them recognize God. 

Kabir says, thou hast abandoned heaven and attached thyself to hell 7 





* Rag Asa Kabir, sabd 2. + Literally, who has struck out their ways ? ; 
t Rag Asa Kabir, sabd 7. § Rag Asa Kabir, sabd 14 
|| Awwal, who was in the beginning. ‘] Rag Asa Kabir, sabd 17. 
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The following is a lecture against the veiling of women. It was ad- 
dressed to the second wife of Kamal, Kabir’s son: 


Stay, stay my daughter-in-law, do not veil thy face. 

At the last moment it shall not avail thee a kauri. 

Thy predecessor used to veil her face ; 

Follow not thou in her footsteps. 

The only advantage of veiling thy face is, 

That for five or ten days people may say that a virtuous daughter-in-law has come. 

Thy veil shall only be real, 

If thou sing God’s praises, and skip and dance zz His service. 

Kabir says, O daughter-in-law, thou shalt be victorious 

When thy life passes in singing God’s praises.* 

The following contains an uncompromising denunciation of the sacred 
books of the Hindus and Musalmans : 

By the favour of the guru the slave Kabir loves God. 

O Brethren, the Vedas and Mahammadan books are lies and free not the mind from 
anxiety. 

If for a moment thou restrain thy mind, God shall appear before thee. 

O man search thy heart daily, that thou mayst not fall into despair. ° 

This world is a magic show which has no tangibility. 

Men read falsehood and are pleased ; they quarrel over what they do not understand. 

The truth is the Creator is contained in the Creation. He is not of a blue colour /éke 
Krishna. 

Thou hast not bathed in the river which flows in heaven. 

Take heed, be ever watchful, God is everywhere present. 

God is the purest of the pure ; if you find another equal to Him, then entertain doubt. 

He to whom the merciful One has shown mercy knows Him.t 


Kabir’s strictures on the Hindu as well as the Musalman religion led to 
his persecution on several occasions. He was exposed to the rage of a 
furious elephant, to drowning and to other grave ordeals, but was miracu- 
lously preserved as he states on all such occasions by the direct intervention 
of God. Many of Kabir's followers believe that he still survives in de- 
fiance of persecution and the centuries which have passed since his 
ascertained birth. 


* Rag Asa Kabir, sabd 34. + Rag Tilang Kabir, sabd 1. 











QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. E. Montet. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr SmyTHE PaLMer, under the title of “ Babylonian influence on the 
Bible and popular beliefs” has published an interesting study on the two 
first chapters of Genesis* of which the following are the principal conclusions. 

The Mosaic record of the Creation is based on the more ancient accounts 
which have been preserved in the Babylonian tablets. The religious con- 
ceptions of the Babylonians, which formed the basis of the early faith of 
the Hebrews, seem to have had their suggestion in some of the phenomenal 
aspects of nature, more especially in the sun-drama which has evoked the 
religious enthusiasm of most primitive peoples. As the Babylonian sun- 
god Merodach, the Lord of Light, was held to be the creator of the earth, 
on the other hand, the dark, turbid waters of the sea, out of which the sun 
was seen to rise, became a vivid image of that primeval chaos from which 
the world was called forth. This tumultuous water, the envelope of the 
earth-mass, was personified as a dragon or serpentine monster, Tiamat, and 
from being the representative of physical evil, became ultimately significant 
of moral evil. Among the Hebrews this serpent or dragon is the being 
that introduces sin among the newly created race. 

The work by Clifford Howard on “Sex-worship”+ has for its object a 
general presentation of phallicism, or worship of the generative organs and 
their functions. The facts and views set forth by the author are very in- 
teresting, but the theme of the “ phallic origin of religion” is entirely para- 
doxical. “ Phallic worship,” says the author, “was not confined to any 
one race, nor to any particular age in the history of the world, but was the 
religion of all nations at all times.” Phallicism reached a high develop- 
ment among the ancient Semitic populations, but what is one to think of 
the author when he writes: ‘ We find that the fundamental religious beliefs 
of the world have remained unchanged from time immemorial, all pointing 
to a common origin, to a universal foundation, the worship of nature in 
its great mystery of life and procreation”? To Clifford Howard every- 
thing in every religion is a manifestation and a symbol of phallic worship : 
pillars and towers of Christian churches, etc. ; all is originally of sexual 
significance : cross, altar, celebration of Christmas and of Easter, pyramids, 
etc., etc. It is to be regretted that a work of value is disparaged by such 
evident exaggerations. 

ARABIC. 

A new review, in the Arabic language, has just appeared in Beyrouth ; 
it is printed at the Catholic Press of that town and is entitled Al-Machrig, 
an Arabic bi-monthly Catholic Review, Scientific and Literary, under the 
direction of the Péres de l’Université St. Joseph. This review is specially 


* London, David Nutt, 1897. + Washington, published by the author, 1897. 
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devoted to the study of all religious, scientific, literary and historical 
questions concerning the East and with publishing original texts, and to 
bring to notice the works of Orientalists. Each number (two have already 
appeared) contains a bibliographical bulletin, in which an account is given 
of publications relating to the East. 

Mr. V. Chauvin has just published an interesting fascicule on “‘ Pacolet 
and the Thousand and One Nights.”* He recognises in the celebrated 
Arabic collection the origin of a well-known popular legend. 

In our last Report we omitted to mention, in reference to the epigraphic 
works of Mr. van Berchem, the valuable article which he has published in 
the “Journal Asiatique” (May-June 1897) upon the “Epigraphie des 
Assassins de Syrie.” Mr. van Berchem is a past master in this kind of work. 

At the last moment we received the 19th and 2oth fascicules of the 
“Grammaire de Sibawaihi,” edited by Jahn ; we hope to see this important 
work completed. 

THE Tomes OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH. 

In our last Report (January 1898) we referred to the very remarkable 
account of Mr. Clermont-Ganneau on the probable site of the tombs of the 
Kings of Judah. Considering the importance of the paper, we intend 
devoting, as an exceptional case, the larger portion of this Report to its 
examination. 

Mr. Clermont-Ganneau considers that the necropolis of the Kings of 
Judah is to be found in the hill, south-east of Jerusalem, which is called 
Ophel. This hill seems to have been, in reality, the site of primitive 
Jerusalem, which in the Bible is called ‘‘ the City of David.” It was upon 
the northern side of “this hill of Zion” that the temple stood ; and it was 
at its eastern base where gushed forth the only fountain that Jerusalem ever 
possessed. All Mr. Clermont-Ganneau’s topographical arguments go to 
confirm this view. 

The hill of Ophel is perforated by an excavated tunnel dating from the 
eighth century before Christ, and very probably from King Hezekiah’s 
time.t This tunnel is a subterranean aqueduct intended to lead to the 
basin or piscina of Siloam, situated to the south-east of Jerusalem the water 
of an intermittent spring, which issues from the base of the east side of the 
hill of Ophel ; this water, left to its own natural course, flows through the 
valley of Kedron. In ancient times when the hill of Ophel was defended 
on its eastern side by an enclosing wall, which for strategic reasons should 
have been built upon the height, the spring, the water of which flowed into 
the brook Kedron, was necessarily left outside the walls. It was to remedy 
this great inconvenience, in the event of the city being besieged, that a 
sort of covered way was contrived, thus giving access to the water of the 
spring. This covered way consists of a very curious and complicated 
system of wells, and of horizontal galleries and inclines, which were dis 
covered in 1868. 

The subterranean canal, formed of a series of galleries, some straight 
and some curved, is 533 metres in length. An inscription, which has been 
discovered, shows that the work was effected by two gangs of miners who 


* WALLONIA (Jan.-Feb., 1898). + 2 Kings xx. 20. 
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started from opposite sides and met, in spite of the imperfect means then 
adopted for excavations of this kind. We read in the inscription that the 
miner “heard the voice of his companion when he called him,” (2nd and 
3rd lines) for the workmen “struck at each other, pick against pick when 
meeting” (4th line). The narrowness of the gallery, the mean width of 
which is 0°63 metre, and the height 1°116 metres, does not, in reality, 
permit of more than one miner to work and only in a sitting posture ; it is 
true that this position, which we should consider very uncomfortable, is 
One that eastern workmen prefer. 

The canal of Siloam has a most peculiar characteristic, which has up to 
now been unexplained ; the tunnel is not rectilinear. If the constructors 
had allowed it would have been relatively easy to have excavated in a 
straight line, as we can see from the processes of the “repérage ” (bench- 
marking) employed by the ancients in subterranean works of art. A simple 
placing of offset slaves in the ground by means of lights corresponding to 
the exterior signals would have been sufficient, but the engineers did not 
wish to construct a rectilinear aqueduct and they must have had their 
reasons for acting as they did. 

At first the canal of Siloam appears to be arbitrarily sinuous, but on 
examining it closer, one does not fail to recognise that the two unequal 
curves, and in the inverse sense in which it appears, in those parts of its 
route which touch at the two extremities, are intentional. In the ac- 
companying drawing will be perceived the larger of the curves which 
possesses the greater interest for us. The reader will notice the spot of 
the meeting of the two parties of workmen* with the traces of hesitation 
on the part of the miners who were upon the point of passing by each 
other, by diverging more and more in two different directions. The reader 
will also verify the existence of several galleries, commenced but unfinished. 
To these tentative galleries must be added a certain number of pits or 
wells, which are not marked on the drawing, and of which traces have been 
found. These wells which passed out on the summit, not far from the hill, 
were bench-marks (the guiding points) to rectify the direction followed by 
the miners, and, at the same time, acted for the ventilation of the tunnel. 
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* It is at this spot where the inscription, from which we have quoted, is engraved. 
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What are the two curves for? The smallest, situated towards the north 
at the side of the spring, can be explained in the following way :—the 
détour (winding) imposed on the underground gallery, may have been in- 
tended to allow access to the canal from the top of the hill by means of a 
pit 50 metres deep. Owing to this circuit the aqueduct passed under a 
part of the city included in the circumference of the protecting wall ; the 
inhabitants of this elevated quarter could therefore draw water direct from 
the aqueduct of Siloam. 

As regards the larger curve, that of the south, Mr. Clermont-Ganneau 
thinks that it was caused by the absolute necessity of avoiding the ne- 
cropolis or subterranean tomb of David and of those of the kings of 
Judah, a Necropolis which was excavated under the hill of Ophel. Evident 
proof is thus derived in the unfinished galleries and the pits of orientation 
(direction), which all seen: to have for their object to keep the canal at a 
distance, at all cost, from the royal tombs. Indeed, if the inner wall 
(‘‘parot”) of rock had been perforated, the sepulchral vault would have been 
inundated, and the possibility of its violation made easier. 

What gives a very great weight to the hypothesis of Mr. Clermont- 
Ganneau is, that it alone gives a sufficient and analytical explanation of the 
large curve of the aqueduct of Siloam. ‘There must have been of neces- 
sity an imperative motive for this strange deviation of a canal which was so 
much easier to make rectilinear as many of its parts offer straight sections. 

A legend of Jewish origin, related in a pamphlet on the lives and 
sepulchres of the prophets which is attributed to Epiphanius (who died 
403 A.D.) supports this conjecture. According to this narrative, the prophet 
Isaiah, who was about to be put to death by the King Manasses, is supposed 
to be buried under the oak of Rogel* “close to the passage of waters 
(springs) which Hezekiah had caused to disappear by covering them up 
(with earth).” This source, says the legend, was intermittent. The tomb 
which the Jews are supposed to have erected to the prophet, near Siloam, 
(Siloé) was situated not far from the tombs of the Kings, on the south side. 

King David, according to the Bible (1 Kings ii. 10), was interred in 
“the city of David,” that is to say, upon the hill of Ophel ; according to 
tradition, it was Solomon who is said to have built towards the east of Zion, 
the tomb of David, with a difficult, complicated entrance free from 
suspicion. If the tomb of the Kings of Judah is actually dug under the 
hill of Ophel, the entrance to it must be very small, as is the case with 
many an ancient royal Necropolis, probably, to all appearances, the mouth 
of a well. 

Mr. Clermont-Ganneau asks for a few thousand francs to be devoted to 
making preliminary borings for the purpose of confirming or confuting his 
hypothesis. The experiment is a hundred times worth the trouble of trying 
it. Will a generous donor be found to facilitate this enterprise? We 
venture to hope it. Happy the scholar who is entrusted with these re- 
searches. Suppose one were to discover some day the tomb of David and 
of the Kings of Judah? After all said, it is not impossible. 

* Name of a spring quoted in the Bible, and which appears to have been the source of 
Siloam. 
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The ‘Sacred Books of the East” Sertes. 


For facility of reference we publish at the end of some of our quarterly reviews of 
one or more of “The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list of them, 
brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows (1st April, 1898): 


THe SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST 


(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. MAX MULLER) 





First Series, Vols. I.—XXIV. 8vo, cloth. 


Vol. I. The Upanishads, Translated by F. Max 
Miter. PartI. os. 6d. 

Vol. IJ. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha, and Baudhayana. Translated by Prof. GzorG 
Biuter. Part I. Second Edition. 1os. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James LEGGE. 
Part I. ras. 6d 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. 
didad, Translated by JamMzs DARMESTETER. 
edition. 14s. 

Vol. V: The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part I. ras. 6d. 

Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur'an. 
E. H. PALMER. 21s. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishzzu. 
by Jutius JoLiy. os. 6d. 

Vol. VIIL. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanat- 
sugatiya, and The Anugita. Translated by KAsHINATH 
TRIMBAK TELANG. tos. 6d 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max MU ter ; and The Sutta- Nipata, translated 
from P4li by V. FAUSBOLL ; ; being Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists, ros. 6d. 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davips. ros. 6d 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Braihmavza, according 
to the Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 


The Ven- 


Second 


Translated by 


Translated 


by Jutius Ecceiinc. Part I. Books I. and II. 
12s. 6¢ 
Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 


the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. 10s, 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. Translated by GeorG BUHLer. 


Part II. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. 
Max Mécrer. Part II. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The 


Texts of Confucianism. Translated by JAMEs LEGGE. 
Part II. os. 6d 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDEN- 


BERG. Part II. 1os. 6d. 
Vol. XVIII Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part II. 12s. 6d. 


Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 
of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A.D. 420, and 
from Chinese into English by SAMUEL BEAL. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davivs and HERMANN OLDENBERG. 
Part III. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puvdarika ; or, the 
aay Sid the True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 
12s. 6 


Vol. XXII. Gaina-Siitras. Translated from 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacosi. PartI. tos. 6d. 
Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Trans- 


lated by JAMES DARMESTETER. tos. 6d. 








Vol. XXIV. 
W. West. 


Pahlavi Texts. 
Part III. ros. 6d. 


Translated by E 


Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX.  8vo, 
cloth. 


Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by GeEorc 


BUHLER. 21S. 

Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha-Brahmaza. 
lated by Jutius Eccerinc. Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Books 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Lecce. Parts III. and IV. 25s. 

Vols. XXIX. and XXX. The Grvihya-Siitras, 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. 

Parts I. and II. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. 
lated by L. H. MILts. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 
Max Micier. Part I. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-Books. 
lated by Jutius Jotty. Part I. Nd&rada, Brzhaspati 
10s. ° 

Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Sitras, with Sankara’ 
Commentary. 
12s. 6d 

Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milinda 
Part I. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Ruys 
Davips. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questions of King Milinda. 
Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII._ Pahlavi Texts. 
lated by E. W. West. 15s. 


Trans- 


12s. 6d. each. 


Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Siitras. With 
Sankarakarya’s Commentary. Translated by 6. 
TuHisaut. Part II. tas. 6d. 

Vols. XXXIX. and XL. The Sacred Books of 
China. The Texts of Taoism. Translated by Jame & 
LEGGE. 2Is. 

Vol. XLI.  Satapatha- Brahmava. Part III. 


Translated by JuLtus EGGELING. 12s 6d. 
Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 
lated by M. BLooMFIELD. 1s. 


Vols. XLITI. and XLIV. The Satapatha-Brab- 
mamva. Part IV. Translated by Jutius EGGELING 
Price 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Sitras. 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacont. Part IJ. 12s. 6d 

Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. Trans 


lated by HERMANN OLDENBERG. 14S. 


Vol. XLVIJ. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E 


Trans 


Translated from 


W. West. Part V. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVIII. Ramanuga’s Scribhashya. Trans 
lated by G. Tu1saut. [/” Preparation]. 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Text. Buddhe 


karita, translated by E. B. CoweLt. Sukhavati-vyihe 
Vagrakkhedika, etc., translated by F. Max Mi LLER, 
Amitdyur-Dhy4na-Sitra, translated by J. TAKAKUSU 
12s. 6d. 


* Published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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NINETEENTH REVIEW ON THE 
“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


VOLS. XXIX. AND XXX.—GRIHYA SUTRAS. TRANSLATED 
BY H. OLDENBERG. 
By JOHN BEAMES, B.c.s. (RETD.). 

THE texts translated in these two volumes have a more than merely 
scholastic interest, inasmuch as they are the manuals of a worship which 
has survived from the remotest antiquity to the present day. They contain 
the rules for that elaborate ritual of domestic ceremonies which attends 
the life of the orthodox Hindu from before his birth till after his remains 
have been consumed on the funeral pyre. Seven of these manuals are 
translated in these volumes, but as they differ from each other for the most 
part only in unimportant particulars, it will be perhaps enough for the 
“casual reader” whom Professor Max Miiller holds in such abhorrence, 
and even for the “serious reader ” (zo¢ student) whose existence he ignores, 
if the contents of the principal Stitras are here set forth. 

The ancient sages differed in opinion as to the point at which such a 
manual should begin. Some held that a man’s birth was the proper point 
at which to commence the detail of his religious performances. Others, 
looking deeper into the root of things, held that such a series should begin 
with the man’s father, so as to include the preparations and preliminaries 
of the individual’s existence. Thus Sdnkhayana, whose Siitra is the first 
in these volumes, begins at the point when the young Brahman, having 
completed his period of study, passes on to the stage of a householder. 
He is first to light his domestic fire from the sacred fire of his teacher, on 
which during the years of his tuition he has daily had to place fresh wood. 
The inauguration of the domestic fire is to be accompanied by an elaborate 
ritual, and followed—like everything else that a Hindu does—by distribu- 
tion of food to Brahmans. Then he is to set about getting married, for 
which purpose, having selected the young woman, he is to send wooers to 
her father. The person to be selected must have the auspicious charac- 
teristics—namely, her limbs must be well proportioned, her hair smooth, 
and on her neck she must have two curls turned to the right. It is added 
“of such a girl he shall know that she will give birth to six men.” The 
wooers, on arriving at the father’s house, take flowers, fruits, barley, and a 
pot of water, and ask the girl in marriage. If the offer is accepted, further 
ceremonies follow. If, however, a woman having the auspicious signs is not 
to be found, Gobhila prescribes a curious test. The man is to take earth 
from eight places,—an altar, a furrow, a pond, a cowshed, a place where 
four roads meet, a gambling-place, a burning-ground, and sterile land. 
To these he is to add a ninth made of all the foregoing mixed together, 
and having marked them so as to know which is which, he is to offer them 
to the girl. If she takes one of the first four, and according to some the 
ninth, he is to marry her, but if she selects one of the last four he is to 
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reject her. The symbolism here is tolerably apparent. As Asvalayana 
explains it, if she chooses the earth from an altar, her offspring will be 
pious ; from the furrow, rich in food ; from the cowshed, rich in cattle; 
from the pond (or perennial spring), rich in everything. On the other 
hand, the earth from the four roads shows that they will be unsettled or 
dissipated ; from the gambling place, gamblers; from the sterile spot, 
poor ; and if she takes that from the burning-ground, she will bring death 
to her husband. Why the mixed clod should be fortunate is not ex- 
plained. 

The marriage ceremony is long and tedious in the present day, and 
could hardly be otherwise if the rules prescribed in the Stitras are fully 
observed. The chief features indeed do not seem to have changed much 
if at all from the earliest times, and are almost identically described in the 
seven Stitras contained in these two volumes. The bride is washed, 
dressed in a new robe, and seated behind the fire while sacrifices and 
dances are performed before her. Then the bridegroom arrives escorted 
by “happy young women who are not widows.” This last part of the 
ceremony is omitted in the present day when Hindu women, following 
Musulman example, are prohibited from appearing in public; but the 
bridegroom’s procession, usually by torchlight, with its crowd of noisy 
musicians and followers, is a familiar sight in the India of to-day. On 
arrival he gives the bride a robe and a mirror, while the relations tie 
amulets with coloured threads to her body. More sacrifices follow, after 
which the bridegroom seizes the bride’s hand with the formula, “This I 
am, that art thou ; that art thou, this am I; the heaven I, the earth thou ; 
the Rik art thou, the Saman I; so be thou devoted to me. Well. Let us 
here marry. Let us beget offspring. Let us acquire many sons who may 
reach old age.” After some minor forms the next important rite follows. 
Hand in hand the couple walk round the sacred fire, and the bride sacri- 
fices fried grain, and they then take seven steps towards the north-east. 
Every detail of the ceremony is accompanied by recitation of verses from 
the Vedas, and the whole as usual concludes with a feast to the Brahmans 
to whom also presents are given. 

The Stitras then go on to describe the ceremonies attendant on the 
departure of the bride to her husband’s house. In the present day, when 
the bride and bridegroom are generally very young children, the home- 
coming of the bride is necessarily delayed for some years, and is then 
treated as if it were almost a second marriage. In fact, it is called in 
some places “ punar vivaha,” literally ‘“re-marriage.” 

The above is a fair specimen of the ceremonies prescribed by the 
Stitras. Their intricacy is of course intentional, the object being to render 
the assistance of Brahmans indispensable. In many of the other rites 
there is less detail, but in all the recitation of verses from the Vedas is an 
essential feature. Such are the ceremonies to secure the birth of a male 
child, the parting of the wife’s hair with a porcupine’s quill in the fourth 
month of pregnancy, and those attending on the confinement. Even in 
these ancient rules we already find the curious custom, still prevalent, by 
which the new-born child has a name given to him which is known only to 
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the parents and the Brahman who prepares the horoscope, while it has 
a second name for ordinary use. In the sixth month comes the Anna- 
prasana or first feeding of the child with solid food, and after one year the 
Churdkarma or first shaving of the head. 

In the eighth year after conception—not after birth—the Brahman boy 
is initiated, in the eleventh year the Kshatriya, in the twelfth the Vaisya. 
Thence he passes into the stage of studentship, which is attended by many 
ceremonies and observances of an extremely minute kind, the close of 
which brings him round to the householder stage, from which we started. 

But the ancient sages were not contented with merely laying down rules 
for the ordinary ceremonies of a lifetime. They also provided rites and 
sacrifices to meet many cases of a special and miscellaneous kind. For 
building a house, for ploughing, for matters relating to cattle, for diseases, 
for death, for the peculiar Sraddha rites (in which offerings are made to 
ancestors), and many other things elaborate ceremonies are prescribed. The 
Srdddha is of special importance from a worldly point of view, as the 
admission of persons to take part in it is equivalent legally to admitting 
their right to partake of the inheritance of the person whose Srdddha is 
being celebrated. This ceremony is performed in the present day by 
great crowds of pilgrims at the sacred city of Gaya, and the quaint and 
elaborate ritual may be watched from a respectful distance by the interested 
European. There is in this, as in all or nearly all Hindu ceremonies, a 
remarkable absence of pomp or splendour, an extreme, almost childish, 
simplicity marks the whole proceedings. 

It is remarkable also, having regard to the extreme horror which 
modern Hindus entertain for the killing of cows, that in all but one of 
these ancient Stitras it is distinctly specified that a cow is to be killed in 
honour of a guest. In recent times the announcement of this fact by a 
distinguished Hindu gentleman of Calcutta gave rise to a storm of con- 
troversy among his co-religionists. Apart from the admitted fact that 
goghna =“ cow-killer, one for whom a cow is killed,” is a Sanskrit term for 
guest, the language of the Grihya Sutras seems to leave no doubt on the 
subject, though doubtless the practice of substituting some symbol for a 
real cow was introduced at an early date. Still, the very existence of the 
symbol testifies to the reality of the actual sacrifice in primitive times. 

Sankhdyana (ii. 15) directs that on the arrival of a guest of a certain class 
the householder is to make ready a cow, a goat, or whatever kind of food 
most resembles these, and he adds, “ Let the Argha (offering) not be with- 
out flesh.” 

Asvalayana (i. 24, 30) says, ‘“ When he (the guest) has sipped water they 
announce to him the cow. Having murmured twice, ‘ Destroyed is my 
sin,’ he says, ‘Om! do it,’ if he chooses to have her killed. Having mur- 
mured, ‘The mother of the Rudras,’ etc.” (a text from the Rig-veda), 
“he says, ‘Om! let her loose,’ if he chooses to let her loose. Let the 
Madhuparka” (an offering of honey, milk, curds, etc.) “not be without 
flesh.” 

Paraskara (i. 3, 27) is only slightly different: “‘ When the guest has 
sipped water, the host, holding a butcher’s knife, says to him three times, 
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‘A cow!’ He replies, ‘The mother of the Rudras,’ etc. ‘To the people 
that understand me, I say, “ Do not kill the guiltless cow, which is Aditi. 
I kill my sin, and N.N.’s (the host’s ?) sin” ’—thus if he chooses to have it 
killed. But if he chooses to let it loose, he should say, ‘My sin and 
N.N.’s sin has been killed. Om! let it loose! let it eat grass!’ But 
let not the Argha be without flesh.” 

Hiranyakesi also observes that the cow is either killed or let loose, and 
his formula is similar to those already quoted. 

Apastamba likewise contemplates the killing as well as the loosing of the 
cow. Gobhila alone is somewhat obscure on the point, and Khadira, 
which is merely a late abridgement of Gobhila (iv. 4, 17), omits all 
mention of the killing, and prescribes that the cow shall be let loose. 

It will be seen from the above that there is a great mass of highly- 
interesting matter in these volumes, but as regards the editing of the texts, 
while admiring the learning and industry it displays, one may be permitted 
to regret that attention has been given to points of abstruse scholarship to 
the almost entire exclusion of explanations and elucidations of the subjects 
contained in the text. It is also a fair ground of complaint that the reader 
is too often referred to notes in the writer’s German translation instead of 
having the information supplied to him in the work itself. 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON ‘“‘ THE PARTITION OF CHINA.” 


By Lirut.-CoLtone, W. E. Gowan (RETD.). 


THE PARTITION OF CHINA. 


SincE the publication of my translation, headed “‘ The Chinese Viceroyalty 
of Manchuria,” which appeared in the January and April numbers of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for the year 1895, a treaty of peace has been 
concluded between China and Japan, known as the “ Treaty of Shimono- 
seki,” but, under pressure from three of the Great Powers of Europe 
(Germany, Russia and France), the advantages which had accrued to the 
victorious Japanese by the ratification of the above treaty have become 
reduced to (1) the occupation of the port of Wei-Hai-Wei, on the pro- 
montory of Shantung, until the indemnity exacted from the Chinese shall 
have been paid off, and (2) the retention of the island of Formosa. 

Later developments in the Far East now point to the early liquidation 
of the Chinese indemnity, by means of a foreign loan, and an excellent 
opportunity will thus be afforded to at least one of the Powers, that are 
now seeking to parcel out the Chinese Empire, to give to Japan a notice 
to at once quit the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li and to restrict 
her sphere of influence to the island of Formosa further south. 

Indeed, the terms of the treaty above-mentioned had hardly been 
announced when it became apparent that, as the Trans-Siberian Railway 
drew near to a successful completion and as the steady development of 
Russian military colonisation was continued along the course of the Amur, 
the question of Russian influence over the whole of Northern China would 
come to the tron‘, as the natural result of the steady pursuit of the policy 
of the Russian Government towards the establishment of Russian land and 
sea power as the dominant factor in the Far East. 

Hence the repeated declarations of the Russian press that Russia would 
never permit either a Japanese protectorate over Korea or the retention by 
the same power of any territory from which she could interfere with her 
own absorption of Manchuria. 

The rapid but perfectly consistent shaping of events in this part of the 
world has revealed that the real aims of Russia have been directed (1) 
towards the utilisation of a large proportion of the teeming population of 
the “‘ Middle Kingdom ” (after the necessary training and instruction in the 
use of arms had been effected) as a powerful weapon of offence, and (2) 
towards the unrestricted development of the unrivalled resources of the 
huge slice of territory which is situated between the course of the Amur 
and what is already, practically, the Russian dependency of Korea. 

Should Russia succeed in effecting such a consummation of her far- 
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sighted plans she will acquire, without a struggle, a position that can then 
only be adequately described by the name which has long been that of 
her hitherto principal port in the Pacific, viz., Vladi-vostdk or ‘‘ Possessor 
of the East.” 

One disturbing element in the careful elaboration of this grand stroke 
has undoubtedly been the swift resolve and the equally rapid action of that 
remarkable man, the German Emperor, in the seizure of the Chinese port 
of Kiao-Chau, situated on the southern coast-line of the Shantung 
promontory. 

What effect this result of the taking to heart by the Kaiser of the lessons 
taught by a close study of Captain Mahan’s valuable works on ‘Sea 
Power” may ultimately have on Russian policy in the Far East cannot, at 
present, be positively discerned. 

In the meantime, it should be carefully noted that Russia is steadily 
engaged in concentrating, in Chinese waters, not a number of vessels of a 
more or less obsolete type but a most powerful fleet of the most modern 
war-ships and that she has already begun the military occupation of 
Manchuria. 

Whether, under such a condition of affairs, Japan will feel herself strong 
enough, without the vessels which are now being built for her in foreign 
countries, to accept the challenge which Russia has already practically 
thrown down before her or whether Russia will halt, even for a time, or 
still more doggedly pursue the policy which she has hitherto kept steadily 
in view and show a disregard of the /p/atform speeches about “ war” 
and “open doors” on the part of British politicians, is still an open 
question. 

This much, however, is most certain that the first shot fired, even in the 
most distant part of the world, will kindle the abundance of the highly in- 
flammable material that has already been stored in every quarter of the 
globe, and it may be also confidently predicted that the result of any such 
universal conflagration will be very considerable changes in the colouring 
of the map of the entire world, since the only too familiar spectacle (1 had 
almost written “spectre ”) of the so-called ‘ European Concert ” has been 
but a gruesome revelation of the grouping and regrouping of rival Powers, 
each completely distrustful of the other’s aims.* 

A reference to a large scale map of the Chinese Empire will show that 
Russia, having once consolidated her power over Manchuria and Korea, 
can, without let or hindrance, move north and west until she has brought 
herself into the possession of Kashgaria or Chinese Turkistan and so to 
another point of vantage with regard to the frontiers of British India. It 


* That the “ European Concert” of this decade differs in no respect from the one of 
the previous decade can be seen by referring to p. 401 of Letters of Frederic Lord Blach- 
ford, London, 1896, which includes the following, addressed to Dean Church, dated 
** Blachford, October 17, 1880” : 

“What a muff ‘European Concert’ is, unless one or more powers are prepared and 
allowed to act Constable! ... The eternal promise and the eternal breach and 
the eternal surprise at being eternally taken in exactly the same way, and the eternal 
objections to the only mode of breaking through the eternal dilemma, are enough to 
choke one.” 
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will, therefore, not be inappropriate, in the present conjuncture of affairs in 
the Far East, to publish an account of ‘‘ Mongolia” as a sequence to my 
paper on “ Manchuria.” 

The general position of affairs in the Far East at this period seems to be 
as follows : 

I. Russia, already in the possession of a perfectly unassailable military 
and naval position at Vladi-vostdk to the north-east of Korea, is still hold- 
ing on to Port Arthur and to the adjoining bay of Ta-lien-wan in and near 
the Straits of Pe-chi-li. She is also in practical military occupation of 
Manchuria. This will enable her to proceed with the incorporation of 
Mongolia whenever she chooses, and then the whole of Northern and 
Western China will be at her mercy. 

II. Germany, having secured for herself, without a blow, the port of 
Kia-Chau, to the south of the Shan-tung promontory, is quietly proceeding 
to develop the resources of the large area of country which she has acquired 
“in satisfaction for the murder of her missionaries.” 

III. Japan, with an army of considerable size and of proved efficiency, 
both as to administrative and fighting capacity, seems to be waiting for the 
arrival in her own waters* of the “ Shikishima,” the “ Yashi-ma ” and the 
“Fuji,” and other of the fastest and most powerful battle-ships afloat, to 
augment her already formidable navy, which is infinitely superior to any- 
thing that the rival powers can place in Chinese waters without danger to 
their other interests elsewhere. Meanwhile and until China is able to pay 
off the final instalment of the large indemnity exacted from her as part of 
the terms of the Treaty of Shimonoseki,+ the port of Wei-Ha-Wei, almost 
immediately opposite to Port Arthur, will certainly be retained by the very 
effective power which has, not inaptly, been called “the Great Britain of 
the East.” 

IV. France, once more engaged with popular outbursts and under the 
complete control of the leaders of the military and colonial parties, has not 
added very largely to her naval strength in Chinese waters, in view, perhaps, 
of the possibility of her war-ships being required nearer home. 

V. Great Britain, having wisely recognised that, in the general game of 
grab, other powers have rights equal to her own, has, nevertheless, managed 
to obtain from the, at present helpless Chinese, important concessions 
under the four following heads : 

1. The internal waterways of China will be opened to British and other 
steamers in the course of June next, so that wherever the use of native 
boats is now permitted by treaty, foreigners shall be equally allowed to 
employ steamers or steam launches, whether owned by them or Chinese. 

2. In view of the great importance attached by Great Britain to the re- 
tention of the Yangtse region in Chinese possession, the Chinese Govern- 
ment have formally intimated to the British Government that there can be 
no question of territory in the valley or region of the Yangtse being mort- 
gaged, leased, or ceded to any Power. 

3. The post of Inspector-General of Maritime Customs shall in the 


* Later information shows that the vessels named are already there. 
+ Signed in May, 1895. 
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future, as in the past, be held by a British subject, so long as British trade 
with China at the ports continues to exceed that of any other Power. 

4. A port will be opened in the Hunan within two years. 

With regard, however, to the general question of the future of China it 
may be of interest to here call to mind an expression of opinion on the 
part of Lord Wolseley who, at one time, at any rate, regarded the Chinese 
“‘as the coming race.” This opinion, published in 1890,* may be his 
opinion still. 

“The Chinese,” said Lord Wolseley, following Prof. C. Pearson of King’s 
College, London, “are the coming nation. The Chinese will, I think, 
overrun the world. The Battle of Armageddon will take place between 
the Chinese and the English-speaking races.j . . . Some day a great 
general or lawgiver will arise in China and the Chinese, who have been 
motionless for three centuries, will begin to progress. ‘They will take to 
the profession of arms and then they will hurl themselves upon the Russian 
Empire. Before the Chinese armies—as they possess every military virtue, 
are stolidly indifferent to death and capable of inexhaustible endurance— 
the Russians will go down. Then the Chinese armies will march westward. 
They will overrun India, sweeping us into the sea. Asia will belong to 
them and then, at last, English, Americans, Australians will have to rally 
for a last desperate conflict. So certain do I regard this that I think one 
fixed point of our policy should be to strain every nerve and make every 
sacrifice to keep on good terms with China. China is the coming power.” } 

As a matter of argument it might be suggested that if such a forecast is 
destined to prove correct, the present partition of China must, at least, 
defer the uprising of such an overwhelming power. 

This much may, at any rate, be here said that, in the light of the present 
condition of affairs, some years must necessarily elapse before Lord 
Wolseley’s prognostications are likely to be fulfilled. But what seems to 
be more immediately imminent is a fierce struggle between Russia and 
Japan for supremacy in the Far East. It would seem too that the victors 
in that conflict (and the longer it is deferred the less chance will there be 


* Republished in the Review of Reviews for September, 1890. 

t Curiously enough the present German Emperor is credited with the expression of an 
opinion that the future danger of the peace of the world lies in ‘‘the English-speaking 
races”! 

} In this connection much interest has been excited in Japan by an article of Prince 
Konoye, the President of the Upper House of the Diet or Parliament, on the necessity 
for an alliance between Japan and China “to resist the aggression of Western nations and 
their growing aggrandisement in the Far East.” Temporary diplomatic considerations, 
the Prince observes, may lead to combinations which, for the moment, obscure the main 
issue ; these are mere incidents detached from the great struggle between the yellow and 
white peoples, in which the Chinese and Japanese must inevitably find themselves allies. 
Prince Konoye is much concerned at the tendency among his countrymen, especially 
those resident in China, to imitate the evil example of Europeans and to affect to 
despise the Chinese. He deplores the foolish jubilation of Japanese at the fall of China. 
It is true the fall of the Manchu dynasty is not of great concern to Japan, but the destiny 
of the Chinese nation is of much deeper import, for with it, he says, is bound up that of 
Japan. A Japanese journal, discussing the same topic, also urges that Japan should 
pursue towards China the policy of Prussia to Austria after 1866. 
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for Japan)* will eventually lead the Chinese to that destiny which many 
who are intimately acquainted with the Chinese Empire and with the 
characteristics of its teeming millions seem to regard as the inevitable 
future of this portion—the largest portion—of the ‘“ Yellow race,” the 
passage from a sleep of centuries into the formation of an enormous 
military and naval force which will prove a veritable scourge to the civilised 
world. 


MONGOLIA.}+ 

Mongolia, viewed from the standpoint of its natural boundaries, presents 
the appearance of a very elevated country, which is shut in by the following 
mountain chains and ranges: on the north by the Altai, the Sayan and 
Kentei mountains, on the north-east by a prolongation of the Kentei 
mountains known under the name of the Eren-Daban range, on the east 
by the chain of the Greater Hingan, on the south-east by the extreme end 
of the Mongolian table-land of In-shan, and on the south-west by the 
mountain chain of the Southern Altai. The average absolute height of 
Mongolia, according to all the known hypsometrical data of the present 
day, is 4,600 ft. 

It is only on the north and north-west, however {z.¢., on the side of the 
Russian possessions) that the administrative boundary of Mongolia corre- 
sponds with its natural geographical limits. At all other points the 
administrative boundary recedes from the natural boundary and in many 
places to a very considerable distance. Thus, on the west, the natural 
boundary of Mongolia, after passing beyond the Southern Altai, reaches 
the banks of the rivers Ak-Kaba and Alka-Bek and there ascends the 
Black Irtish. From here it turns southwards and then runs conterminous 
with the Tarbagatai Circle. Further to the south-west the natural boundary 
crosses the Chungarian and Gobi steppes and finally reaches the western 
end of the Great Wall at the Tszia-Yui-Hooan gates. On the south and 
south-east, the frontier-line follows the direction taken by the Great Wall, 
which here marks the boundary between the provinces of Han-Soo and 
Shen-Si. After this it crosses the steppe and follows the course of the river 
Shara-Mooren. On the east it crosses the range of the Greater Hingan, 
and so reaches the towns of Chan-Choon and Hoolan-Chen, which lie 
within the limits of Manchuria. From here the frontier-line passes along 
the western slopes of the Greater Hingan range which flanks - Russian 
territory on the side of the province of Trans-Baikal. Within these ap- 
proximately described limits the table-land of Mongolia covers.an area of 
50,234 square miles,§ but its population scarcely exceeds 3,000,000 souls. 

* In Chapters XIX., XX., and XXXVII. and Appendix E of the 2nd volume of Mrs. 
Bishop’s ‘* Korea and Her Neighbours” will be found ample material for the formation 
of this belief. 

+ From the Russian of Lieut. Z. Matusovski’s ‘‘ Sketch of the Chinese Empire.” 

t A detailed account of the Russo-Chinese boundary-line is given in the Appendices to 
the above work. 

§ It should be observed that the above indicated boundaries of Mongolia, as also of the 
other territorial sub-divisions of China without the Great Wall, can only, in respect of 


administrative details, be said to be approximate inasmuch as there exist no sufficient data 
for a more precise delimitation. 
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It is only on the north-west and south-west that the mountains, which 
shut in the table-land of Mongolia, are distinguished for their considerable 
height, for on all the other sides the ranges have a considerably less 
altitude. On the north-west the Altai range serves as the natural boundary 
of Mongolia. In this locality this range goes by the name of Sailugem 
and towards the north the Sayan range runs into it, after forming a complete 
arc northwards round the province of the Upper Yenisei. The slopes of 
these border ranges are, for the most part, easy and are covered with dense 
forests. Their highest points do not, however, reach the same limit with the 
exception of Mount Moonkoo-Sardik, in the Sayan range, which rises up 
in the neighbourhood of the northern shore of Lake Kosogol. But in the 
south-eastern spurs of the Satlugem range is the group of the Harkir 
mountains which lie to the south-west of Lake Oobs, and which are covered 
with perpetual snow. Another south-eastern spur of the same range, the 
Tannoo-Oola, which shuts in the basin of the Upper Yenisei on the south, 
runs into the Sayan mountains further to the east, and it also joins on to 
the Hanhai mountains that constitute the inner mountain system of 
Mongolia. To the south-east of the Sayan mountains stretches the 
Kentei mountain country with its perpetual snow-clad peaks. The Eren- 
Daban peak of this system towers over the lofty Mongolian table-land on 
the north-east but the western and especially the southern branches of 
the same system are shorter and are not distinguished for any consider- 
able height. 

The crest of the Greater Hingan range, which serves as the physical 
boundary of the Mongolian table-land towards the east, rises but very 
slightly above this country and yet its relative height above the adjacent 
plains of Manchuria is very considerable. In a similar manner, the 
Mongolian table-land descends towards the south-east by the border range 
of the In-Shan into the depression of China Proper. 

The long mountain chain of the Southern Altai, which shuts in the 
Mongolian table-land on the south and west, as it separates from the 
northern Altai system, in the very lofty snow-clad crests of Kanas and 
Tabin-Bogdo, recedes in a south-easterly direction for a distance of about 
1,066% miles. The very high peaks of the Southern Altai chain, which 
rise far above the limit of perpetual snow, lie near to the sources of the 
rivers Black Irtish, Boolgoon and Kobdo. Further to the south the same 
system splits off into two, three and, in places, even into four separate ranges, 
all of which fall considerably in height. In the central portion of the 
Southern Altai system there are, however, occasionally met with snow-clad 
mountains such as the Batir-Hairkhan, the Moonkoo-Tsastoo-Bogdo, the 
Ikhi-Bogdo and the Tsasto-Bogdo. The south-eastern portion of the 
Southern Altai system passes into a single range which shuts in the Desert 
of Gobi, at a point distant 133} miles from the northern bend of the river 
Hooan-He. The countries, which lie to the south and south-west of the 
mountain system of the Southern Altai, fall considerably below the level of 
the Mongolian table-land, so that almost the entire length of this great 
mountain system must be considered as the border-land of lofty Mongolia. 

In respect of its surface, Mongolia, which is enriched by the border-line 
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mountains above indicated, may be divided into two sharply contrasting 
portions, viz., the north-western, which is the chietly mountainous portion 
and the south-eastern or a plain country. The approximate boundary-line 
between these two portions may be considered to be the line which passes 
from the highlands of the river Ooldzi (also called the Kooitoon in the 
southern part of its course) in a north-easterly direction towards Mount 
Ikhi-Bogdo in the Southern Altai system. The north-western portion or 
mountainous Mongolia comprises, besides the spurs of the Northern and 
Southern Altai, the Sayan mountains and the Kentei system, the detached 
mountain country called Hanhai and also several isolated ridges which rise 
up out of the steppe. 

The Hanhai system consists of the very long range that stretches from 
north-west to south-east of the river Harkir (the south-western affluent of 
Lake Oobs) as far as the highlands of the river Ongiin-Gol for a distance 
of about 666% miles. The greatest altitude (about 10,000 ft.), to which this 
range attains, is in the neighbourhood of the sources of the rivers Eder and 
Booyantoo but towards the north-west and south-east this range gradually 
falls. The north-eastern branches of the Hanhai range are very long, but 
the south-western are considerably shorter. By means of its long north- 
eastern spur, which stretches towards tne left bank of the river Eder, the 
Hanhai range runs into the Tannoo-Oola range which again unites, as we 
have above remarked, with the Altai and Sayan mountains. With the 
Southern Altai system, however, the Hanhai range does not unite, as it is 
separated from it by a wide and barren valley. Throughout the whole of 
the elevated Hanhai country there is only one snow-clad mountain, called 
Bogdo-Oola or Bogdo-Hairkhan or Ochir-Vani. The absolute height of 
this peak, however, does not, in all probability, exceed 12,000 ft., and even 
this peak does not rise from the main range but from its south-western or 
Haltir spur, which lies to the east of the town of Oolyasootai. 

In the Hanhai mountain system there are small forests of deciduous trees 
in which there roam deer of various kinds, wild pig, as well as smaller 
animals, such as squirrels and the like; but these forests cover only the 
northern slopes of the mountains, the southern slopes being altogether 
devoid of forest growth. 

The north-western portion of Mongolia contains but few vast plains. 
Of these the following are the best known on account of their size: the 
plain country of Lake Oobs and along the lower course of its feeders the 
Tes and the Narin; the plain country of the two lakes Airik-Nor and 
Kirgiz- Nor as well as the plains surrounding Lakes Kara-Oosoo and 
Doorga-Nor with the adjacent desert to the south-east called Kisiin-Tala. 
All these plains are distinguished principally for their desert character. 
Indeed any form of life on them is to be seen only where the country is 
watered by either lakes or rivers. Of large sandy wastes there are in north- 
western Mongolia only two, viz., (1) the zone of sands which stretch for a 
distance of 662 miles along the right bank of the river Koongooya with a 
breadth of from 13} to 20 miles and (2) the Boro-Elisi sands to the south- 
east of Lake Oobs. 

South-eastern Mongolia is characterized, as we have above observed, by 
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its plain-like features, and yet there is no perfectly level country in it. It 
is, indeed, made up of a series of low ridges, small mountain groups and 
detached hills. The central and more deeply depressed zone of south- 
eastern Mongolia is the Desert of Gobi, which stretches from south-west to 
north-east for a length of more than 666%rd miles and a breadth of from 
200 to 3334 miles. The surface of this vast desert is, in places, covered 
with low rocky ridges, stretching almost in every direction, with a trend 
bearing from west to east. In the northern portion too of this desert there 
are occasionally met with barren mountain groups and detached hills that 
rise up almost uniformly amidst the vast plain country. 

In the Mongolian Desert of Gobi there are many small salt lakes, and 
there are still preserved clear traces also of a former incomparably more 
abundant supply of fresh water. The sources of this fresh water supply 
are, however, very few within the limits of this desert as it now exists. 
Sandy tracts too are rare, and such as exist have no considerable area. 

To the south-west of the mountain system of the Southern Altai stretches 
another and still vaster desert which, in contradistinction to the Mongolian 
Gobi, bears the name of the Greater Gobi. This is distinguished from the 
desert first named by being of a somewhat less height and as comprising 
within its limits vast sandy tracts, of which the Mongolian Desert of Gobi 
is almost entirely devoid. The greatest length of the Greater Gobi, in a 
direction bearing east and west from the banks of the river Hooan-He to 
the banks of the river Yarkand-Daria, is about 1,533} miles. Its greatest 
breadth between the Southern Altai system and the Nan-Shan range is 
about 400 miles. Along the western portion of this vast steppe there 
stretches the mountain chain of the Tian-Shan, which rises up, in many 
places, beyond the snow-line and which enlivens the dead uniformity of the 
surrounding waste. 

North-west Mongolia, thanks to its mountainous relief, is watered in in- 
comparably greater abundance than is its south-eastern or more level 
portion. ‘Thus, in the former portion take their rise the copious rivers 
Yenisei, Irtish, Selenga and Orkhon, all of which belong to the Oceanic 
basin, whilst all the other river systems of lofty Mongolia comprise the 
inner or continental basins. The Upper Yenisei, the volume of which is 
made up of the united waters of the two large mountain rivers Hooa-Kem 
and Bei-Kem and which, in its short course of about 120 miles within 
Mongolian limits, is called the Ooloo-Kem, is navigable by rafts only and 
even for these is not without danger because of its cataracts and of its swift 
current. The Selenga, which, as it rises in the Hanhai range, goes by the 
name of the Eder, becomes navigable only after it has received the waters 
of its more copious feeder the Orkhon, a stream which rises in the same 
range. The largest continental river of Mongolia, the Kobdo, flows, for the 
most part, through mountains and is therefore of a thoroughly mountainous 
character, so that a swift current, cataracts and swirling pools render this 
stream altogether unnavigable. 

From the western slopes of the Southern Altai system flows the Black 
Irtish (Kara-Irtsis), which after receiving through its right bank two copious 
feeders called respectively the Boorchoom and the Kaba, becomes a mighty 
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river that flows into Lake Zaisan, and is navigable by small vessels. In the 
same slopes of the Southern Altai system another river of great volume, 
the Ooroonga, takes its rise and afterwards falls into the vast Ooloongoor 
lake. 

The other and lesser rivers of Mongolia are the Tes, Narin, Dzapkin, 
Baidarik, Narin-Gol, Tooin-Gol, Tatsa-Gol, Argooin-Gol, Ongiin-Gol, but 
the very long river of North-Eastern Mongolia—the Keroolen—belongs, 
like the river Kobdo, to the inner basins which principally lose themselves 
in land-locked salt lakes. 

Of the lakes of Mongolia the largest fresh-water lake, the Kosogol or 
Khoobsoogool, lies at a height of about 5,300 feet above sea level. The 
depth of this vast lake, which has a length of 80 miles and a breadth of 
234 miles, must be very considerable judging by the relief of the surround- 
ing country, and this surmise is corroborated by native statements. 
Kosogol is, however, the only large lake in Mongolia which belongs to 
the Oceanic basin. It is connected by the Zgin-Gol river with the Selenga, 
which flows, as we know, into Lake Baikal, whence it issues forth under the 
name of the Upper Angaroo or right affluent of the Yenisei river. 

After Lake Kosogo! the first place in size belongs to the salt lake, Oobs, 
the circumference of which measures 133} miles. This lake is fed by the 
rivers Tes, Narin, Harkir and by several smaller streams. The barren 
shores of this lake are for the most part covered with reeds. Almost in the 
same meridian and to the south lies another inland lake, Kara-Oosoo, into 
which flows the river Kobdo. This lake is connected by the Chon-Harkir 
with another salt lake, the Doorga-Nor, the north-western portion of which 
is called the Kara-Nor, and this lake is, in its turn, connected by the Tatkhen- 
Teli channel with the river Dzapkin. The latter river and the Koongoo 
river together form the fresh-water lake called Airik-Nor, and this is joined 
by a channel with the large salt lake, Kirgiz-Nor, which lies in the midst of 
a very barren plain. Lake Ooloongoor, which receives the waters of the 
Ooroongoo river, belongs to the number of the large inland basins of 
Mongolia. It has an absolute height of about 1,500 ft. Its water is 
slightly brackish and it contains large quantities of fish. 

In a wide valley between the Hanhai range and the Southern Altai system 
lies an entire series of more or less considerable lakes, viz., the Tsagan-Nor 
(brackish) which is fed by the Baidarik river ; the Jirgalantoo (fresh-water) 
which is formed by the river Narin-Gol ; the Orok-Nor (brackish) which is 
fed by the waters of the river Tooin-Gol ; the Booir-Tsagan-Nor (brackish) 
into which flows the river Tatsa-Gol; and, lastly, the Tsigen-Nor (fresh-water) 
which receives the waters of the river Argooin-Gol river, the upper course 
of which is called the Goridooin-Gol. Further to the south-east and close 
to the northern base of the Southern Altai system lies the very considerable 
salt-water lake called Olon-Nor, which receives the waters of the river 
Ongiin-Gol. In the Desert of Gobi there are here and there met with 
small brackish lakes that furnish deposits of salt encrustations. Finally, in 
north-eastern Mongolia there is the large salt-water lake called Dalai-Nor 
or Khooloon, which receives the waters of the river Keroolen. This lake, 
in the flood season, is also connected by a channel with the river Argoona. 
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Besides the Keroolen there flows into Lake Dalai-Nor the river Oorson or 
the Khooloon. This river takes its rise in Lake Booir, a lake which is 
formed by the Halka-Gol a stream that issues forth from the range of the 
Greater Hingan. 

The climate of Mongolia is distinguished for its thoroughly continental 
character, the heat in summer being very great and the cold in winter 
severe. As the air is extraordinarily dry the, quantity of atmospheric 
moisture is very scanty, but of course in so vast a country the conditions 
of climate cannot be everywhere the same. Thus, in North-western 
Mongolia, the surface of which is, for the most part, mountainous, the 
summer is generally mild and the winter very severe, whilst in the south- 
eastern portion of the country, which is considerably below sea-level, 
especially in the case of the Desert of Gobi, the summer is much hotter 
and the winter a good deal milder. 

European savants consider that country as the true fatherland of the 
Mongols which is bounded on the west by the present limits of the Nijni- 
Udinsk Circle, on the east by Lake Baikal and on the south by the Sayan 
range. This idea is based chiefly on an examination of those primitive 
Mongol legends which treat exclusively of this particular country. It was 
from here that in the 3rd or 4th century a.p. the dispersion of the Mongol 
peoples first set in. Thus, one portion remained in their native land whilst 
another, after migrating across the Sayan range, appeared within the limits 
of Mongolia Proper and occupied tracts of country in the neighbourhood 
of the Selenga, Orkhon, Tola, Keroolen, Onon and the Amoor. Amongst 
Chinese historians the name J/ongolians (Mongoo or Men-Goo) is met with, 
for the first time, in the 9th century a.p. These people now occupy the 
same places along the course of the Onon and the Keroolen as they did 
then, and it is only on the lower course of the Amoor that they were 
scattered somewhat further than they are found to be at present. Accord- 
ing to historians, the Mongol peoples were formerly split up into numerous 
clans, each of which was under the rule of its own prince. Such clans 
were constantly waging little wars amongst themselves, but for the more 
extended raids, on China for example, the several clans would unite under 
one common experienced leader. The history of the Mongols receives a 
world-wide importance only from the beginning of the 13th century a.D. 
when the son of a common headman, Temoochin by name, united under 
his own rule all the Mongol clans and made of them one undivided power, 
giving to the whole number the one comprehensive name of “ Mongols” 
and declaring himself their ruler with the title of Chinghiz-Khan. The 
conquests thus began by Chinghiz-Khan were afterwards continued by his 
sons. ‘These successors, after subduing, in 1237, the whole of Russia pene- 
trated, in 1240, through Poland into Silesia and thence, after the fight before 
Walshat on the gth (21st) April, 1241, made their way into Moravia, and 
finally after the battle before Olmuts (on the 21st June—3rd July—1241) 
invaded Hungary. All these countries were then forced to acknowledge 
Mongol dominion. The rapid and extensive conquests of these nomads are 
explained not merely by their unusual numbers and by the quality of their 
fighting power, but also by the weakness and disunion of their opponents, 
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on the one hand, and, on the other, by their system of warfare by. which 
all the peoples, whom they conquered, were compelled to enrol themselves 
in their armies of operation and were obliged to go forth to fresh conquests 
on behalf of their Mongol conquerors. The huge empire, thus founded by 
the successors of Chinghiz-Khan did not, it is true, last very long, still it 
may be said that the three first Mongol emperors after Chinghiz-Khan, viz., 
Oogedei, Gooyuk and Monké, retained their power. The most flourishing 
period of the Mongol Empire relates to the beginning of the second half 
of the 13th century, but, after this period, viz., towards the close of the 
13th century, the sovereign power was divided amongst the numerous 
subordinate Khans, and so, during the reign of the fifth Emperor of the 
house of Chinghiz-Khan, Khoobi-Khan, it came to pass that the whole 
Mongol Empire was split up into numerous independent states. In the 
year 1368 the Mongols were driven out of China and their Khans once 
more returned to the steppes of Mongolia and began to rule over purely 
Mongol tribes alone, whilst, in other countries, their power, even if it con- 
tinued to exist at all, was in any case only nominal. From this period the 
life of the Mongols for two entire centuries once more partook of the 
character of mere petty rival clanships, which waged incessant fights for the 
possession of the Mongol patrimony. After that again the whole of the 
Mongol peoples were once more reunited under the rule of a single Khan. 
In 1543 Dayan-Setsen-Khan, the last of those rulers who had brought under 
his own sole power the whole of Mongolia, died. This sovereign left nine 
sons, and amongst these Mongolia was divided. Thus there again set in, 
in this country, a period of partitions, during which Mongolia became once 
more subjected to internecine strife, which brought about the complete dis- 
union of the Mongol races. ‘This is the reason why, when the house 
of Dai-Tsin arose, all the princes of Southern Mongolia voluntarily ac- 
knowledged themselves Manchur vassals and why each one of them, on the 
occasion of collisions occurring with his rivals, sought out a refuge amongst 
the ascendant Manchur peoples. And so in 1636 the whole of Southern 
Mongolia, Ordos, Ala-SShan and Kookoo-Nor came under the power of the 
Manchurs. Northern Mongolia or Khalkha, however, remained inde- 
pendent, but the four principal rulers of this country, when they were not 
fighting amongst themselves, were constantly expending their strength in a 
struggle with the Oirat clans of Choongaria. Towards the close of the year 
1670 the whole of these clans were united under the extraordinarily enter- 
prising and ambitious Haldan-Boshoktoo-Khan, who, after a series of raids 
on Khalkha, carried out between 1688 and 1696, so pressed the rulers of 
that country that they too all sought protection from them at the hands of 
the Manchurs and at length acknowledged their dominion over themselves. 
The Manchurs, indeed, had, by this time, become the dominant power in 
China. Thus the whole of Mongolia now acknowledged the dominion of 
the Manchur dynasty. 

Although they had lost their independence the Mongol princes at first 
continued their internecine and bloody struggles and so caused the 
Manchurs not a little disquiet. Accordingly it took an entire century for 
the skilful policy of the Manchur Court to completely put down the Mongol 
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power. By means of a gradual subdivision of the Mongol principalities 
and by increasing the number of cantons in Mongolia the Manchurs at 
length completely effaced the power of the Mongol princes. By aiding 
emigration and by encouraging them to settle elsewhere the Manchurs 
separated one hostile Mongol clan from another, and by furthering the 
spread of Buddhism amongst the Mongol races they taught them to seek 
out ideals not in military triumphs but in thoughts regarding a life of good 
deeds and the future state. 

As the result of this line of policy, Manchur influence over the Mongols 
has been such that now, after the lapse of more than a century, the latter 
have been converted into thoroughly peaceful nomads. Their life now 
passes quietly, their manners are soft, offences amongst them are rare, of 
savage acts of the strong against the weak scarcely anything is heard, whilst 
murders are quite an unusual occurrence ; foreigners, too, can peaceably 
travel throughout the country and find for themselves very convenient 
places of sojourn in the Buddhist monasteries which constitute the principal 
cultured and settled places of the country. Still it must be admitted that 
culture amongst the Mongols is very inconsiderable. According to the 
testimony of later travellers, modern Mongol thought is occupied ex- 
clusively with religious questions. The national literature of the people is 
giving way, to a considerable extent, to translated works. Mongol libraries 
chiefly consist of Tibetan books of a spiritual character, and even Tibetan 
earning is considerably more developed throughout Mongolia than is the 
national. The desire to study their native history, their own people and 
their own country is scarcely perceptible whilst the entire intellectual energy 
of the Mongols is given to the elucidation of philanthropical questions con- 
cerning morals and religion. Thanks to this taste for a religious mode of 
life, there have now been preserved among the Mongols but dim recollec- 
tions of their former subdivision into rival clanships, and modern Mongols 
know only of their present administrative divisions. To the question “ What 
is your branch?” a Mongol will now answer by the one generic name 
“‘ Khalkha, or Khorchin or Keshikten,” whilst he will have no knowledge 
of the more detailed tribal divisions or of the names of his ancestors or of 
the legends concerning them. 

In the face of such a state of things to scientific explorers of Mongolia 
it appears a very difficult matter to exactly define the question respecting 
the reciprocal origin of the people of this country, but, speaking generally, 
it may be affirmed that the great mass of the inhabitants of Mongolia was, 
at a given time, people possessed of the Mongol language. Nevertheless it 
cannot be guaranteed that the whole of the present inhabitants of Mongolia 
come of a pure Mongol stock. Thus we find that (@) the whole of the 
northern border of the Kobdo Circle is inhabited by Choongars* of the 
Déoorbet clan ; (4) that in the Sain-Noin a#mak (manor) there are two princi- 
palities of the Choros clan of Choongars ; (c) that in Southern Mongolia 


* Choongar clans derive their name from that of the first nomads in Choongaria. 
Amongst the Mongols these clans are grouped together under the name of Ozrat: amongst 
the Chinese under the name of O/dts, whence, perhaps, may be found the Chinese origin 
of the word ‘‘Oirat.” Russians call the same clans ‘‘ Kalmaks.” 
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there are two principalities of the Khalkha clan of Choongars, and that at 
Khalkha there are settlements of the Chakhar clan of Choongars. 

All this mixing up of Mongol peoples is the necessary result of those 
migrations which the Manchurs compelled the Mongols to make. As we 
are aware that it would not be possible, in our present brief sketch, to give 
any precise details concerning the minor subdivisions of the population of 
Mongolia into clans, we will here confine ourselves to indicating the tribal 
divisions of these people: 

A. 

The first and principal portion of the population is the Mongol tribe 
which comprises : 

(a) The Mongols proper who inhabit the whole of Khalkha and also 
Southern Mongolia and Ordos. 

(6) The Ooryanhai, who nomadise on the Altai mountains from the high- 
lands of the river Kobdo to the highlands of the river Boolgoon. 

(c) The Oirat clans, which include the Doorbets who dwell on the frontier 
of the Kobdo Circle, in the neighbourhood of Lake Oobs ; the Torgouts, 
who roam over the Kobdo Circle, in the valley of the rivers Chingil and 
Boolgoon, and also about Lake Kookoo-Nor, and the Hoiti, part of whom 
inhabit the Kobdo Circle, dwelling amongst the Doorbets, and part the 
country around Lake Kookoo-Nor. 

(d) The Bait clans, who live in the Kobdo Circle, to the east o/ the 
Doorbet settlements on the Tookhtoogen-Noor range. ; 

(e) The Darkhat clans, who occupy the valley of the Shishkit river in the 
Kobdo Circle and the sources of the Yenisei river. 


B. 

The Turkish race of which there are in Mongolia the following repre- 
sentatives : 

(2) The Kirgiz, who nomadise over the highlands of the river Kobdo in 
the circle of the same name. 

(6) The Ooryanhai, whose wanderings are confined to the narrow zone 
between the highlands of the river Kobdo on the west to Lake Kosogol on 
the east. 

(c) The Kotons, who nomadise near Lake Oobsa. 

(d) Certain sections of the Toorfan Turks, who have been driven out by 
the Chinese into the Kookoo-Nor district, on the frontiers of Han-Soo. 


c 
Chinese who are to be met with in all parts of Mongolia, but who 
live there chiefly for purposes of trade. Such persons, therefore, appear 
principally as small traders who move about with their goods from one place 
to another. The settled Chinese live only in the towns of Mongolia and 
there only in certain places to which they have been sent by the Bogdo- 
Khan* for the purpose of clearing arable lands. 


D. 
The Tangoot clans who live in the south-eastern portions of the province 
of Kookoo-Nor. 
* An official title of the Chinese Emperor. 
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The chief and indeed almost the sole occupation of all the nomads of 
Mongolia consists in cattle-rearing in contradistinction to the pursuits of 
the Chinese settlers who, as we have remarked above, are chiefly occupied 
in trade and agriculture. The Chinese, as we have seen, are only met with 
in comparatively small communities in certain localities of Mongolia being 
especially firmly established in the natural boundaries of Sookhotoo, Kara- 
Oosoo, Min-Hai, Tsagan-Her and Khoorgihoo, all of which lie on the rivers 
Orkhon and Tola. Further westward agriculture is carried on in several 
places on the river Tszaphinoo, viz., at Tsagan-Sul (to the south-west of 
Lake Kara-Nor) at Oolan-Kom, on the river Kobdo, and on the rivers 
Boolgoon and Baidarik and other places. The most southerly portion of 
Mongolia, that adjoining the Great Wall, now presents an almost unbroken 
zone of agriculture, for both Chinese and Mongols are here engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. With the development of agriculture the Mongols, 
finding themselves no longer able to continue their former nomad life or to 
follow after their flocks and herds, have had to eke out their means of live- 
lihood and to take to other industries. Thus the clans of the Kookoo- 
Hoto Toomets are engaged in mule-breeding and now the best mules in the 
whole of China are bred by the Toomets. In other localities Mongols are 
engaged in extracting salt. Then again those of them who were at the time 
nomadic have now taken to transporting Chinese goods to variods parts of 
Mongolia and to cattle-rearing. As carriers too of merchandise the Mongols 
now receive not a little gain from Russian traders on whose behalf they 
convey tea from China towards European Russia over the tract of country 
between Kalgan and Kiakhta. 





SHAN AND SIAM 


(A RepLy anp Discussion). 


By E. H. Parker. 


CapTaIN GERINI has contributed in the last number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review much valuable information towards elucidating various knotty points 
connected with Shan and Siamese history. The most original and trust- 
worthy of his lights is perhaps the paragraph upon Phya Tak Sin and Chao 
Phya Chakkri. If, as he says, or seems to say, the former reigned from 
1767 to 1782, and was succeeded by his protector, the latter, who reigned 
from 1782 to 1809, then (1) the Chinaman Kam En-tek who according to 
Manchu history was reported in 1768 to have usurped the throne, and to 
have still occupied it in 1769; (2) the P’i-ya Sin, who was at war with 
Burma in 1771-2, and also on friendly terms with China; and (3) the 
Chéng Chao who applied to China for investiture in 1772—these three 
must all be one and the same person. 

In 1782, the Chinese say, Chéng Chao died, and was succeeded by his 
son Chéng Hwa. The dates thus agree. But how comes it that Captain 
Gerini, who had already described Chao Phya Chakkri as being an old 
man in 1734, makes him the successor of his own foster-son in 1782? 
Probably there is some misprint, for, on page 159, Captain Gerini has 
already warned us not to confuse Phya Chakkri the Minister with Phya 
Catatari the Founder. In any case further explanation is necessary before 
this point can be considered settled. 

As to what Captain Gerini styles the question of ‘“ paramount import- 
ance,”—the identity of the words Siam and Shan,--the «ifficulty he raises 
is partly one of mere speech. I am not particular, in-saying-that either 
word is “derived from” the other. What I do-sav is that.there is only 
one word, and one meaning, which has taken two forms in English, with 
two meanings. The following is what I take to be the explanation of the 
question, from a European point of view. Missionaries got a foothold in 
Pegu and Annam before they did in Siam. Father Advarte landed in 
Annam in 1596, and the first church was built in 1615. In 1613 the 
King of Ava carried off a community of Portuguese Christians already 
established in Pegu. It was only in 1616 that Father Ferdinand obtained 
permission to stay in Siam. Thus Annam and Burma both got the start, 
and both would speak of Siam before the missionaries could discover what 
the Siamese called themselves, ze. Muang T’ai. The Annamese seem to 
have only one possible word for Siam, which is Nuoc Xiem, or “ Shiem 
Country.” The Burmese call both Shans and Siamese by the name (as it 
always sounded to my ears in Burma) Shang; and, as Captain Gerini says, 
Judson gives two written forms, /syam and hram, in Burmese character. 
When in Burma, I never came across anyone who used the first of the 
two forms, and I see that Chase’s Manuad/ also (pp. 141, 206) always uses 
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hram. But there is no need to obscure or complicate the matter by 
entering into discussions about the clumsy Burmese alphabetical expedients, 
which are at best capricious makeshifts, and which have no more significance 
than the fact that the modern Greeks, for want of the hard letter B, write 
Mpeill for the English word Be//. The essential point is that the Burmans 
and Annamese have words “ Sham” and “Shiem,” by which they designate 
the Shans and Siamese. In the north, where there are other Shans, the 
Sham Yodaya are simply called ‘“ Yodaya.” In the south, where the 
Siamese are the only Shans, they are simply called Sham, and their country 
Sham-pyi, or ‘‘Shan country.” I noticed both these facts on the spot 
myself, z.c. at Bhamo and at Renong. My stay in Burma only extended 
over a year, and I have no pretensions to either Burmese or Shan philolo- 
gical knowledge. These are merely the results of my own careful inquiry 
and observation in a new field, and I am therefore quite open to correction 
as to my statements of fact being of wide application. I found the Kachins 
used the word Sam for Shans, and I have shown that the oldest Chinese 
word we can positively refer to the modern Siamese is Stem or Stam, which 
is used by Chinese to this day. The character the Chinese use is not an 
old one, and has no use in current literature. Its meaning of “sunrise ” 
may possibly have something to do with its choice, but vague guesses are 
of no value. 

It is on this simple issue that I say “ Shan and Siam are the same word 
and the same thing.” Captain Gerini in nearly all essential points agrees 
with me. He adds (page 149) the testimony of similar words used by 
the Talaings (Sem), Assamese (Sav), Malays (Stam), Khmers (Sem). He 
goes farther on page 155, and says: “It is therefore merely an obvious 
truism, and no novel discovery whatever, to assert that the present Siamese 
and Shans are identical, since Shan means Siamese, and nothing else.” 

Captain Gerini’s contentious point, however, appears to be this. Ptolemy 
mentioned a city or district of Samaradé, which Captain Gerini identifies 
with “Szma-raithe or Syamarastra, ze. Siam proper.” He thinks that, 
when the .Shans descended npon the modern Siam, they simply adopted 
the ancient local name they found already existing there. That, at least, 
is how I understand his contention ; and even if he proves it, I do not 
see that it touches the root of the matter. My mind is thus quite open, 
and I have never announced a “ discovery,” but merely stated a “truism.” 
But I hardly yet see my way to accept Captain Gerini’s conclusion that I 
am in serious error. 

Even supposing that the existence and locality of Samaradé were firmly 
established, as also its identity with Sama-ratthe; and that the existence 
and locality of Syamarastra were shown to be the same as those of modern 
Siam ; are we to suppose that wild Kachins, Chinese, Annamese, Khmers, 
Burmese, etc., would all accommodate themselves to the humour of a rival 
race, and accede to the Siamese desire to be called after and form a link 
with the ancient Syamarastra? Moreover, Captain Gerini says he has no 
certain knowledge of the date of the palm-leaf books in which he found 
mention of Syamarastra ; and, whilst he states on page 148 that this place 
is Siam proper, he says on page 149 that it is Siemrab on the Cambodjian 
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frontier. I go further, and say that, even supposing the Siamese identified 
themselves with and assimilated the ancient word they found awaiting 
their arrival, it is a matter of no real significance. Captain Gerini has 
already admitted that “Shans and Siamese are identical ; that Shan means 
Siamese and nothing else.” This is really all I contend for. ‘ 

I myself possess some of Aymonier’s Tchame inscriptions, but apparently 
not the ones alluded to on page 146 of Captain Gerini’s article. The 
Syim people mentioned therein (eleventh century) may surely just as well 
be Shans as Siamese ? I mean that, assuming the truth of all the premisses 
stated by Captain Gerini, it is as reasonable to suppose that the known 
and ethnical word Sham (used by Annamese, Burmese, Chinese, Khmers, 
etc.) was meant, as it is to suppose that reference was made to a semi- 
mythical Syamarastra, retrospectively adopted by certain Sham or Shans. 

Then, as to the Pukam Syam captives of the Ciampa pillar (eleventh 
century) :—undoubtedly, as Captain Gerini suggests, Pukam is Pagan; 
and in fact the Chinese history of the Sung dynasty records plainly that 
“in A.D. 1106 the King of Pukam sent tribute, and is of such a rank that 
correspondence with him must be conducted on the same distinguished 
scale as with such potentates as the Caliph of Bagdad and the King of 
Annam.” Moreover, the native commentator adds to this citation repeated 
in the Momein Annals :—‘“ Pukan is the Burma of to-day.” But this 
Syam also, on the premisses stated by Captain Gerini, has just as much 
right to be construed ethnically Sham, as it has to refer to the semi-mythical 
Syamarastra. Why go afield for artificial Siamese when we have genuine 
Shans on the spot? Moreover at that date the modern Siamese had surely 
not yet reached the Menam Valley? If they had not, then they could not 
yet have found the ghost of Syamarasta there. 

Captain Gerini (page 155) wishes to know what is the combination of 
Chinese characters I transliterate “ Magadha.” Then, assuming that the 
combination is ch’zeh-f0, he proceeds to prove on that basis that the Nan- 
chao boundary was not India but Burma. My answer is that the com- 
bination in question is J/o-k’a-#0, and that there has never been the 
faintest doubt that Ma-gha-dha is the sound intended. Moreover, the 
Chinese repeatedly tell us that Magadha was India, or Central India. In 
this and two other cases Captain Gerini quotes Ma Twan-lin, who is not 
an original authority, but only a compiler. The original authorities are 
the 24 dynastic histories, all of which of course I have before me. I do 
not know what c/’zeh-/’0 means: the only word like it in Chinese history is 
ch’te-Po or R’ia-to, which means gaé¢hé, or “hymns.” Possibly the fact that 
Mo-kieh-t'o (or Ma-ghiat-da) is sometimes alternatively used by the Chinese 
may account for the confusion. 

The Chinese are perfectly consistent in lineally connecting the kingdom 
of the P’iao (roughly a.p. 1 to A.D. 1000) with the later Pu-kam (Pagan) 
and Mien (Byam-ma, or Burma). To this day the Karenns call the 
Burmese Pyaw, and there can be no question that the Byu of Captain 
Forbes’ researches are the P’iao of the Chinese. Captain Gerini now goes 
off into so many other side issues of a very learned character not raised at 
all by me that I can only deal with them here very summarily. 
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r. It is out of the question to identify Piao-kwo, or ‘‘ Byu country,” with 
the word Pago or Pegu; to identity ch’ieh-?’0 with chu-po, or chu-po with 
she-f’o. The Chinese say Pat-ku when they wish to say Pegu. She-f’o is 
Java. The Chu-po were the “later P’iao, having Chén-lah (Senrap) to the 
east of them. Chén-lah, a/as Kih-mieh (Khmer) was anciently Fu-nam,; 
and on the sea, south of the P’iao.”. The Chinese statements are thus 
positive, the mean or average discrepancies in point of compass direction 
simply placing Burma, correctly, north-west of Siam. As Captain Gerini 
says: “ Giving correct bearings is by no means a Chinese foree.”’ 

2. The Chinese record that Ai-lao originally referred etymologically to 
Lao Mountain. I must reject ¢# ¢ofo as irrelevant, both in principle and 
in detail, the whole of the philological discussion upon pages 151-4. M. 
de la Couperie used to deluge the world with volumes of this kind of 
reasoning. 

3. As to the Prakeo inscription, I have it before me, and also Mr. Schmitt’s 
letter sending it to M. Pavie, saying: “toute l’inscription est siamoise 
avec caractéres sanskrits.” I must confess that it does nat /ook like San- 
scrit, but I have no right to sit in judgment on Mr. Schmitt. Perhaps he 
was “extending ” the use of the word Sanskrit, as Captain Gerini does the 
word Siam. 

4. I ama little suspicious about modern Tha-mee-hla, but should be 
glad to see my way to identify that place with the Tanmeiliu of 1,000 
years ago. 

5. Captain Gerini’s correct statement (pp. 157-8) of Siamese royal names 
I accept with gratitude. Of course the Chinese, as myself, must do the 
best we can with foreign materials of which we know nothing. The royal 
names may be sacred in Siam, but the Emperor of China always insists on 
having them. Probably it was in order to adjust this irreconcilable diffi- 
culty that the earlier Phya Sin (as the Chinese call him) later adopted the 
Chinese name Chéng Chao. ai-hong for T’ai-hong (p. 158) is no mistake ; 
it is very common, in both Kwang Tung and Fu Kien dialects, for the 
aspirated ¢ to be pronounced as /. 

6. The “exhilarating statement ” about the rajah of Renong is neverthe- 
less quite true. His dynastic tombs I myself visited ; the walled palace I 
myself sojourned in ; the royal commissioners (p. 162) were being appointed 
whilst I was there ; but up to then the Chinese rajahs had been practically 
a hereditary dynasty. 

7. I do not, as he fears, regard Captain Gerini as a “‘ ferocious Aristarch,” 
and feel rather flattered to regard myself for the nonce as his correlative 
Homer. I shall be delighted to translate the Chinese records as he 
suggests if I can find a gratuitous printer. I have had the “ Turks” ready 
for the printer for many years, but in spite of appeals no one will come 
forward as a dumping receptacle for my materials. As I have said, there 
is so much “fine confused feeding” of an abstruse nature in Captain 
Gerini’s paper that I cannot possibly absorb and deal with it all off hand. 
My own paper, which he criticises so ably, deals with only a few simple 
issues, and I feel pretty certain that it is not far wrong. To make quite 
sure, however, I here restate the whole position concisely :— 
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The Siamese are Shans slightly mixed. The word Shan and the word 
Siam are one and the same word, with unbroken lineage. The Chinese 
and Annamese first called them Ai-lao; but, when the modern Siamese 
are first heard of in true history, both the Chinese and the Annamese call 
them (and still do) Shiem, or Siam. The Burmese, Khmers, Kachins, 
Assamese, etc., all use for this race words closely approximating to the 
sound Sham. Even the Karenns, by the way, call them ¢haing (th as in 
English ¢hi7). 

Fanam and Chénlah are the only countries in the Siamese Gulf men- 
tioned by China till a.D. 600. Then they had a very short intercourse 
with a so-called Red Earth Country. In the 12th century Siem and Lo-huk 
are first heard of by official China, and they are then identified with the 
old Red Earth Country. We have full Chinese accounts of all these three 
countries ; but from first to last not the faintest hint of Syamarastra. Iam 
strongly inclined to believe that the Syamarastra business, now raised by 
Captain Gerini, is all a myth ; and in any case I do not see how it seriously 
touches the Shan-Siam question, in which he grants absolutely all I contend 
for. However, I should like to see the arguments marshalled concisely in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

The Chinese texts appears to me to be consistent throughout. First 
the Chupo, then the P’iao, then Pagan, then Mien ; these, they say, are 
the Burmese. I cannot enter into remote questions connecting the Shan 
and Chinese languages, or into anything which goes behind clear texts. 
Dr. Edkins is facile princeps in this field. My texts are the Chinese, and 
(with due allowance for manifest discrepancies) I find them faithful in all 
subjects. Whenever I see definite Burmese, Siamese, Annamese, and 
other non-Chinese texts quoted, and such texts are approved by com- 
petent authority, I find that the Chinese texts rarely if ever run counter to 
them. So far as Captain Gerini cites definite texts, I find nothing in them 
which runs counter to my Chinese texts. In fact, his texts and my texts ° 
throw mutual light upon each other. So long as we avoid remote issues, 
we may hope, with our respective materials, to thrash out more net facts. 
But let us avoid misty matters of opinion based upon myths and tradition. 
Let us not go one inch beyond our approved authorities, correcting or 
supplementing those authorities when we safely can. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the East India Association was held at the Westminster 
Town Hall, on Friday, March 18, 1898; Sir Raymond West, K.C.LE., in 
the chair. Among those present were: Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., 
M.P., Sir G. S. V. Fitzgerald, K.c.1.£., Sir George Birdwood, Sir Lepel 
Griffin, K.c.s.1., Sir George Campbell, Mr. Samuel Smith, m.p., Mr. E. 
Garnet Man, Khawja Muhammad Said Hakim, Mr. C. L. Tupper, c.s.1., 
Mr. P. P. Pillai, Mr. A. Rogers, Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., Sir John 
Leng, M.P., Mr. H. S. Agarurala, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Arathoon, Mr. A. 
-K. Conell, Mr. H. F.-Luttrell, m.p., Mr. H. W. Woolff, Mr. A. Keyser, 
Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. M. H. Nazar, Mr. H. B. Singh, and Mr. R. 
K. Khan. 

The CHarRMAN in introducing Sir William Wedderburn said that his 
name was so familiar to everyone interested in India, especially in con- 
nection with the topic he had selected for discussion, that introduction 
was quite unnecessary. He (the Chairman) ought to apologise for the 
position he occupied, for he was there more to learn than any other pur- 
pose. The subject, no doubt, had long been one of interest to him, and 
one on which, 25 years ago, he wrote a pamphlet. In that respect Sir W. 
Wedderburn (one of his oldest Indian friends) and he had been working 
along parallel lines, never meeting, but having in view that which was 
dear to everyone present : the benefit of the inhabitants of India. 

StrR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN then read a paper entitled ‘‘ Agricultural 
Banks for India—Practical Experiments Wanted” (which will be found 
elsewhere in this Review). 

Mr. MAN said that he took a great interest in the work many years ago 
when sent down as Asst. Commissioner into the Sonthal district, after the 
rebellion of the Sonthals. The more he saw of the people the more he 
respected them. The whole of that rebellion was caused by the grasping 
money-lenders, who had them in their power. The Sonthals were a jovial 
race ; they were uncommonly truthful ; good in their domestic relations ; 
he never saw a nicer set to rule over. Afterwards, when at the Bar and 
Bench, he further saw the curse that the money-lenders had been to the 
Government and people of India. ‘To the Government it was detrimental, 
because the ignorant natives thought that, when the money-lenders came 
to the Courts, and were enabled by the decision of the officials to attach 
their property and take their grain, it was the Government which was at 
the bottom of the whole thing. If they hada proper system of money- 
lending which would sweep away the leeches, fewer regiments would be 
necessary in India, and contentment would reign. Those in this country 
who ruled India did not know as much as those who had been there 30 
or 40 years. To get a practical solution of the question was to work with 
men like Sir A. Mackenzie, and get him to pass an Act through the 
Legislative Council of India. They did not want a scheme by which the 
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Revenue officers would be loaded with fresh work ; civilians had already 
twice as much work as they could get through. A new department must 
be raised for the purpose; and it would pay itself out of the interest 
received from the advances. The move should come from India. If the 
Government here liked to put a veto on an Act proposed in the Legisla- 
tive Council, it would be on their own responsibility. Let Sir A. Mackenzie, 
as Governor of Bengal, carry it through, and it would be found so bene- 
ficial that it would be adopted all over India. 12 and 18 p.c. had been 
spoken of as the interest received by money-lenders, but the very lowest 
in his experience was 18, and he had seen it more often 40 and 50 p.c. 
No man who had got into a money-lender’s clutches ever got out; he 
was a pauper to his grave, and after that his property was plundered. So 
many of the people were ignorant of reading or writing that a money- 
lender got them to sign anything he liked, and then when the peasant 
came to the Court and the Court had to find against him he went away 
blaming the Government. 

Sir L. GRIFFIN was unwilling to remain altogether a silent listener, and 
not to add a word in sympathy with the scheme which had been so 
eloquently put before them by Sir William Wedderburn. He had recently 
been reading the report of a meeting held in 1883 in the Exeter Town 
Hall under the auspices of their Association, and he thought that of all 
the questions which could be put before an audience who were interested 
in Indian subjects there was not one so vital to the future prosperity of 
India, if accepted in some way, and with such modifications as were found 
to be necessary, as the scheme which Sir William Wedderburn had for so 
many years put before the public. There was not a word in the paper with 
which he was not in full agreement, and he thought that a large number of 
the members of the Association were of the same opinion. A very touching 
speech had been made by Mr. John Bright at the meeting to which he had 
alluded, in 1883. They all knew how devoted was Mr. Bright to the welfare 
of India, and although there were a great many people in these days who 
had an almost frenzied opposition to Mr. Bright’s general political views, 
yet there was no one who was accepted as a more honest exponent of 
British good-feeling towards India. He thought that that speech of Mr. 
Bright might, by the Association, be reprinted with the proceedings of the 
meeting, because that voice, although it had been long silent in the tomb, 
was still a power with the English people. He (the speaker) had always 
been much attracted by this question. Nearly 30 years ago he drew up a 
scheme for agricultural banks in the Punjaub. He had put it before the 
Punjaub Government when he was a magistrate in one of its districts. 
That scheme was not of so practical a nature as that now suggested. It 
did not involve the raising of private moneys to start banks; but it was 
more a development of a scheme which had been worked for a great many 
years in India. Since Mr. Bright spoke, and since Sir W. Wedderburn 
took up the question, it could not be believed that the state of India made 
it less necessary, now than it was then, that such a system as was proposed 
should have a fair trial. Although the external trade of India was largely 
increased, the increase of the population and numerous causes, such as the 
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terrible famine through which India had just passed, had made the popula- 
tion still more impecunious than ever, and still more in need of the help 
which was suggested by that paper. The time had now come when the 
Government would be compelled to apply some remedy to what was really 
the worst calamity which affected India. He sympathized, but he did not 
altogether agree with, the last speaker upon the subject of money-lenders. 
They, as India existed to-day, were as necessary as the sun or air. The 
cultivator could not exist without. The money-lender who had a lien on 
the cattle, the plough—who supplied the seed grain—advanced the money 
for weddings, for every domestic incident of the cultivator’s life. Without 
the money-lender the village would come to an end. One of the best parts 
of Sir W. Wedderburn’s scheme was that it was not in opposition to the 
money-lender, but that by an ingenious way of drawing him into it, and 
deriving his benefit out of it, he would be for the bank and not against it ; 
and that was an important point. He (Sir L. Griffin) was the Director of 
the Imperial State Bank of Persia, which had a great many relations in the 
East. In one large province they had tried on a considerable scale the 
experiment of large advances to agriculturists ; it failed, only because the 
condition which existed in India did not exist there. They had in that 
province a weak Government which the governors did not obey, and where 
every person was ready to sell justice for a bribe. In India, even if the 
last sentence could not be altogether excepted as non-existent (because he 
had no doubt that among the subordinates there was a good deal of bribery 
in India as in Persia), yet the force of the Government was such that the 
simple process of the recovery of advances through the Revenue Court 
would make it perfectly easy for such.a bank to work without loss. 
Without wishing to say anything about the India Office, with which he 
had long been connected, he thought that in all the history of obstruction 
and incompetence there was no such monument as the long refusal to 
adopt a beneficent scheme experimentally which had been pressed on them 
by the Governors and by the financial authorities ; authorities as high and 
distinguished as any that the India Office could call to their aid. While 
he still thought that they should welcome with all courtesy and cordiality 
the words, which were at present no more than words, of Lord George 
Hamilton, who had expressed his hope that some scheme might be put 
before Parliament for the formation of agricultural banks in India, if such 
a scheme were brought forward it would undoubtedly be on the lines of 
the measure which Sir W. Wedderburn had always advocated, and if the 
result should end in success, it would be to him chiefly that honour 
would be due. 

Mr. H. Woo rr came with pleasure to support Sir W. Wedderburn. He 
did not know much about India, but having seen many agricultural banks 
he thought there was so much force in Sir W. Wedderburn’s plea that the 
experiment should be made; in support he desired to state one or two 
points which he had learned from experience. A committee was lately 
formed at Toynbee Hall, of which he was a member, for the purpose of 
projecting agricultural banks, and when he was asked to draw up a pros- 
pectus to elicit support, some of the more practical men among them said 
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that it would be best if they first tried experiments, and set up two or three 
banks to see how they worked. There were already one or two, but they 
were not known to the general public. At the time Sir W. Wedderburn 
first took up the cause there were abroad banks of the same kind, which 
were now flourishing. At first it was said that they were impossible, and 
a friend of his who started them in Italy said that he bore in mind the 
words of Carlyle to the effect that whatever was great was impossible until 
it had been accomplished, and realizing the truth of that he set to work. 
Italy had now about 300 of such banks, and Germany had about 11,000. 
He would not say that they were all good, but a great number were very 
good ; they had stamped out usury, and in districts which suffered from 
the great drought of 1893 they had helped more than anything else. He 
found, like Sir W. Wedderburn, that whenever he approached someone 
who really knew something about India he had fallen in with the idea. 
Friends of his in the West Indies hoped to try them. They wanted to 
settle the people on the land, and they wanted credit to carry it out. 
Friends of his in British Columbia had just ordered 100 copies of his rules 
for village banks. ‘Two and a half years ago a congress of banks was held 
at Bologna, where he explained the matter to Mr. Bailey, who said it was 
an admirable scheme, and they should rejoice to see it formed. Sir Arthur 
Cotton said it was just the thing they wanted in India. He could prophesy 
that they would succeed and would multiply the receipts manyfold. General 
Booth wanted to try the scheme in India, having men who had great 
experience in the Salvation Army out there who entirely fell in with it. 
Such banks in the first place stamped out usury. He had given such 
evidence a few days ago before the Committee of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The usurers would have to go. The agriculturists would be 
encouraged to go into banks where everything was done in the open day- 
light. A greater enemy to usury could not be found than agricultural 
banks. The need of a usurer was either brought about by improvidence, 
or else it was that the people really wanted the money. If it were 
improvidence, then the bank would make inquiries, and it might be they 
would not supply the money, and that would take away the man’s business. 
He was told that in India a man who married a child was in the habit of 
giving a big “ blow-out.” If he went to the bank for such a purpose as 
that he would not get the money. On the other hand, there was a great 
want of money for agricultural purposes. The difficulty was that, if the 
Government found the money, as it was suggested it should, how was it to 
get that money back, and how was it to make sure that the money was 
properly lent and would be repaid? But the people of his district could 
watch the man who wanted it ; they could say his case was a good one, or 
they could refuse the money; they could see that he repaid it. Sir 
W. Wedderburn rightly objected to the exception that was taken in high 
quarters to his scheme that the Government would have to excuse repay- 
ment. He never heard of suchacase. The borrowers paid gladly because 
they knew well that they would have to come again to borrow. He always 
argued against making subsidies ; but this was an exceptional case. They 
must take the money from somewhere. ‘They had a large field to work in. 
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If agricultural banks were firmly established abroad they would be institu- 
tions from which the money could be drawn. It was not only the Govern- 
ment, but the landlord and tax collector who collected the money in the 
most inconvenient way, because they went when the harvest was ready, 
and said, “Give me your money,” just when the man had no money to pay. 
It was not like taking the tenth sheaf, but it was asking the supposed value 
of that sheaf, and if he could not pay sequestrating his crops, and thus the 
man was driven to go to the money-lender. Beyond giving the money he 
thought that the Government ought to see that these banks were properly 
organized. The principle had succeeded of a certain number of people 
joining their liabilities and capitals together. They would accumulate 
capital in the course of time. A society of that kind could receive and 
disburse the money among its members. No money had been better laid 
out than money handled by the agricultural banks abroad. In conclusion, 
he reminded them of Mr. Gladstone’s words : ‘‘ We have a right to be in 
India so long as we do our best by the native population ; when we cease 
to do that we ought to go out.” He hoped that the work Sir W. Wedder- 
burn had taken in hand would be crowned by success, and that they would 
shortly have agricultural banks in India. 

Mr. C. L. Tupper said that the particular point that generally struck 
him with regard to the question was that there was a strong probability that 
the same remedies would hardly meet the case in different parts of the 
country. There was one point on which he hoped Sir William Wedderburn 
would give them some further information, and that was as to the precise 
relation of the proposed banks to the State. He did not clearly under- 
stand how far they were State banks. In the Punjaub, which he knew, he 
had always been reluctant to advocate the cause of State banks, and the 
objections he entertained to those banks would not apply if, as Sir Lepel 
Griffin had explained, no harm was done by the scheme to the general class 
of the Bunias. They had not the necessary establishment for working the 
system of State banks, and if they organized the establishment it would 
very shortly come to be bound by red tape, and would not be sufficiently 
alive to the interests of agriculture. He felt that the question of in- 
debtedness was one that called for strong action on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and that that action should be both administrative and legal. As 
regards the administrative action they had to act under two Acts. They 
could make advances for agricultural improvements, and for relief of 
agricultural distress, and the advantage of an Act of that description was 
that it did no injury to the Bunia class as such, but it only stepped in 
when the money market was tight, and at the point when the Bunia was 
tempted by his need of gain to put the screw tightest on the agriculturist. 
He thought there should be a judicious extension of that Act. During the 
recent famine the Act was worked very extensively, much discretion was 
vested in the local officers who were put in sufficient funds, and who 
selected in each district leaders among agriculturists whom they got to take 
the advances and distribute them. With regard to legislative action he had 
had the honour of laying his views before the Association, and he would 
merely remark that the great modern principle upon which legislation was 
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based was the greatest happiness of the greatest number. It had been 
most sagaciously observed that that presupposed the principle of equality ; 
that a man could count one, and no more than one. The principle of 
equality was exactly the very principle inapplicable to the case of the 
Bunias, and for that reason it followed that when you came to apply the 
greatest happiness principle in the East you must correct the view as to the 
application, and correct the hypothetical declaration of political economy 
by the theory of social progress which had been formed in their own day. 
They must consider the different stages of social growth, and readjust 
methods and maxims according to the state of growth they found in the 
Empire out there. For those reasons he thought the question must be 
dealt with differently in the different parts of the Indian Empire. 

SiR ROLAND WILSON felt very strongly the prima facie presumption of 
rising in a meeting of that kind where an appeal was made that only such 
persons as were particularly acquainted with India were entitled to speak 
on such a subject. But, as Sir W. Wedderburn’s experience had shown, 
they had to reckon with some six millions of people who were not practi- 
cally acquainted with India; they had to reckon with the British electors, 
who might be very ignorant or prejudiced, but he ventured to rise to re- 
present the British electors, and his chief desire was for information, because 
from what he had heard from experts that afternoon and read elsewhere 
he was not entirely convinced. The India Office represented India in 
one sense, and the British elector in another sense. Another gentleman 
had spoken of pushing the measure through the Indian Legislature, but as 
he understood that measure would have to come back to the India Office, 
and if it were not approved by public opinion in England, it would be dis- 
allowed. Therefore they came back to the possibly very stupid and pre- 
judiced person who would be disposed to say: We, from our training and 
experience of English politics, have a rooted and decided objection to 
experimental legislation. - The main burden of the lécturer’s speech, and 
of the speeches of some who followed, was that experiments cannot do 
harm—try them. The lecturer very plausibly referred to the old story of the 
fish and the bowl. That was a very harmless and reasonable experiment, 
but supposing the experiment had been of cutting up an elderly gentleman 
and putting him in a cauldron and then seeing if he could be brought out 
young, he thought the experimental method would strike them rather 
differently. What they had to remember was they were dealing with a 
very delicate method, and once they had entered upon it it would not be 
easy to withdraw from it. They had vested interests to contend with, and 
foolish and blind natives. Although they might employ private enterprise, 
still the scheme was that the Government should take part in the business 
of money-lending in India.” He thought it should not be treated as an 
experiment. The fundamental objection was that the ordinary business 
of money-lending would be interfered with and that might aggravate the 
evil they sought to lessen. Upon the general principle that if two labourers 
went after one employer wages went down; if two employers went after 
one man wages went up, might it not be said that if there were two peasants 
after one money-lender the rate of interest would go up, and vice-versa? 
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And was there not considerable danger in introducing a new money-lender 
guaranteed by the Government, in that it would exclude a large part, if 
not all, of the present competing money-lenders? He understood that it 
was proposed that the enforcement of repayments was to be left to the 
Revenue Authorities ; if that were satisfactory there, why should it not be 
extended, and our Civil Courts done away with? The answer was that 
the Civil Court officer was the guarantee for justice between man and man. 
Any money the Government could afford to pay would go much further in 
supplying cheap justice through the Civil Courts to the peasants. 

Mr. P. P. Pittai wanted to take immediate steps to establish Agricul- 
tural Banks so far as the Madras Presidency was concerned. Eight years 
ago on behalf of the Madras landlords a petition was presented praying 
that assistance like that given to other states, such as Scinde and Oude, 
should be given to them. There was a promise to relieve the encumbered 
estates, but that had failed up to the present time, and in consequence the 
serious attention of the Madras Landowners’ Association had been turned 
towards starting a bank upon their own resources, and quite independently 
of the help of the Government in an administrative way, though they might 
require the help of the Government in a legislative way. Already the 
people were ready to start a bank of their own on the joint stock system, 
and all they wanted was for a start to be given by the Government, which 
was favourably situated to give them quasi-official help in various ways, 
and especially in regard to the Encumbered Estates Act. The debtor 
must be debarred from incurring any further liability, and his estate must 
come under the management of the bank. It was proposed to have a 
Committee of Supervision and Control, and the management of that Com- 
mittee would be under the supervision of the Government. They must 
have a guarantee for security, and he hoped the Government would help 
them in that way. He was on the eve of departure for Madras, and he 
thought the work could soon be started with great success. They had 
suffered from a serious grievance ; agriculture was coming to a collapse. 
Thirty years before Sir Thomas Munroe had said that the indebtedness of 
the zemindaries was the result of the unpopularity of the Government. 
The Government was not in sympathy with the large landowners, and they 
were told the Government did not mind the breaking up of their large 
estates. Mr. Nicholson had said that small properties could not be easily 
assisted by banks except through State aid. In Russia the Government 
helped small proprietors through the village communes; unfortunately in 
India village communes had been destroyed through various legislation, 
and therefore any system of that sort would be unworkable. 

S1iR WILLIAM WEDDERBURI, in reply, desired to point out with reference 
to what Mr. Tupper had said—that a different arrangement was likely to 
be successful in different provinces ; he had never tried to lay down any 
cut and dried scheme. As he happened to have stayed in the Poonah 
district, he was acquainted with the people there, and a scheme had been 
formulated that it was thought would be successful in that district. Every- 
body agreed that it was better not to have a Government bank, but to 
raise money by debentures, and make a private bank. The legislative 
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assistance asked from the Government was with a view to the settlement 
of old debts, because, where the whole community was in almost hopeless 
indebtedness, to advance further money was like putting stones into a 
quicksand—the advance would be swallowed up. That part of the scheme 
might not be suitable to other parts of the country, and therefore his 
proposition was that suitable places should be selected in the different 
provinces in which responsible persons should undertake to make experi- 
ments. In that way they would get real experience in order to develop 
the scheme. Mr. Nicholson, in his report, referred to experiments made 
in native states, in Mysore, Baroda, and elsewhere. He (the speaker) 
thought that native states would be particularly good places for making 
such experiments, for they were less tied by formal regulations, and with 
the goodwill of the chief and his ministry very satisfactory arrangements 
might be worked out. 

The CHAIRMAN was sure they owed Sir W. Wedderburn their highest 
thanks for bringing the subject before them at what was a very opportune 
moment. Public opinion in England was now so keenly alive to the 
interest they had in India, and to the perils which surrounded it, that 
everything that affected the financial and social condition of the people 
of India would now come closer home to the British elector than it had 
ever done before. Of all the means which might be adopted for pro- 
moting the welfare of India, he thought that fiscal measures stood first, 
and then came the social reorganization, which was in a great measure 
dependent upon the financial condition. If the people was in misery and 
poverty, the moral part of their existence was hopeless. They should not 
refuse the Government of India credit for what it had done. Even since 
Sir William Wedderburn had come before the Society with a proposal on 
the subject there had been enacted the Government Land Improvement 
Act of 1893 under which the Government could make advances for the 
improvement of land in various ways, and for irrigation in particular. 
There was, too, the Carve (?) Act of 1894, which enabled the Government 
to make advances to assist people who were in distress, and help them 
to carry on their agricultural operations. He (the speaker) had had some- 
thing to do with the working of those Acts, and as practical measures they 
involved too much ceremony, too many inquiries, and altogether too much 
interference with the ordinary life of the ryot, which made him reluctant 
to take advances on such terms. Moreover, the moral teaching and 
influence which should be exercised by Banks springing up and being 
worked by the people themselves were wholly wanting. The Acts did a 
great deal of good, but they did not touch many of the cases for which 
Sir W. Wedderburn and he had been anxious to provide. All the evils 
of the financial position in India must not be attributed to the Sancars, 
and to the bad relations between money-lenders and borrowers ; the condi- 
tion of the people, and the prevailing influence among them, operated 
very strongly. To the Mahommedan class, which numbered some 
40,000,000 Or 50,000,000, the taking or giving of interest was prohibited 
by one of their laws. That feeling which they regarded as sacred had 
operated very strongly upon the Mahommedan’s way of looking at life, 
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and the consequence was that in every path of life they were outstripped 
by Jews and Christians. Mahommedans should be invited to take the 
matter up, and make plain to their own people that the taking of interest 
in a reasonable way was an essential condition of mercantile progress. 
Then, too, the joint Hindoo family was a great commercial obstruction, 
as lenders generally refused to advance money on joint interest in property. 
He put these matters before the meeting, because they must not expect 
that the proposed arrangement would eliminate distress, but what they 
ought to do was to enable societies to be formed among the people them- 
selves to sift out those capable of using capital well, and let those incapable 
of using it gravitate down to the position of labourers. As associations 
under similar circumstances had been found to work in Europe, so they 
might be made to work in India. He believed they might be made to 
work even under the existing laws of India on a scheme of limited guarantee 
under the Joint Stock Act. A society might be formed of 80 or 100 
members. By giving a guarantee the money might be raised, and then 
advanced to the members or those nominated by them. Debentures 
might be issued at a very moderate rate of interest, and then they could 
lend at less than the Sancars, and the repayments would extinguish the 
debt, principal and interest, in say 20 years. The experiment might be 
made under the law as it stood at present, and after it had been made 
and the weak spots discovered, then the Government might be approached 
and shown the way in which to improve the financial condition of the 
country. To start the scheme some money was wanted, and India needed 
a few men of disinterested benevolence and capacity to come forward and 
be the organizers of the scheme, and furnish a small fund to begin with. 
He would ask 100 native and English gentlemen to be the guarantors of 
say 4100 each advanced upon debentures to make a fund of £10,000. 
If this scheme were introduced, he believed that in 10 years India would 
have advanced greatly, and then with improved relations between the 
Indian currency and the general currency of the world he believed that 
India might start on a new career of prosperity. 

Srr LEpPEL GrirFFIN said he had consulted Sir W. Wedderburn with 
regard to a resolution which it had been proposed to put, but unfortunately 
it was the rule of the Association not to pass Resolutions, and so, with Sir 
W. Wedderburn’s permission, he would not propose it. It was a Resolution 
entirely in sympathy with the proposals suggested by the paper, and he 
might say that the scheme and the Resolution would be laid before the 
Council, and considered very carefully, and they would see what practical 
steps the Association might be able to take. He thought that would be as 
efficient as passing the Resolution. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, M.P., in moving a vote of thanks to Sir William 
Wedderburn for the very interesting paper he had read, wished that all the 
facts that had been laid before the meeting could be equally well laid before 
Parliament ; still, owing to the perseverence of Sir W. Wedderburn and 
others interested in India, little by little members of Parliament were being 
inoculated with some knowledge about that country, and something had 
been done to bring home to them the extreme poverty of the people of 
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India, and the need of improvement. He considered the scheme proposed 
was one of the most practical he had ever heard suggested for raising the 
position of the rural population. They were hopelessly in debt, and 
borrowers were paying as much interest as 5 per cent. a month. The first 
thing to do was to free them from debt, and to bring the currency of that 
country into accordance with the currency of this. The forcing of the rupee 
up to 1s. 4d. no doubt lightened the large amount of debt India owed 
England, judged by rupees, but borrowers had to repay money-lenders in 
the advanced value of the rupee, and so we had added greatly to the debt 
of all the peasantry of India. He was glad that this proposal showed a 
way by which they could approach the great question of the poverty of the 
rural population. 

The CHAIRMAN presented the thanks of the meeting to Sir William 
Wedderburn for his very able paper. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN responded, and proposed a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 


The following note has since been sent to us by Mr. J. B. Pennington 
on the above subject : 


“TI cannot speak with much knowledge of the subject or any experience of Agricultural 
Banks, but I have looked into Mr. Nicholson’s exhaustive reports and cannot help 
thinking they contain more valuable hints than might be supposed from Sir W. Wedder- 
burn’s references to them. To begin with he is surely right in saying that it is not the 
State but the individual who should originate such Banks. So far perhaps we are all 
agreed ; but he goes on to say that there zs nothing in the law as it stands to prevent the 
establishment of what he calls ‘ ¢hrzf¢ and credit societies’: all that is wanted being ‘the 
individual initiative and continuous devotion of those who should lead the country in the 
path of rural reform.’ If that is so, it is difficult to understand why the Bombay experi- 
ment was abandoned even when the Secretary of State was found to be so obstructive. 
The better plan would surely have been to try it on a more modest scale, and begin, as 
all such successful Banks (or Associations) have begun, in a very humble way. The 
project was apparently too ambitious, and depended too much on Capitalists who are 
quite out of place in such a scheme for the promotion of thrift among ‘small folk.’ 
‘Credit is, no doubt, essential to agriculture everywhere, but che stimulation of thrift 
and prudence is a necessary antecedent to the grant of credit’: it is ‘not the mere out- 
pouring of cheap capital that is required, but facélittes for saving and the development of 
thrift” ‘Without thrift there can be no credit, and it is a mere dream to suppose 
that the ryots’ difficulties will be at an end as soon as cheap credit is introduced 
through Banks.’ What is wanted j/irst is the development of thrift. You must change 
the nature of the average Hindu. There is in India no real thirst for money for the 
sake of agricultural improvements: if there were the ryots would have made more use 
of the very liberal ‘ takkavi’ system, cumbrous as it no doubt is. 

Mr. Nicholson’s conclusion is that there are in Madras plenty of fit men in every 
considerable village to work a thrift society 0” a modest and suitable scale ; and that, if 
there are in the Presidency men of the character and energy of the pioneers of popular 
Banking in Europe, the success of the movement cannot be long (or should we say 
‘much longer’?) delayed. No one who knows anything of India can doubt the immense 
benefit they would be to the country if properly managed.” ; 
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MEMORIAL ON THE NATAL INDIAN GRIEVANCES. 
The following correspondence is published for information. The matter 
is receiving the earnest attention of the Council. 


From the Council of the East India Association, 
3, Victoria Street, S.W., 
15/h December, 1897. 
To Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 

My Lorp, 

Representatives of the Indian Community in Natal, South Africa, 
have—on several occasions, both by written and personal application— 
requested the East India Association to consider and examine certain 
grievances which they are alleged to suffer in the Colony, and should 
these appear to be well founded and remediable, to assist them in obtain- 
ing redress from H.M.’s Government. 

2. As your Lordship is aware, the East India Association was formed to 
promcte, by all legitimate means, the public interests and welfare of the 
inhabitants of India, and the effect of recent legislation in Natal is so 
opposed to these interests, that the Association believes it to be its duty 
to move your Lordship to take such action as may mitigate or remove 
disabilities or grievances which are inconsistent with such rights as should 
be possessed by all loyal subjects of Her Majesty. 

3. In anticipation of the preliminary objection that this remonstrance 
should be addressed to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, we would 
observe that the defence or the interests of natives of India belongs, in the 
first place, to the Indian Government, that the Colonial Secretary has 
already expressed his sympathy with the position of Indian residents in 
Natal, and lastly that the question is so complicated by political, indus- 
trial, and race considerations, that it is very doubtful whether the Colonial 
Office would feel justified, having regard to the general principles which 
govern its imperial policy, in taking further direct action to remove the 
hardships of which complaint is made. The Indian Government which 
supplies the indentured labour which is necessary to the prosperity and 
development of the colony, has alone the power to stipulate for the fair 
and honourable treatment of free immigrants to Natal, as it now provides 
for the protection of indentured labourers. 

4. The grievances forthe redress of which we have the honour to solicit 
your Lordship’s assistance, are those which have been deliberately decided, 
and openly acknowledged to be intended to discourage, and even render 
impossible, the immigration into Natal of free Indian settlers; and are 
contained in four Acts which have been passed during the present year by 
the Natal Legislature—the Quarantine Act; the Immigration Act; the 
Trading License Act, and the Act to protect the uncovenanted Indians 
from liability to arrest. The Council of the East India Association do not 
hesitate to express their conviction that this series of Acts directed against 
a loyal, respectable, and industrious class of Her Majesty’s subjects, is 
opposed to equity and sound policy, and is discreditable to modern 
civilization. 

5. It is to be understood that as a legacy of the slavery on which both 
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Dutch and English settlements in South Africa were founded, there is 
among European emigrants an invincible prejudice against manual agri- 
cultural labour, although the climate of Natal is certainly not more unsuited 
to such labour than that of the Australian Colonies. The consequence is 
that the Kaffir race, being of no value as agriculturists, the Colony imports 
under indentures from India large numbers of so-called coolies, but in 
reality trained and skilful agricultural labourers,.bound under conditions 
agreed upon with the Indian Government, to work for a term of years on 
the tea, sugar, and other estates which now form a considerable part, and 
will in the future form a still larger part, of the wealth of the colony. 
Without these labourers the industrial development of Natal could not be 
effected. But while the colony is anxious to obtain indentured labourers, 
it objects most strongly and in the most arbitrary manner to the immigra- 
tion of free unindentured Indians, Hindus, and Mohammedans alike ; 
merchants with their assistants and servants, and petty traders whose 
economical, sober, and industrious habits allow them to compete success- 
fully with Europeans, especially in the supply of goods to the indigenous 
native community and who, as market-gardeners, pediars, and in the 
probable future, as artisans reduce or threaten to reduce the high standard 
of wages that the European colonist desires to maintain. The source of 
the agitation is industrial and trade jealousy. There was originally an 
endeavour to create a prejudice against Indians as uncleanly and immoral 
and, as such, prejudicial to the well-being of the colony; but this un- 
worthy device is being abandoned, and it is acknowledged by all competent 
authority, that the Indian immigrant compares favourably in personal 
cleanliness and morality with many European immigrants, while in sobriety 
and orderly conduct he is superior to most. 

6. The nature of the grievances complained of is detailed in the accom- 
panying papers, and can indeed be clearly understood on perusal of the 
Acts of the Natal Legislature above mentioned, without the necessity of 
further comment. It is sufficient to say that they render it almost 
impossible for free, unindentured Indian immigrants to land in Natal, or 
to work or reside there, and that it is frankly admitted by the farmers and 
supporters of the Acts, that it was with this intention that they were 
passed into law. It will further be gathered from the extracts from Natal 
newspapers and the utterances of prominent Natal politicians that this 
class legislation, so inequitable, shortsighted and opposed to all traditions 
of English liberty, is strongly condemned by the intelligent portion of the 
Natal community, 

7. The Council of the East India Association would venture to point 
out to your Lordship, that the prohibition of Chinese immigration into 
the United States of America and the Australian Colonies, in no way 
strengthens the case of the Natal Legislation. Although trade jealousy 
has exaggerated the defects of the Chinese as immigrants in these 
countries, yet they are unquestionably undesirable settlers, belonging to 
an alien race and Government, and their habits are, in some instances, 
obnoxious to European sentiment. But the Indian has none of these 
defects ; he is, like the Englishman, of an ancient Aryan stock; a fellow 
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subject, with him, of the Queen, and an industrious and law-abiding 
citizen. If it were not for the trade jealousy which blinds the eyes of 
Natal colonists, they would recognise that they could have no better and 
more trustworthy allies against the rapidly increasing and dangerous 
Kaffir population than their loyal Indian fellow subjects. The Council 
would especially call attention to rules under the Dealers’ License Act, 
which require the traders to keep their books in English, and give absolute 
power to the Licensing Authorities to refuse to issue or renew licenses, 
these Licensing Authorities being the Municipalities and ‘Town Councils, 
who have the strongest reason to object to Indian trade competition. In 
introducing this Bill into the Legislature, the Prime Minister declared 
that its intention was to prevent persons who competed with Europeans 
from getting licenses to trade. No appeal was permitted under this Act 
from the decision of an interested and prejudiced local official to any 
Court of Law. This is merely one illustration of the tendency of the 
legislation against which we protest, and is not more unjust or oppressive 
than numerous other provisions of the new laws. 

8. This Council would accordingly urge on your Lordship the desirability 
of allaying the strong feeling of discontent which the unjust treatment of 
Indian immigrants in Natal has excited in India, and would venture to 
suggest that the Governor-General in Council be requested to consider 
whether the supply of indentured coolies to Natal should not be altogether 
prohibited, until equitable and sufficient provision has been made for the 
free entry of unindentured Indian settlers into the colony in reasonable 
and limited numbers ; and for their unmolested work and residence there 
in such full and unrestricted liberty as is the indefeasible right of all loyal 
and well-conducted subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

For the Council of the East India Association. 

(Signed) LEPEL-GRIFFIN, 
Chairman. 


REPLY. 
India Office, Whitehall, London, S. W. 
March 8, 1898. 
Sir, 

Your letter of the 15th December has been considered by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, and I am directed in reply to 
assure your association that all the arguments adduced by you on behalf of 
the British Indians in Natal had been anticipated and fully considered by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and have been urged by them as far as they 
thought practicable upon the Government of Natal, which, however, is a 
self-governing colony. 

I am further to inform you that all the correspondence which has passed 
on the subject between this office and the Colonial Office has been com- 
municated from time to time to His Excellency the Governor-General in 


Council. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) Horace WALPOLE. 
The Chairman, East India Association, 
3, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE SIKH MEMORIAL FOR THE SARAGHERE HEROES. 


In elucidation of the lofty conceptions of our high-minded fellow-subjects 
(the Sikhs), we take this opportunity of drawing the attention of our 
readers and of our contemporaries to the interesting document published 
below, which is remarkable as a record of Sikh ideals couched in noble 
language. It is an appeal to the Sikhs and to those who honor their self- 
sacrificing loyalty to our Government and the Empress of India on behalf 
of the memorial contemplated to be erected to the heroes who fell at 
Saraghere and elsewhere in the recent Frontier campaign. The Govern- 
ment have consented to defray the expenses of the memorial proposed to 
be erected at Amritsar. 


‘““LETTER TO THE SIKHS. 


“Loyal martyrdom in the service (or the most honorable death in devotion to 
the salt) of Her Majesty the Empress of India. 


‘Grant, O God, that I may never hesitate to perform good and meri- 
torious deeds ; nor flee from my enemy in fear when I go to fight with him 
with the determination and certainty of victory. When the period of life 
may draw to its close on the field of battle, I may die fighting like a hero. 
—(Book of the Tenth Guru.) 

‘Let us prove our loyalty to our Sovereign and Master in war, and leave 
our life and death to God. Blessed are they that die like heroes in fight, 
and thereby acquire a high reputation on earth, and an honorable reception 
in paradise. Every drop of blood that falls from the body of a warrior in 
war, increases his reward in heaven. He who deserts his Sovereign and 
Master on the field of battle, is reproachfully accursed in this world and is, 
after his ignominious death, sent to hell ; and he, moreover, is so far con- 
demned that vultures and birds of prey, knowing him disloyal, disdain even 
to touch the flesh of his dead body.—(Lzfe of the Tenth Guru.) 


“ KHALSA JI, 

“One of the greatest aims of man in his earthly career, is death in a 
glorious manner, and there can be no better or more glorious death than 
that achieved on the field of battle ; a death that the ancient heroes longed 
for and that the Khalsa warriors prized above everything else; and such a 
death is the most illustrious and exalted. 

“ A true Sikh delights in war as he delights in his peaceful vocations of 
life, and is equally great in one and the other. He is the same on a field 
of battle and in a princely palace. His engagement in action in war is 
like his engagement in some jolly festival and sport in a lovely scene* of a 


* This scene is thus compared—Clouds of smoke in war to the clouds of rain, peal of 
guns to the thunder of clouds, shower of bullets to the shower of rain, flowing of blood 
to the flow of red fluid thrown over in a festive sport. 
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rainy season. He is happy and contented to live in this world, and equally 
happy and cheerful on the prospect of going to the next.* He is covered 
with glory and surrounded with honor and reputation when he returns 
victorious from war, but he gains double advantage from his death in the 
field, as he attains to the highest bliss in heaven where he is also received 
with great distinction, and is remembered with great honor and: praise in 
the world which pays homage to his sacred memory. 

“ Through the mysterious power of Amrit (immortal), or the baptismal 
water of the combined baptism of the spirit and the sword, he becomes 
immortal both in this and the next world, and through his devotion and 
sacrifice to his Sovereign, he approaches near the dignity of those exalted 
that diey for God and their Guru. The glorious end of life of the illus- 
trious Khalsa warriors at Saraghere and other places on the frontier, 
reminds the world of the honorable death of the heroic band of the ancient 
Spartans} at the pass of Thermopyle. 

“* Nor have the Khalsa warriors obtained immortal glory and fame only 
for their bravery on the field. They have ably acquitted themselves of 
their sacred duty, as enjoined by their religion, in their military service, 
with admiration, and have done full credit to their military discipline. At 
the word of command they would lay down their lives for the sake of their 
Sovereign, and would perish at their post, with composed mind and cool 
courage, for the honor of the British arms, with the solace and satisfaction 

f having closed their existence as befitted the true followers of the Guru. 
Such is the Khalsa whose signal sacrifice in the present war has awakened 
the sympathy of their British brethren to memorialize their heroic deeds, 
devotion and honorable death in a most suitable and lasting manner. 


* A true Sikh considers his earthly existence transitory and false, and his death as 
sure and certain. He, therefore, does not fear the latter, but gladly faces it as the decree 
of his Creator. 

+ There are two grades of martyrs :—First, that die for God and their Guru, are 
known, divine or saintly, religious or holy, or most exalted martyrs. Second, that die 
for their Sovereign or country, are called loyal or patriotic, or most honorable martyrs. 
The former occupies the first or foremost, and the latter second, place in martyrdom. 
Both are treated with equal respect and distinction. But those that cie with conspjcuous 
gallantry are alone recognized as martyrs. 

t+ A few hundred Spartans opposed the hordes of the Persian army at the pass of 
Thermopylz (480 B.c.), and in obedience to the laws of their country, that required them 
to return from war, either with or upon their shields, died fighting to the last on the 
ground on which they stood. These Spartans, like the Sikhs, wore long hair on their 
heads, and were devoted to the steel. The Spartans always occupied foremost place 
among the Greek army of these days. But, alas! the neglect of the laws of Sparta has 
so far degenerated the Greeks in the modern times that they shamefully fled before the 
Turks in the last war. 

The Sikhs should take a lesson from this, and mind that as long as they obey their 
religious laws or principles of Sikhism, they will always beat their enemies on the frontier 
under the British banner. But should they relax or forsake these laws like the Greeks, 
they will, like them, never stand before their foe on the field of battle, and will become 
the most abject creatures in the world. 

A monument was raised at that pass to the memory of the martyr Spartans, with 
inscription that reminded the traveller to go and tell their brethren at Sparta that the 
heroic party died there on the spot bound by their country’s laws. 
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“The noble spirit that has actuated our British brethren to start this 
movement is truly fraternal and magnanimous, and sure to draw closer the 
existing bond between the two great warrior races whose love and attach- 
ment on one side, and whose benevolence and esteem on the other, should 
make them, jointly, regard themselves as dearest sons of the same Empress 
mother. How eagerly are they engaged in the fulfilment of the scheme 
explains their common feelings of brotherhood and great regard for each 
other. 

‘Various proposals have been made and different ways suggested to 
perpetuate the memory of the loyal martyrs. I beg to lay these proposals 
and suggestions before you, and to request you to determine what modes 
of memorials, how many and where, should be adopted. Nor this alone— 
you should join with your British brethren in this work of great benefit and 
usefulness, with your mind and soul, and with your purse and power, and 
thereby produce such results of your united action and joint opinion as 
may do credit to your name and nation. It may be needless to point out 
that the memorials should be of a permanent character, and everlasting to 
inspire the Sikhs with the spirit of the martyrs.” 

{Here follow details of various proposals regarding the best ways for 
perpetuating the memory of these glorious fallen warriors, which abound 
in interesting local references, customs, and suggested educational, rather 
than charitable, application of the funds, collected and to be collected. 
We may give some of them in the next issue. | 

“There is a proposal to extend the Saraghere memorial to embrace 
other like incidents of heroism. There is another point for your con- 
sideration : should like cases of martyrdom, as at Saraghere, happen more 
in the present war, what way is the matter to be decided upon, and what 
arrangement to be made for them? If it may be decided that the Sara- 
ghere memorial should also include other such cases, the great memorial 
for all the martyrs should then be erected on the frontier in some such 
place as may answer the purpose for different places of martyrdom. If 
other martyrs may belong to different districts, their memorials in the 
province should be placed near some religious temples in those districts. 
Thus, at Tarn Taran for Manjha, and at Kartarpur for Doaba, etc. 
Amritsar can be made to have one or more memorials for all the martyrs. 

“T have endeavoured to explain different memorials suggested with 
different proposals made about them. It may be advisable, perhaps, to 
take no practical steps so long as the war lasts, but, in the meanwhile, the 
matter may be thoroughly considered and the proposals settled. The 
subscriptions should, however, continue. You may send your opinion 
regarding them if you like, and your subscription too, to the Saraghere 
Memorial Fund Committee at Allahabad, and thereby render help and 
guidance in the matter. You should also distinctly bear in mind that the 
memorial fund will be spent according to the wishes of the subscribers. 

“The last decision will rest with that Committee, and it will make it out 
through the influential columns of the Pioneer. Subscriptions and opinions 
may be sent there individually or collectively, or through the meetings that 
you may convene for this purpose or otherwise. I enclose copy of a letter 
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addressed to me by Mr. M, H. Park, Secretary to the Saraghere Memorial 
Committee, and to this letter I invite your attention.* 

“The Khalsa nation should feel happy and proud to learn that the 
Government of India has kindly expressed its wish to bear the expenses of 
the memorial at Amritsar. How greatly fortunate we are, and how very 
grateful and obliged to our rulers we ought to be. The Government has 
through this favour truly subdued our hearts, and has increased our love, 
zeal, and devotion to its cause a thousand times. Join with me, ye brave 
Khalsa nation, and let us pray thus: 

“Preserve O God the British Raj over us for ever, and help us O Gurus 
to crush its enemies on the field of battle and plant Her Majesty’s flag on 
their breast ! 

“Your most obedient servant, 
“ GURMUKH SINGH, Cuanpuar, 
“Alexandra Reader, Oriental College, Lahore.” 


This is the letter from Mr. M. H. Park, of the Pioneer, alluded to: 


‘* As the subscriptions received by the Pioneer on behalf of the proposed memorial to 
the Sikhs who fell at Saragheri now amount to close on ten thousand rupees, I think it 
opportune to acquaint the members of the Committee of the Fund with the wishes of the 
subscribers so far as these can be ascertained from letters received by me. 

“The Fund was originally opened by the Pioneer in response to a suggestion that some 
memorial should be raised to the 21st Sikhs who fell at Saragheri, nothing being said as 
to the shape which the memorial might properly take. In the interval, however, 
several suggestions have been made, and these may here be conveniently classified as 
follows :— 

**(1) A memorial to be erected at Amritsar and also one at Saragheri. 

**(2) A memorial to be erected at Amritsar only. 

**(3) Half the money to be collected to go to a memorial at Amritsar and half to be 
distributed among the widows and children of those who fell at Saragheri. 

‘*(4) The amount to be distributed not to be given in a lump sum, but paid in the 
form of annuities, 

‘*(5) The Sikhs who took part in the sortie from Fort Gulistan also to be included 
among the beneficiaries of the Fund. 

“*(6) A grant of land to be secured somewhere in the Punjab, preferably in the new 
Chenab Settlement. 

“As to the memorial at Amritsar the question may be regarded as settled, inasmuch as 
the Government of India have now consented to defray the expense. As to the proposal 
for a separate monument at Saragheri, I may direct the attention of the Committee to the 
opinion expressed by General Westmacott, Commanding the 4th Brigade T. F. F., ‘that 
any memorial erected on the Samana Range would certainly be desecrated at some future 
time.’ If the Committee concur in this opinion, then the whole Fund becomes available 
for distribution, and the only question to be decided is as to the number of beneficiaries 
to be included and the method of distribution. As to the former point, Colonel 
Haughton himself, Commanding the 36th Sikhs, suggested the inclusion of the men who 
fell in the sortie from Fort Gulistan, and this opinion will probably commend itself to 

* As the Government is going to erect the Amritsar memorial, you will have to con- 
sider now more about other memorials and their expenses, ‘but you can say about this 
memorial also, so as to make it more effective and useful. Think it also how the 
memorials, on the spot of fight on the frontier, be erected there if the British army return 
without occupying the enemy’s country ? 

The above proposals include also those besides my own made by the European officers 
through the Pioneer, by the Khalsa Akhbar, the Malva Sikhs, Sir B. Bromhead, 
Governor, Aitchison College, Mr. M. H. Park, Editor of the Pioneer, Sirdar Gurdyal 
Singh Man, Divisional Judge, and Bhai Ajit Singh, Pleader, Ferozepur. 
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the other members of the Committee. As to the method of distribution, one correspon- 
dent has pointed out that if the money were distributed in a lump sum it might not 
improbably be dissipated, and he proposes annuities to the immediate heirs. The advan- 
tage of an annuity is obvious, but as the purchase price would depend on the ages of the 
recipients, it would be necessary to have details on this point before the total cost could 
be estimated. If we suppose 30 heirs, a monthly pension of 3 rupees each would involve 
an outlay of 1,080 rupees per annum. An Insurance Company might take the risk of 
such a payment for a lump sum of 13,000 or 14,000 rupees : the precise sum depending 
on the average age of the annuitants. The Fund at present amounts to 10,000 rupees, 
but subscriptions continue to come in, and it is not improbable that a total of 12,000 
rupees or 13,000 rupees will be attained. 

“ There is finally the suggestion that the Punjab Government should be asked to give a 
grant of land where the beneficiaries of the Fund might be settled. If the Committee 


favour this suggestion, it would be desirable to open communications with the Punjab 
Government as early as possible. 


“ Finally, I desire to invite the opinion of the Committee as to whether a date should 
be fixed when the Fund will he closed, or whether for the time being this should be left 


indefinite. The Committee may also think it advisable to appoint a regular Secretary to 
the Fund.” 


Meetings characterized by loyal demonstration have been held at Fero- 
zepur, Sihlkot, and Patiala. Regarding the latter, the Pioneer Mail of the 
4th February, 1898, contains the following summary : 

“A large and very successful meeting was held in the Rajinder Khalsa 
Hall at Patiala, under the auspices of the Sri Guru Singh Sabha, in memory 
of the Saragheri and Fort Gulistan heroes. His Highness the Kour Saheb 
presided, and His Highness the Maharaja was also present. Several 
eloquent and impressive speeches were delivered, a series of resolutions 
was unanimously adopted, and a subscription list opened. His Highness 
the Maharaja headed the list with a donation of Rs. 7,000, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Dholpur followed with Rs. 5,000, and His Highness the 
Kour Saheb gave Rs. 1,000. A still larger sum is expected from the 
general public. The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
chair and three Jazkars of Sot Sri Akal for Her Majesty the Empress of 
India and His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala.” 


SHAN AND SIAM. 

Captn. Gerini’s article on Siam, like everything that issues from his pen 
on the subject of Indo-China, is exceedingly interesting. Captn. Gerini is 
quite correct in saying that the B. thyam=Sans. ‘Syam. It is however 
now a very unusual combination in Burmese and rarely made use of, and I 
cannot agree with him when he says that “‘¢¢ 7s on written spelling and not 
pronunciation on which we have to rely.” This is certainly not the case in 
Burmese, and in Upper Burma it was a common custom to write ¢hyi# for 
Shi when speaking of high personages. Many other instances of un- 
reliable spelling could be produced. It is also of great importance to find 
that Pukam is mentioned in Cambodian inscriptions. It is probably old 
Pugan near Tagoung in Lat. N. 24° and not Pugan below Ava. It is not 
clear when this old capital was forsaken, and it may have been destroyed 
by the Kambojans, whom Phayre calls Shan. It is difficult to believe that 
Anuruddha’s expedition against Thatdfi in a.D. 1057 was merely to obtain a 
copy of the Tripitaka. The early history of Burma and Pegu is most 
obscure, and every side light that can be thrown on it is important. 
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If Hsien is an equivalent in Chinese for Syam it is probable that AZez is 
equivalent to Myan the first half of Myan-ma, but the origin of this name 
still requires to be explained. Sir Arthur Phayre’s idea that it is a corruption 
of Bramma is not correct, nor do I think it is in any way connected with 
Mro-ma, even if such a term is in existence, which I doubt. 

I am sorry that Captn. Gerini is so curt with Mr. Parker on the subject 
of Témala, for there is undoubtedly a certain amount of mystery about it. 
I quite agree that the Témala of Ptolemy was near Cape Negrais, but I do 
not feel certain that it is Simih/a or as Capt. Gerini spells it in the R.A.S. 
Journal for July ’97 Simylla, or Sida. All that is known is that there is a 
small island off the mouth of the Bassien river called by the Burmese 
Thamee-hla. I do not know the Mon name for it, but the Burmese name 
is probably a corruption of an old name. Ptolemy says that there was a 
Cape Témala and a mart. There is no mention of acity. Sida is said 
to be an old town in the latitude of Henzada at the back of Gwa, and 
may have been Ptolemy’s Sada instead of Sandoway. At p. 563, R.A.S. 
Journal for July Captn. Gerini states that Ptolemy “lengthened the coast 
of Arakan.” But is it not possible that the coast of Arakan at that time 
was really longer, and that what is now Diamond Island (Thamee-hla) was 
part of the mainland? I do not know where Mr. Parker’s ‘‘state called 
Tanmeiliu” may be, or whether it was where Témala ought to be, but it is 
still a mystery as to whether Témala was the present Thamee-hla or on a 
part of the coast which has disappeared. 

There is also another difficulty, if the first syllable of Témala was long how 
did it change to Simee-hla? It was probably a Mon name as those further 
north as far as Tokosanna (of Ptolemy), the first two syllables of which re- 
semble the Moi “kaw “an island.” The Aé in Bérabonna, Bésynga and 
Bérabai evidently represents the Moi Bee “a river.” It is impossible to be 
correct in the elucidation of Burmese archzology without some knowledge of 
the Moi language and a full appreciation of the fact that the Burmese are 
a more modern tribe of interlopers who gave their own interpretation to the 
names of places which belonged to a language they did not understand and 
despised. In a country which contains so many various tribal elements one 
must be constantly on guard, and accept nothing without thorough and 
careful investigation. R. F. St. ANDREW ST. JOHN, M.R.A.S. 


PANJAB TRIBAL LAW. 


I was extremely sorry to have to leave the meeting of the East India 
Association, immediately after my observations on Mr. Tupper’s interesting 
paper, and the more so because I find that the succeeding speakers 
were under the most erroneous impression that I considered the question 
of the indebtedness of the peasantry of the Panjab to be a matter of no 
political importance. 

On the contrary, I am now, and always was, in common with all who have 
held responsible positions in the Panjab Government, fully alive to the im- 
policy of permitting the too rapid or wholesale dispossession from their 
hereditary lands of the old proprietary tribes of the Province. 

It was at my instance that elaborate returns were called for in 1873-4, 
and 1874-5 for ascertaining the extent to which such transfers were taking 
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place. And in the Panjab Administration Reports for 1873-4, to 1876-77 
the whole subject was fully discussed. 

The general result of the investigations of those years was to show that, 
in the opinion of Sir Henry Davies, Lieutnt.-Govr. of the Panjab, and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Egerton, Financial Commissioner (both of them 
experienced Settlement Officers), “the transfers which were taking place did 
not exceed, or indeed nearly equal, the number which may safely ac- 
company the natural and healthy development of wealth in a country in 
backward circumstances.” . It was shown that of the cultivated area of the 
Province less than ,',th part was under mortgage—in England 58 per cent. 
of the value of the land is mortgaged—that the number of suits for debt 
against the agriculturists of the Panjab was far less in proportion to the 
population than the number of debt-suits in England ; for while in the 
Panjab one agriculturist out of 110 was annually sued for debt, in England 
one person in 22 had to undergo that unpleasant operation ; that transfers 
of land, so far from being alarmingly frequent, were, in proportion to the 
extent of acreage, singularly few and unimportant ; the sale of ancestral 
land by decree of court being almost unknown ; while, in spite of tempting 
prices, the amount transferred by private sale was less than one acre per 
annum of assessed area, of which the greater portion passed into the hands, 
not of money-lenders, but of agriculturists; while the average selling price 
of land had risen steadily from 4 years’ purchase of the Land Revenue— 
demand in 1859—to 30 years’ purchase in 1876-7. 

Unless a very serious change has come over the Panjab since I had the 
honour to be Secretary to Government, the financial position of the 
peasantry can hardly require more safe-guards than those already existing, 
viz., the prohibition of sale of ancestral land by decree of Court, save by 
order of the Chief Court, the law of preemption, the protection of a peasant’s 
implements of husbandry, well-gear, plough-cattle and house from attach- 
ment, and the equitable interpretation of all documents executed between 
peasantry and village bankers. 

Any further restrictions appear open to grave objection. 

So long as the Govt. Révenue is paid in cash, and there are no markets 
close at hand, the viilage banker will be a necessity ; and he cannot be ex- 
pected to lend money without security. Further restriction will further 
depreciate the value of land as a security and raise still higher the rate of 
interest (already exorbitant), and while it will fail to teach prudence to the 
improvident, will tend to destroy the habit of self-reliance and industry 
which characterizes many of the cultivating races of the Panjab. 

For if Mr. Tupper’s proposal is adopted, every peasant who wishes to 
sell or mortgage a bit of land will have (besides satisfying his pre-emptors) 
to obtain the sanction of a Revenue Official, that is to say, to waste a good 
deal of time (possibly at a critical period of harvest operations) in dancing 
attendance at the Faisi/, while his application is being considered, and spend 
freely in feeing and bribing Revenue subordinates—and all this because of 
the evolution of a new theory as to the origin of village communities in the 
Panjab—a theory which will probably be superseded in a few years’ time by 
some other theory equally plausible. 

But meanwhile the poor Panjab peasant’s credit will seriously suffer. So 
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the remedy will be worse than the disease. If I have mistaken Mr. 
Tupper’s meaning, and all that is intended is that the Revenue Official is 
to arrange to allow village lands to be “ detribalized,” I shall be only too 
glad to cry “ peccavi.” 

With regard to my strictures upon the exaggerated importance given to 
Tribal Law Mr. Tupper explains that what is called a “ Tribal Code ” is, 
after all, not a code at all, and has not even a legal presumption in its 
favour. If so I find it difficult to understand why such time and money 
should be spent upon it. In doubting its utility, I do not speak at 
random, for I have before me a letter from a distinguished Panjab Civilian, 
just retired, in which occurs the following passage: ‘‘I am so dead against 
‘custom ’ with all its train of lies and rubbish, as a rule of decision, that I 
never even read the cases on it. . . . There is no more fertile source of 
perjury and fabrication of evidence than ‘ Tribal Custom.’ ” 

In saying this I have no desire to utter a word of disparagement of the 
rare abilities of my valued friend and former under-secretary. 

T. H. THoRNTON. 


THE END OF THE INSURRECTIONARY WAR IN THE 
PHILIPPINES.* 


The Spaniards are our masters in the art of making war economically. 
While we are spending millions sterling in putting down an outbreak among 
the tribes on the N.W. frontier of India, they have shown us how to put 
down a serious rebellion in the Philippines for 400,000 dollars, a mere flea- 
bite in comparison. The history of the matter is as follows : The Spanish 
General in command, presumably finding it inconvenient to undertake to 
crush the rebels by force of arms, recently sent a confidential agent to the 
rebel camp to interview the leaders, and ask them what sum in cash they 
would take to square the matter and stop fighting. On consideration they 
said they would accept 400,000 dollars ; with this proviso, that the two 
Spanish officers next senior in rank to the General in Command must be 
surrendered to them and remain in their camp as hostages until the money 
should be paid in Hongkong ! 

These terms were duly accepted. Accordingly a Colonel of the Spanish 
forces, authorised to pay the money at the Hongkong Bank, and a large 
contingent of the leading men among the rebels, have arrived in Hongkong, 
and taken up quarters amicably together at the Hongkong hotel, pending 
the payment and distribution of the money. After this no doubt the rebel 
leaders in Hongkong will duly telegraph to their comrades that the money 
is all right, the hostages will be released, and the rebellion, in the absence 
of its leaders, will collapse. 

It is reported that forty of the chief rebels are concerned in the arrange- 
ment, which will give them an average of 10,000 dollars apiece. 

* We publish, under reserve as to its general accuracy or any of its details, the above 
curious account received from a most trustworthy source, that has either been misled, or 
that has really found the true key to the sudden end, at one time, of the Philippine insur- 
rection. What induces us to doubt the story, though reported in perfect good faith by our 
esteemed correspondent, is, that it is opposed to the genius of the chivalrous Spaniards, 


and that it is contradicted by recent news about the insurrection, which appears to be 
still in activity.—Zditor. 
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No doubt this way of putting down a rebellion is excellent from the 
financial and economical point of view. But the question naturally arises, 
how long will the resulting peace be likely to last? Will not these same 
rebel leaders, when they have spent their money, or another similar set of 
adventurous spirits of whom probably there is no lack in the Philippines, 
set themselves next year or the year following to stir up the smouldering 
embers of rebellion, and have again to be squared with another 400,000 or 
500,000 dollars? Rebellion would appear to be a profitable game in the 
Spanish colonies to men of an aspiring and enterprising turn of mind. 

HONGKONG. 


THE HUNZA CHIEFS IN CALCUTTA. 

In a most unexpected place—the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 
Calcutta—we have found an interesting account of the Hunza chiefs who 
were taken down to Calcutta. At the meeting of the Society at Darjilung 
on the 5th June, 1897, the President, Mr. H. H. Risley, c.1.£., said that 
he had been detailed by Government to take charge of these Hunza men. 
He had not the least doubt that they were the lineal descendants of the 
Greek settlers left behind in India by Alexander the Great. He had been 
asked to take measurements with a view to determining their type, and the 
methods applied established that their cast of features was Greek. In fact, 
they more resembled the ancient Greek type than any specimens now to 
be found in Athens. One young chief was a perfect Apollo in appearance. 
His name was Secunder Khan, or Alexander, and he claimed to be de- 
scended from Alexander the Great. The difference between the chiefs 
and the people was most marked. There was not a shadow of doubt that 
in the chiefs the Greek blood had remained comparatively pure. No 
remnant of Greek culture remained with them, however; they were 
savages pure and simple. It was remarkable to see these children of 
nature when the £/z//ats, or dresses of honour, ordered for them, were 
brought to them. One man would take, say, a red one, and admire him- 
self in it till he saw one of his comrades, say in a blue one, when he would 
immediately covet the other. They were inordinately vain and jealous, 
and no settlement could be arrived at among themselves, so Sir George 
Robertson, who was a strong man, settled the question for them by handing 
to each a particular suit and declaring it suited him above all the others. 
But for this, they might have been disputing still. 








SCHEME FOR AN INQUIRY CONCERNING ISLAMISM. 


We have received from a most authoritative source the following scheme, for the carry- 
ing out of which, in a true scholarly spirit, friendly alike to Islamic and Christian learning 
and interests, we know of no more eminently competent man than the illustrious Pro- 
fessor E. MONTET, whose summaries of research in various Oriental languages created such 
deserved impression at the London Oriental Congress of 1891. We will revert to this im- 
portant scheme, which interests alike the learned societies and Muhammadan, as well as 
Christian scholars,—Zaitor. 

I, 


The recent victories of Turkey upon the battlefields of Greece, and the 
still more pronounced victory that the Sultan had gained over European 
diplomacy in Armenian and Cretan affairs, has revived Panislamism to the 
fullest extent in the vast spiritual empire of Muhammad. 

At the same time, and as a consequence of the first fact, never has the 
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Islamic propaganda been more active in the two great continents, where 
for centuries it has been carried on.in such a manner that, from the political 
point of view, the question of Panislamism, formerly languishing and 
slumbering, again assumes a very positive attitude. Has Europe to fear 
this awakening of the Mussulman religious sentiment, which tends to create, 
if not against her, at least near her, a powerful political union, uniting 
under the same religious banner, divers nationalities and States ? 

It is evident that no European Power could be indifferent to such a 
movement, especially England, by reason of the importance of her colonies 
in Mussulman countries, 

Christianity is not less interested in the work of the Islamic propaganda 
which is being undertaken. The Mussulman missionaries in Africa not 
only practise a disastrous opposition to Christian missionaries, but in many 
parts of the Dark Continent actually hold them in check. In Asia, without 
speaking of the great Mussulman states of the west and centre, Islamism 
does not cease to make rapid progress in India and China. 

The revival of Islamism, necessarily attracts the attention to-day of the 
personages who have the political and spiritual direction of Europe, and of 
all those who have any interest in the political and religious questions of 
the East and the Far East. 

A strange thing that this Islam which represents a civilization, and a 
spiritual and moral state so different from ours, appeared to us, wherever it 
exists, to be waning and decaying. Its inferiority to European and Christian 
civilization is undeniable (such is, at least, the opinion held in Christian 
countries), but, nevertheless, this same Islam advances and progresses 'by 
its conquests! Never has a more captivating problem of race and of 
religion been put; this problem has never been determined. Without 
doubt, Islamism is a religious force of astounding vitality, as past history 
and that which happens under our eyes (to-day) proves. There is no doubt 
that it is the prop par excellence of Oriental states and governments, few of 
which can be seriously ranked with the great kingdoms of Europe. Doubt- 
less, as a civilization and a religion, Islam has had similar destinies, and it 
possesses some points in common with those of European and Christian 
civilizations. None the less there remains a riddle to solve, a problem to 
elucidate in this unique fact in history : a civilization and a religion, judged 
(almost unanimously in Europe) as inferior and as decaying, not only main- 
taining their positions, but expanding their empire, and increasing it with 
great strides. 

II. 

It is this problem that Dr. Edward Montet, Professor of Oriental languages 
at the University of Geneva, seeks to elucidate by means of a new study of 
Islamisim in the principal countries wherein it has spread. ‘The important 
and heavy task, to which he has a great desire to devote himself, will be 
impossible without his finding in high places the support which such an 
enterprise necessitates. 

The conditions necessary to an explorer, according to Dr. Montet, in 
order to be able to devote himself to this study, scientific and practical, of 
Islam, are the following : 

1. To possess a knowledge of. the languages of the Mussulman East. 
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2. An actual and exact knowledge of the religion of Islam and of the 
Mussulman centres. (?) 

3. To be versed up to date as regards past and recent inquiries, of 
which Islam has been the object. (Dozy, Leitner, Snouck, etc.) 

4. To exercise the greatest impartiality possible in the study of races 
and religions, 

5. To possess, in regard to the Mussulman centre and to Islam, the 
friendly sympathy that a broad Christian conviction can only permit, 
and which is absolutely indispensable for examining and judging without 
prejudice. 

What will the inquiry consist of according to Dr. Montet? In the study 
of the spiritual state of Mussulman countries, because the spiritual state of 
a race is its vaison a’étre ; it is there and there only where it is possible to 
find out the secret of its strength, or the cause of its weakness and the ex- 
planation of its present career. 

How can one know this spiritual state? There are two ways, both 
equally instructive, at the disposal of the scholar. The first is in the study 
of the literature, and in those of the universities and establishments of 
learning of all the Mussulman denominations. The second, which is still 
more important, is in having personal intercourse with Mussulmans, more 
especially with men of intellect belonging to the upper classes. It is 
obvious that in order to carry out successfully such a task, Dr. Montet 
must be helped by superior and competent authorities. The zeal and 
devotion of the scholar will not suffice for the realization of this scheme of 
an essentially scientific kind, the practical object of which is, to throw more 
light upon a problem which concerns in a high degree European and 
Christian civilization and the Governments which represent it, and more 
especially England, which takes the lead. 

THE BI-METALLIC LEAGUE MANIFESTO. 

In the Zimes of March 5 there is a short summary of a manifesto by the 
Bi-metallic League, the main object of which is to induce the Imperial 
Government not to allow the Indian Government to persevere in its attempt 
to establish a gold standard. There is one way in which, it has been 
suggested, thé attention of the Indian Government might be drawn to the 
matter, and that is, by intimating to the natives that the Government is the 
unconscious author of their difficulties, in having intentionally closed the 
mints, whereby uncoined silver is depreciated. We would not advocate 
sowing any seeds of what might possibly cause discontent among the lower 
orders of natives. We believe, on the contrary, that the suggestion which 
Mr. Twigg makes in his article in the present issue of the Review, that 
municipalities should petition the Government, will answer every useful 
purpose. 

We may note that it is rumoured that a duty is to be imposed on silver 
imports with the view of bolstering up exchange. The power conferred 
last year upon the Secretary of State of borrowing up to ten millions 
sterling in England is now exhausted to the extent of nine and a half 
millions, so that additional borrowing powers must be immediately asked 
for from Parliament. 
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THE LATE MR. C. SCHEFFER. 


We deeply regret to announce to our readers that the death has occurred 
at Paris, at the age of 77, of M. Charles Scheffer, director of the School of 
Living Oriental Languages, which is a monument to the good side of the 
Directorate in the Great French Revolution. He was interpreter at various 
French Consulates in the East, was attached to the expedition to Syria, 
and in 1862 negotiated the annexation of Obock. Professor at the School 
of Oriental Languages since 1857, he became director in 1867, and in 1878 
succeeded, at the Academy of Inscriptions, Garcin de Tassy, the great 
Hindustani and Hindi scholar, whose lamented decease has deprived the 
Indian world of his unparalleled annual Report on Hindustani and Hindi 
Literature. He was the author of various works, including a “ History of 
Central Asia,” and also a “ History of the French Embassy at Constanti- 
nople.” 


POOR INDIA! 

I feel very sad for the mistakes which the Government are committing, 
mistakes not only in reference to the Sedition Bill, but also in various other 
administrative acts. Concessions which were generously made to the 
Indian people are being withdrawn one by one; in the Education and 
other departments the natives are being shut out of high appointments 
which they have hitherto held ; in municipal administration (in which they 
have done excel/ent work) their powers are being circumscribed ; in all 
departments the Government is becoming more autocratic and less sympa- 
thetic. There is a settled gloom over the country ; the educated people of 
India, who are loyal by their ozz interests, seem to be in despair, and a 
dissatisfaction is spreading over the land which may be fraught with political 
danger. The Government, or rather the party in power, seem almost to 
think repression and coercion to be the only remedy ; I am afraid it is no 
remedy in India, after three generations of Indians have been educated in 
English schools and read English history, and appreciated the progress of 
England and her colonies. We shall have to undo much of what we are 
doing—and that after a great deal of bad blood has been created. 

AN OFFICIAL. 


THE RECENT WEAVERS’ ROUT IN BOMBAY. 


The “Jotais” of Bombay are, physically, weak and, morally, inferior 
in workmanship to the art-industrials of Surat and other places, but whom, 
for all that, the competition of manufactories in Bombay has not yet 
succeeded in displacing, owing to the honesty, superiority and finish of 
their simple handicraft, chiefly Saris and Cholis, in which they take 
traditional and professional pride. Their condition is that of great 
poverty, though it is not so hopeless as that of the mill-hands under 
‘‘ civilized” organizations. They, like them, however, live to a great extent 
in the comfortless and insanitary monster-barracks, called “‘ Chawls,” that 
the commercial greed of European and other speculators is said to have 
constructed in Bombay for the accommodation, or rather exploitation of 
“ hands,” and that is alleged to be the primary cause of the plague and its 
continued nursery. 

The real name of the c/ass (not caste, as correspondents have telegraphed, 
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ignoring the fact of the weavers being Muhammadans and not Hindus), is 
“ Jullah,” or “ weaver,” corrupted into “ Jolai.” They are greatly attached 
to their religion and families, and their excessive timidity is only overcome 
by outrages on what to them is so sacred. To accuse wealthy Muhamma- 
dans from up-country of having instigated the riot, is obviously a makeshift 
explanation by those who may have abused their authority. When a 
Plague Committee, spending lakhs of money, has, according to a letter 
from a Bombay physician in a recent Z7mes, only one medical man on it, 
the allegations of natives, unreasonably resisting alleged scientific methods 
devised for their own good, seem at once to be disposed of. With a 
naval officer as Secretary, and quasi-scientific amateurs as members, any 
dissatisfaction to them is intelligible, especially if their orders are enforced 
by British soldiers, whose swaviter in modo \eaves much to be desired, even 
in their own country. In India, caste and religion are based on segrega- 
tion and social restrictions generally, and had the Pandits and Mullahs been 
drawn from the very first into the confidence of Government and of sympa- 
thetic experts, they would have made indispensable and real scientific 
measures acceptable among the people, whereas the unquenchable busy- 
bodiness of ignorant and arrogant office-hunters, for whom any appointment 
in any capacity whatever is an object of ambition, is often the main cause 
of disturbance in India, especially when the practical carrying out of any 
order is entrusted to low-bred European assistants “armed with a little 
brief authority.” The Jolais live in great numbers at Kamatipura, about 
three miles from the Esplanade, and within ten minutes’ walk of the 
Jamsetji Hospital, that they attacked in consequence of, possibly, a 
series of provocations, which in the nature of things are apt to be hushed 
up, even if honestly examined. The ignorance which at once converts a 
small outbreak by a set of poor weavers, driven to despair, into a formidable 
fighting caste, second, perhaps, only to the combined Pathan tribes, or, say, 
the Poona Brahmins, and supported by a dangerous conspiracy from up- 
country, is only worthy of the report that appeared once in the Press of a 
frontier engagement, when “ Dhoolies” (or stretchers) “‘came down to 
carry off the wounded,” and this was improved into “ Then the ferocious 
Dhoolies came down ta carry off the wounded,” to mutilate them or kill 
them, we were not told. Similarly, the “ ferocious ” though unarmed and 
small, band of Jolais came down to carry off the sick from the hospital, but 
were deservedly punished by a combination of the available military, naval 
and police forces of the “ urbs prima in Indis.” 





After above was already printed, we hear from Bombay that, at last, the 
carrying out of the sanitary measures has been entrusted to the leaders of 
the various native communities generally, and that the British soldiery no 
longer accompany plague parties. ‘‘ Better late, than never.” 


In spite of our increasing the usual number of pages in the present issue 
from 224 to 240, we have been compelled to postpone a valuable article 
on the supposed tribute of Burma to China by Mr. E. H. Parker, the faci/e 
princeps of the question, to our July number. This paper seems to us to 
bear indirectly on the Anglo-Burmese convention with China, which will 
ripen for discussion, leading perhaps to a solution, by the next quarter. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


“THE JAPJI OR SIKH MORNING PRAYER.” 


Mr. M. MacauLiFFE, the distinguished Panjab civilian, now retired, whose 
first paper on the Scriptures of the Sikhs will be found in this issue under 
*‘ Orientalia” has addressed ‘‘a circular letter to the Sikhs,” in which he 
sends them what he is pleased to call, a “rough translation” of the 
“ Japji,” a morning hymn of prayer and praise, which every Sikh is taught 
to repeat daily. The translation is the most felicitous that could be 
expected from an original combining several archaic Indian dialects, some 
of which are almost lost, even their own national one, popularly known as 
“Gurmukhi,” deteriorating fast. The genius of the English translator, 
attracted by the sublime style and high ethics of “the sacred writings of 
the Sikhs,” has proved itself to be worthy of its ideal. We will leave his 
criticism on Dr. Trumpp’s incomplete rendering of their holy book, the 
Granth Sahib, having ourselves expostulated with that learned German 
Missionary, whose linguistic work we ourselves promoted, on his too 
pedantic translation, which ignored the traditional explanations of the 
Gurus and Gyanis, Sikh teachers and savants, who can naturally throw 
much light on the mysteries of their Bible.* The painful literalism of 
Dr. Trumpp and his religious preconceptions also sometimes render his 
versions unacceptable to men of taste and impartiality, whereas Mr. Mac- 
auliffe’s long association and sympathies with the Sikhs, makes the work i 
which he is engaged one well deserving of encouragement by the noble- 
minded Sikh Chiefs, and by Oriental Scholars generally. Above all, is the 
British Government bound to encourage a magnum opus, the elaboration of 
which will not only perpetuate historical and sacred volumes of great 
literary and philological value, but also render their lessons of loyalty, 
devotion to duty, piety, self-sacrifice and the highest virtues fully intelligible 
to their devotees, the manly Sikhs, the truest of our subjects. Further on, 
we will quote a few verses of “‘the morning hymn,” in the hope that we 
may thereby convey some idea of its incomparable loftiness and beauty, 
but we must precede our citations by the opening lines of the 38 poems 
that compose the Sikh “‘ Pzean of the Moon,” as a sketchy Summary of its 
contents, in the hope of eliciting the attention and support of our readers 
to Mr. Macauliffe’s important publication, now in progress : 
1. He [God] was true in the beginning ; He was true in the primal age ; 
He is true also now and will ever be true. 
How shall man become true before God; how shall the veil of 
falsehood be rent ? 
Those who hunger for God do not cease to hunger for Him. 
2. By His order inanimate forms were produced and animate things 
exist. (See 3 lines of this verse, further on.) 


* See also remarks on page 237 of our issue of January, 1895.—Zd. 
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. Who can sing His power? Who has power to sing it? (See 3 lines 


of this verse, further on.) 


. True is the Lord, true is His name; it is uttered with endless love. 
. He is not created ; sing and hear, put His love into your hearts. 
. If it please Him, I bathe at a place of pilgrimage ; if not, what ablu- 


tions shall I make? 


. Were man to live for ages, he would still be a sinner among sinners. 
. By hearing “the name” [of God] men become (holy men of all 


religions), 


. By hearing ‘the name” men become as Iswar [ Providence], Brahma 


and Indra. 


. By hearing “the name” truth, patience, and divine knowledge are 


obtained. 


. By hearing ‘the name” the depth of the sea of virtues is sounded. 

. The condition of him who obeys God cannot be described. 

. By obeying Him wisdom and understanding enter the heart. 

. By obeying Him man’s path is not obstructed. (See 5 lines of this, 


further on.) 


. By obeying Him man obtains the gate of salvation. 
. The elect are acceptable, distinguished ; they obtain honour in God’s 


court, (See 4 lines, further on.) 


. Numberless Thy worshippers and numberless Thy lovers. 
. Numberless the wicked, ignorant, etc. 

. Numberless Thy names and Thy places. 

. When the body is unclean it is washed by water. 


So when the mind is defiled by sin, it is cleansed by the detergent 
of the Name. 

Pilgrimage, austerities, compassion and alms-giving are good, but 
obeying and loving God is better than all this. 

Hundreds and thousands of nether and upper regions, of holy 
books, but none can describe Him. 

Praisers praise God, but may not know Him. (See 3 lines, 
further on.) 

There is no limit to God [all possible limits are now described }. 

His many mercies cannot be recorded. 

Priceless are Thine attributes, O God. (See verse further on.) 

What is that gate? That mansion what? Where Thou dost sit. 

Make contentment thine ear-rings, modesty and self-respect thy 
wallet. 

(See verse further on.) Make divine knowledge thy food, civility 
thy store-keeper. 

One Maya, in union with God, gave birth to three acceptable chil- 
dren (the Creator, Providence, and Death]. 

His seat and His store-houses are in every world. 

Were one tongue to become a hundred thousand and a hundred 
thousand to become twenty-fold more, 

I would utter the name of the one Lord of the World hundreds of 
thousands of times. 


THIRD SERIES. VOL. V. EE 
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33- I have no strength to speak or to be silent, to live or die without 
God’s help. 

34. God created nights, seasons, days, the elements and nether regions— 
in the midst of all, the Earth, His temple. 

35- I now describe the condition of the realm of the holy.’ 

36. In one realm of the holy is the light of divine knowledge. 

_ 37. Force is the characteristic of the realm of action. 

38. Make chastity thy furnace, patience thy goldsmith. (See verse at 

end.) 


With the view of, however inadequately, illustrating this sublime prayer 
we have selected the following few verses. They resemble, in their tone 
and spirit, what we find in our own Bible. 


INTRODUCTION. 
“There is but one God, whose name is true, the Creator, the ail- 
pervading, devoid of fear and enmity, immortal, unborn, self-begotten.” 


II. 
By His order znanimate forms were produced; His order cannot be 
described. 
By His order animate things exzs¢, by His order greatness is obtained. 
By His order men are high or low; by His order they obtain pre- 


ordained pain or pleasure. 
Ill. 


Who can sing His power? Who has power to sing it ? 
Who can sing His gifts or know His signs ? 
‘Who can sing His attributes, His greatness and His deeds ? 
XIV. 
By obeying Him man’s path is not obstructed. 
By obeying Him man departs with honour and distinction. 
By obeying Him man proceeds in ecstasy on his way. 
By obeying Him man forms an alliance with Virtue. 
So pure is God’s name. 
Whoever obeys God knows the pleasure of it in his own heart. 
XVI. 
The elect are acceptable, the elect are distinguished. 
The elect obtain honour in God’s court. 
The elect shed lustre on the courts of kings. 
The attention of the elect is bestowed on God alone. 


XXIII, 
Praisers praise God, but have not acquired a knowledge of Him. 
As rivers and streams fall into the sea, but do not know 7#s extent, 
As the sea is the king of streams, so ts God the monarch of men. 
XXIV. 
There is no limit to God’s praises, to those who repeat them there is no 
limit. 
There is no limit to His creation, and to His gifts there is no limit. 
His limit cannot be seen, His limit cannot be heard of. 
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XXVI. 
Priceless are Thine attributes, O God, and priceless Thy dealings with 
Thy Saints. 
Priceless is Thy love and priceless those who are absorbed in Thee. 
Priceless Thy justice and priceless Thy Court. 
Priceless Thy mercy and priceless Thine ordinances. 
How beyond all price Zhou art cannot be stated. 


XXIX. 

Make divine knowledge thy food, civility the store-keeper, and the Voice 
which is in every heart the call to all thy guests. 

Make Him who has strung the whole world on Ais string thy spiritual 
Lord. 

Hail, Hail to Him. 

The primal, the pure, without beginning, the indestructible, the same in 
every age. 

XXXVIII. 

Make chastity thy furnace, patience thy goldsmith, 

Understanding thine anvil, divine knowledge thy tools. 

Fear thy bellows, austerity thy fire. 

Divine love thy crucible, and God’s ambrosial name thy smelting. 

In such a true mind the word shall be fashioned. 

This is the practice of those on whom God looks with an eye of favour. 

The Kind one by a glance makes them happy. 


VOL. IV. OF THE NEW “OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 
CLARENDON PREss, OxrorD, LONDON, EpiInspuRGH, NEw York. 


2. A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Founded mainly 
on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society, edited by Dr. JAMES 
A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many scholars and men of science. 
Vol. IV., Fr—fyz, G—a. By Henry Brap ey, Hon. M.A., Oxcn. In 
our last issue we pointed out the great value of this Dictionary to all 
colleges and public libraries, as well as to men of science and learning, and 
the pains which is bestowed, by historical methods, to explain the mean- 
ing of words, and to trace their origin. The present number explains 2,128 
main words, 300 subordinate entries, 1,039 special or obvious combinations, 
with illustrations and quotations, and among the articles, that on the word 
Free occupies eleven columns, the word /rom, five columns, the word /w//, 
twelve columns. The words frashilah, frayne, free, freese, fry, full, fum, are 
traceable to Arabic, Old Aryan, Sanscrit, or Chinese. Much etymological 
information is given in this magnificent undertaking which will not be 
found in any former English dictionary. We look forward with great 
pleasure to the issue of the next number of this most important publication, 
and we hope to be able to review, especially the words derived from Oriental 
languages, at greater length in our next issue. 

3. Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, by the Appt J. A. 
Dvusois. (Translated from the author’s later French manuscript, and 
edited, with notes, corrections, and biography, by Henry K. BEAUCHAMP, 
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with a prefatory note by the Right Honourable F. Max MULLER, and a 
portrait. In two volumes.) This is a work of unusual importance and 
standard value. The fact of its being strongly recommended in a prefatory 
note by so accomplished and discriminating a scholar as Professor Max 
Miiller must of itself alone be a sufficient commendation of it in the 
judgment of all who are concerned for the conservation of sound know- 
ledge regarding the subject of which the work treats. In one particular 
only, touching that prefatory note, do we regret to find fault: it relates to 
an error of fact. The distinguished Professor states that “the Abbé 
Dubois spent the whole of his life in the Dakkhan and in the Madras 
Presidency.” From this statement his readers would be led to conclude 
that the Abbé was born and died in India,—having never been out of the 
country. Asa fact, the Abbé lived 83 years, of which he spent in India a 
little more than a third—to wit, 31 years. The error is the more startling 
from the fact that Professor Max Miiller himself tells us that the Abbé was 
“born about the year 1770,” and later on gives us the date of his decease 
(1848). (The editor, in his preface, gives the Abbé’s age at the time he 
died.) Absolute accuracy in regard to dates in amy biography is of its 
very essence, and emphatically so when it is that of a man so distinguished 
as Dubois. The truth is that of the 83 years of his life the Abbé spent 
the first 27 and the last 25 in his native land,—France. But ‘‘even good 
Miiller sometimes nods”; the publishers, however vigilant and learned, 
also passed the slip: they will doubtless put it right in future editions. 

It is important to note that the present issue is in no proper sense an 
“edition” of the Abbé’s original work. The original manuscript of the 
work was found, upon examination, to contain much that required recon- 
sideration, and even excision. It consisted mainly of observations, many 
of which were written down at a period of his life when India—that land 
of deep occultism—was comparatively new ground to him. All who have 
resided long in that country know what it is to cry ‘‘Peccavi!” as they 
peruse, in the light of the riper experience of after years, the notes which 
at one pericd seemed to them correct. When, on the publication of the 
Abbé’s work, his attention was asked to some of the notes he had made in 
the earlier years of his life in India, he agreed that they required correction ; 
and when he undertook the task, he found that the entire work required to 
be re-written. It is the work as thus corrected, enlarged, re-modified and 
brought up to date, that is now before us. The importance of this infor- 
mation will be apprehended when we add that the editor of the present 
work says in his preface that the original manuscript as altered by Dubois 
“bore hardly any more resemblance to the original work than a rough out- 
line sketch does to a finished picture. And yet this, so to speak, ‘rough 
sketch’ has up to this day been all that English readers have had presented 
to them of the Abbé’s work.’” What the complicated history of the work 
has been Mr. Beauchamp is at great pains to inform us: the story, how- 
ever, is too long to be quoted here. The point to mark is, that the 
present is the first appearance in English dress of the completed work as 
revised and enlarged by the Abbé himself. It is published in a couple of 
thick, handsome volumes, and the editing and printing are such as leave 
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nothing to be desired. At the end there are several most valuable appen- 
dices, and a full and carefully-compiled index,—which, together with a 
most elaborate table of contents at the beginning, renders the innumer.ble 
details of the work easily accessible. 

Several works already exist in English dealing with the same subject, 
some of which were compiled by natives of India. But accuracy in minute 
particulars is not usually a strong point with Indians ; so that literary work 
emanating from those quarters cannot always be relied upon until it has been 
thoroughly sifted by some patient and competent European scholar. The 
advantage of Dubois’ work over all works of this nature by Indian autliurs 
is this, that though much of his material was collected from the lips of the 
people among whom he lived, yet all the facts were eventually sifted by 
himself. ‘The enhanced value of the completed work of Dubois may be 
judged of from Mr. Beauchamp’s words already cited. The work is m >re 
learned, more complete, and more up-to-date on the subject on whicl: it 
treats than is the kindred work of Ward, of Scrampore, and must be 
regarded as a “Classic.” Missionaries and other Europeans who would 
fully equip themselves for their work in India by sound information con- 
cerning the Hindus of every class, as also all antiquarian students and 
students of Ethnology, will find that this work will conduct them by the 
shortest and safest route to the purpose they have in view. The work is 
prefixed by a speaking likeness of the author, which was copied from the 
original painting in the possession of the Madras Government. We know 
| not what the charge for the work may be, but it is cheap at avy price. 

B. 


LAWRENCE AND BULLEN ; LONDON. 

4. What will Japan Do? A Forecast, by J. Morris. This book will 
be read with extreme interest in view of present proceedings in Korea and 
China by Japan, Germany, and Russia. The author, in a very graphic 
and spirited way, indicates the activity of Japan in her naval and military 
arrangements, her determination to hold her own as an independent and 
potent power in the Far East. The perusal of the work will tend to con- 
vince British statesmen as to the important position of Japan, in relation 
to British interests, both in China and Australasia, in the event of Russian 
encroachments. Some of the author’s forecasts and predicted naval cn- 
gagements with Russia are written with such an air of reality and minute- 
ness that the reader is apt to think that the conflict has already taken 
place. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co.; LonpDon. 

5. 4 Memoir of Major-Gen. Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, Bart., 
etc., by GEORGE RAWLINSON, Canon of Canterbury, with an introduction 
by FIELD-MarsHAL LORD RoBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V.C.; with illustrations. 
The nineteenth century has been distinguished above all the other centuries 
for the xuméer of its great men and for the greatness of achievements from its 
commencement till now. We are not forgetting great men of other genera- 
tions ; we are thinking rather of the zwméer of such men that have adorned 
this century. As we think of the Davys and the Herschells and the Fara- 
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days, in the department of science,—of the Burckhardts, Burtons and 
Livingstones, among travellers,—of the Layards, Murchisons and Rawlin- 
sons among antiquaries and explorers, we find that in ‘‘the embarrass- 
ment of riches” we scarcely know where to stop. As compared with those 
who lived at the end of the last century, we of the present time seem to be 
living in a new world, or new order of things. One of the men who have 
helped to place the present generation in such a position is the subject of 
this Memoir. For many-sidedness we scarcely know an equal to Rawlinson. 
We find it not easy to decide in what department he was greatest; for whether 
we view him as a military officer, consul, political agent, or Queen’s ambas- 
sador ; as a scientist, linguist, or explorer, as a diplomat or statesman,—he 
was great. All this we say while disapproving, as we feel bound, of his 
policy respecting our North-West Frontier in India,—a policy that has 
tended, as we believe, to create a distrust of our national character and 
aims and to raise up against us on doth sides of that Frontier feelings of 
racial antipathy. It has been described as the policy of ‘“ Russophobia ”; 
and whatever may be said by the advocates of that policy of reckless ex- 
penditure and territorial aggrandisement, the question still returns to them 
—‘‘ What do we gain by that policy ?” We have not gained the Russians, 
nor the Afghans nor the Afridis; nor have we gained prestige with our own 
subjects, except, perhaps, the Sikhs, in India; on the contrary, that feeling 
of “unrest” which of late has so evidently marked all classes of the peoples 
of India is traceable to that “ Frontier policy,” the framing of which rests 
so largely at the door of Lord Roberts and of the distinguished soldier 
who is the subject of this Memoir. But the impeachment of Rawlinson’s 
“policy ” is not our present business. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson figures in the front rank in everything he took in 
hand :—How did he attain that distinguished position,—what were the 
steps of that splendid career? The answer to these questions is, in brief, 
the theme of the present volume. Commencing his public life as a cadet, 
he eventually became the great man the world knows him to be; and the 
secret of his growth was that he was gifted with the faculty of seeing his 
opportunities, and knew how to turn them to the very best account in 
every land and position in which he chanced to find himself. No man of 
our time appears to have been better informed regarding every nook of 
the globe than he, but especially with that “ancient world”’ which consti- 
tuted the limits of geographical knowledge in “the lands of the Bible,”— 
Egypt and Persia, Babylonia and Assyria, P.ulestine and Arabia, Greece 
and Rome. The story of his life embraces the period of our troubles with 
our neighbours, the numerous border tribes between India and Russia; 
and as he had himself much to do with our earlier and later Afghdn wars, 
that story unfolds the events which led up to them: the work has, thus, a 
far-reaching political significance for all English patriots. And the story 
of a great man is that of the age in which he lived and of the names of the 
leading men of his day, especially of those who move in the same sphere 
with him, The present work, hence, derives no little of its intercst from 
the allusions it contains to the leading military, political, and scientific 
movements of the century, and to leading statesmen, travellers, and 
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scientists,—all of whom are drawn into the story; for at some point or 
other their public career touched that of Rawlinson: they were all, in the 
nature of things, bound up together. 

But we confess to some disappointment with this book. It might have 
been expected that the biography of so distinguished a man as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson would have been even more complete. So great a master 
should have had an equally masterly memorial. Most people will admit that 
347 pages of large type is not too much space for the narrative of a life so 
full of important detail, thrilling adventure, and fruitful enterprise, as was 
that of Rawlinson, from the commencement to the close, of undertakings 
and discoveries of the very first importance to the nation, and as colossal 
as they were numerous. We make bold to say that no history of England 
that may be written in the future will be found satisfactory that fails to 
take account of Sir Henry Rawlinson as one of the makers of Empire. 
There is a fairly lengthy “introduction” by Lord Roberts: also a full 
table of contents and a good index such as places every name and detail 
in the volume easily within reach. The style of composition is certainly 
not classical; the sentences are, many of them, too long : here and 
there we find, of course, good exceptions ; but, as a rule, verbosity prevails, 
while the specimens of Rawlinson’s humour had much better been left out. 
The impression left on the mind is that the work was written in a hurry 
and amid distractions. Still, it will ever remain a monument of what one 
of our great men could do to our young men in all the departments of 
the country’s service, as also reflect credit to the publishers who have 
brought out his distinguished brother’s Memoir of him in a manner so 
worthy of their reputation. B, 


Luzac AND Co.; LONDON. 


6. Modern Persian Colloquial Grammar, by Dr. Fritz Rosen. This 
handy and well-got-up book greatly facilitates the study of the Persian 
language, especially for Europeans desirous of learning that eminently 
elegant vehicle of human thought. It is a contribution of a help and 
advantage, not afforded before to students, both as regards the acquirement 
of the proper pronunciation of Persian and of its correct grammar. This 
utility would seem to apply mainly to the beginner, and, as Dr. Rosen 
himself modestly remarks, his grammar will be found useful to all travellers 
and residents in Persia, as well as in Baluchistan and Afghanistan, but it is 
not only this, but a great deal more. The appendix alone, it seems to us, 
will be of great value even to the more advanced students. Here, because 
of his protracted stay in Persia, Dr. Rosen has managed to furnish to 
Europeans a trustworthy list of the different ways of addressing persons of 
rank in Persia—a not unimportant matter in facilitating the friendly inter- 
course between the natives of that country and the foreign visitor. The 
work under notice is, indeed, excellent, couched in plain, and yet idio- 
matic, language and extremely well arranged. The dialogues are interesting 
and, indeed, throw considerable light on the habits of the traders, servants 
and guides with whom travellers or residents are likely to be thrown in 
contact. They afford the very best exercises that we have yet seen in 
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Persian for reading and for picking up useful words and expressions, which 
form a key to the mysteries of modern Persian, whilst preserving the 
classical tone, which is the “cachet” of good Persian. Extracts from the 
late Nasruddin Shah’s diaries, chiefly in Europe, accompany this model 
grammar, tales, etc., and a vocabulary concludes this excellent guide to 
the acquisition of Persian. Mirza MAHDI. 


MACMILLAN AND Co. ; LONDON. 

4. A History of the Indian Mutiny, by T. Rick Hoimes ; fifth revised 
edition, with maps and plans. A work that reaches its fifth edition in 
fifteen years stands in little need of recommendation ; such a success says 
all that is necessary respecting the quality and theme of the work, It is 
evidently one the public will read. The reader needs only to be informed 
as to the particulars in which the latest issue of such a work differs from 
those that preceded it. This may best be indicated in the author’s own 
words :—“‘ The structure of the work remains unchanged, and only such 
alterations have been made as appeared necessary.” He refers to cor- 
rection of inaccuracies and to make clear obscure narratives of military 
operations, the omission of a few superfluous sentences, the addition of 
what was wanting, and the reconsideration of judgments. Among the 
alterations are those which relate to the Afghan war, the battle of Sacheta, 
the defence of the Lucknow Residency, the battle of Chinhat, Havelock’s 
campaign, Lord Canning’s Oudh Proclamation, and the vexed question of 
‘Sir Colin Campbell’s responsibility for the protraction of the war. On the 
whole, the text is enlarged by about twenty pages, and several new appen- 
dices, forming, in all, one handy volume of some 650 pages. In view of 
more voluminous works on the subject already existing, the author explains 
that his object has not been to write a short or popular history, but simply 
to write the best history he could, to record everything worthy to be re- 
membered, to explain the characters of the chief actors in the struggle, 
what they and the opponents suffered, and to ascertain the causes of the 
Mutiny and how the civil population bore themselves during its progress ; 
and thus does Mr. Holmes make out the raison d’étre of his undertaking. 
The “‘causes of the Mutiny,” an important and ever-recurring question, he 
traces in great measure to the general feeling of dissatisfaction with British 
administration and to a certain want of good understanding in the Indian 
army between the Native soldiers and their English officers. For all his 
statements Mr. Holmes gives in footnotes his authorities,—published works 
and private documents and letters : this greatly enhances the value of the 
book for the purposes of historic inquiry. There is a very full table of 
contents and a good index. The Indian Mutiny is a subject of perennial 
interest for all men, English or Foreign, who are interested in the growth 
and prestige of the British Empire, and especially among military men, 
statesmen, and the non-official classes of English-speaking peoples in all 
lands ; and the work of Mr. Holmes is undoubtedly a most valuable con- 
tribution to the history and analysis of that thrilling crisis. B. 

8. The “ Citizen of India,” by Mr. W. LEE WaRNER. This is, indeed, 
multum in parvo and might, with advantage, be substituted in Govern- 
ment schools throughout India for some of the existing handbooks on its 
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history and geography. The work also sketches the interests and duties 
of an Indian citizen, and gives an account of Municipalities, the privileges 
of which are, however, now being reduced. The book abounds in wise com- 
parisons between the old and the new Indian administration of public and 
communal affairs, and, in showing sympathy for the natives, leans towards 
a strong, though responsible, Government, whilst pointing out the actuali- 
ties and future of “ the citizen of India.” 


METHUEN AND Co.; LONDON. 


9. From Tonkin to India, by the Sources of the Irawadi. By PRINCE 
Henri D’ORLEANS; translated by HaMLEy BENT, M.A. Mr. Bent has 
given an excellent translation of a most fascinating book, and Mr. G. 
Vuillier has enhanced its interest by his numerous illustrations of towns, 
rivers, market-places, pagodas, and the manners and customs of the various 
tribes and peoples whom the Prince and his party met in their twelve 
months’ explorations of an almost unknown region. The plan of the 
expedition is told by the Prince himself. He says: ‘‘We turned our 
eyes farther north, where lay the hitherto unknown course of the Mekong 
in China. We felt that the work initiated by Lagrée and Francis Garnier 
ought to be continued by Frenchmen. Moreover our explorations in 
China, outside our own possessions, would enable us to gather information 
that should be of profit to the peaceful commercial expansion of our 
colonies. Once up there it would be idle to retrace our steps. When we 
should have ascended the valley of the Mekong as far as the point where 
the French missionaries had established themselves on the Thibetan- 
Chinese frontier, we should only have to turn to the left and reach India.” 
The Prince details what he saw in a pleasing and graphic manner, and has 
given very valuable information for future travellers and those who may be 
interested in commercial pursuits with China. There are important 
appendices by M. Emile Roux, naval officer, one of the Prince’s party, 
containing Lists and Discussions of Scientific Observations, also contribu- 
tions on Natural History of Mammals, Birds, Lepidoptera, and Plants, also 
Vocabularies, Maps, and a general Index. The printing and paper are of 
the finest description. 


H. S. Nicuoits; Lonpon, 1898. 

10. The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam: A Facsimile of the MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, translated and edited by E. HERON ALLEN. This work, 
which has been brought out with all the elegance and finish that charac- 
terize the publications of Mr. Nichols, will be specially welcome to those 
who do not know Persian and do not much care to know its true spirit. 
The thinnest gold thread is beaten out into a portentous volume of 286 
pages, made up of a photographed facsimile of a small Persian manuscript, 
with an introduction of another 42. Then comes atranscript of the same in 
modern Persian print, with a literal translation (of a most prosaic character) ; 
the same translation separately and a bibliography—all this of a Bodleian 
original of 158 quatrains of Umr Khayyam, when about 800* are ascribed 


* Whinfield’s edition contains 253 quatrains ; Nicolas’, 464 ; Muhammad Sadik Ali’s 
nearly 800 quatrains, etc. 
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to that famous poet and astronomer. Mr. Heron Allen, after apparently 
14 years’ study of the 158 quatrains ascribed to Omar Khayyam, who con- 
stantly alternated between cynicism and sentiment, would render the first 
letter with which that name begins as a soft ‘“‘gh” (see the phonetic con- 
fusion displayed on page xl). This would make it impossi>le for Shiahs 
on the invocation of a blessing on the detested Khalifa “ U’mar” in Sunni 
mosques, to substitute for it tacitly a word for “ass” which rhymes 
with ‘“‘U’mar,” as we think the name ought to be spelt. Pages are 
devoted to an almost arrogant correspondence with the patient Professor 
Cowell and others regarding Edward Fitzgerald, whose genius immortalized 
a kindred spirit in England, where we hope that “the Umar Khayyam 
School” will continue to flourish with the same fervour as hitherto and 
with a greater knowledge of the Persian Poet than this last translation 
possesses. Persia is full of “quatrains” or ‘“ Ruba’yyat” ascribed fo the 
satirist and self-torturer, whom Allen’s version, or perversion, has now practi- 
cally made contemptible in this country, just as U’mar’s scepticism renders 
his praise a danger in a home of “ believers ”’ like Persia. Indeed, U’mar is 
not considered to be one of the great poets of Iran, any more than the 
humorist Swift is regarded in England as being equal to Shakespeare or 
Milton. It is Hafiz and Sadi that occupy the rank in Persia. U’mar’s 
name is mentioned and his poetry quoted in gatherings of Sfifis or at the 
inner convivialities of “the fashion” under its breath, for who would dare 
openly to avow himself an admirer of the departed ‘‘boon companion”? 
“To” U'mar are attributed profane verses from his reputation as a sceptic 
in Persia, thus following the practice of ascribing fables “¢o” Lokman 
and proverbs “70” Solomon. Now if there are, as we believe, move than 
800 quatrains fathered on U’mar Khayyam, there is no doubt that, when 
he unbent after his scientific work, he scattered about verses in the various 
humours, tender and cruel, hopeful and despairing, believing and denying, 
in which he might happen to be at the time. He rarely wrote them down, 
but they were quoted from memory by his fellow-revellers, whether, as 
Sufis, in the critical spirit, or as presumptuous or exhausted dons vivants in 
“good cheer.” Many of his ‘“‘ham pidle, ham nivale,” who shared the 
same cup and the same talk, were also not sterile in capping or following 
the lucubrations of their master, the nodding Homer, and so we have a 
mass of irreverent quatrains under the convenient, or generic, name of 
“U’mar.” All of these ought to be collected, and arranged according to 
the various subjects they refer to, and, above all, the spirit and type, if not 
the metre, of the Persian poetry should be maintained in the translation. 
Instead of this, we have here a limping literal translation worthy only of 
the valet’s imitation of his master and the verses, both fair and foul, thrown 
about higgledy-pigzledy, “ without rhyme or reason,” so as to pull down, to 
the level of a common drunkard and sneerer the great philosopher and 
“scientific” luminary whom Heron Allen’s too “literal” translation 
degrades. And let it also be laid down that without a thorough study of the 
substance and history of ‘ Sufiism,” including its branches and aberrations, 
the “tasawwuf” of U’mar’s quatrains will never be understood. A slavish 
literal translation from any language into another is often, if not generally, 
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aysurd, and only worthy as an exercise for a schoolboy who wishes to 
pass an examination. ‘The immortal Williams,” literally translated into 
French, is not Shakespeare, nor are the literal translations from the 
Classics, that men like Clapperton attempted, worthy of their originals. A 
“literal translation ” is only the elementary step that should precede the 
final conception of their full meaning, and we hope that Allen’s “ version ” 
or rendering will only have been the town-crier of the advent of a sympa- 
thetic and refined (and, for that very reason, alone correct) translation. 
One of the best quatrains in this book, so worthy of the printer’s and 
binder’s art, is : 
‘*So far as in thee lies, cause no pain to anyone, 
Nor cause anyone to suffer from thy wrath. 
If thou hast a desire for eternal peace 
Fret thyself always and harass no one.” 
Yet it does ot echo the true Persian ring of the following rendering : 
**As much as thou art able, refrain from grieving—another. 
Refrain from destroying the hopes of—another. 
If thou desirest peace eternal, vex thyself, but not-—azother,” 
Where in this collection is U’mar’s supposed first verse, under a series of 
quatrains, on the illusive nature of life on earth and the vanity of its joys 
and griefs >— 
*€ Thou hast beheld the world ; and all that thou hast seen is zaugh/: 
All that thou hast spoken, all that thou hast heard is zaught. 
Thou hast coursed through earth’s regions end to end ;—’¢és naught. 
That, too, which thou hast treasured in thy house—’é¢/s naught.” 
And were do we find in the blown-out volume before us >— 
‘* For the arrow by which death does slay, shields are of o account : 
A troop of lackeys, silver, gold—all is of xo account. 
Much as I gaze upon this world’s affairs, I only see 
That solely good is goodness, and all besides of 0 account.” 
No, poor U’mar must be rendered by Mr. Allen in all the common-place 
of the following, though it be really just as Sufiistic as the famous : 
‘* Oh, if that maid of Shiraz were to take my heart into her hand ! 
For the black mole on her cheek I would give Bokhara and Samarcand.” 
(From Mr. Allen’s compilation) 
** We have returned to our wonted debauch, 
We have renounced—the Five Prayers ! 
Wherever the goblet is, there thou mayst see us, 
Our necks stretched out like that of the bottle.” 
There was never, perhaps, a stronger case of “bouk-making,” as distin- 
guished from original authorship than this work, especially when Mr. Allen 
avows that his friend, Mr. Ross, went over “the literal translation” word 
by word. Then what remains of Mr. Allen’s supposed Frankenstein, after 
deducting what the photographer, the printer and the corrector have done 
for him? Fitzgerald’s adaptation of 75 quatrains had inspired a love of 
Persian literature in England, just as Riickert’s version of Hariri stimu- 
lated Arabic studies in Germany, but Mr. Allen, to be next to the 
promoters of Oriental learning, destroys that growing cult by a literal trans- 
lation which, to judge from the Press criticism, has completely disillusioned 
the British regarding U’mar Khayyam. Such labours, devoid of sympathy 
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with, and the spirit of, the original, do not deserve encouragement ; they 
will not cost 14 years of preparation to give them the castigation which, we 
fear, a further analysis of this last and, in our opinion, least, translation 
must entail on the compiler. The true, intelligent and sympathetic trans- 
lation of the complete U’mar Khayyam has yet to be written. 


Mr. D. Nutt; LoNpon. 
OUR “ NATIONAL ANTHEM” IN FIFTY LANGUAGES 


11. Zhe Jmperial Souvenir, devised and edited by H. A. SALMONE. It 
is no easy task to translate the patriotic songs of one nation into the 
language of another, and the difficulty is not lessened when it is sought to 
render in the foreign language not only the meaning but also the rhythm 
and metre of the original. We have had the opportunity of perusing 
the results of an enterprise undertaken by Professor Salmoné, which 
(according to the preface) aims at nothing less than enabling every subject 
of her Majesty the Queen Empress “to sing with heart and voice” the 
third verse of our ‘“‘ National Anthem” in fifty different languages. The 
translations are tastefully printed in a volume eutitled “The Imperial 
Souvenir,” which will surely form a necessary item in the outfit of every 
future traveller in Greater Britain. It will enable him to join a Dublin 
crowd in singing “ God Save the Queen ” in Irish Gaelic, nor will he be at 
a loss in the Highlands of Scotland or the Isle of Man. Even when he 
passes through foreign countries he can sing the same strain to Frenchmen, 
Italians, Spanish, Dutch, or Greek. And if he goes to Africa or India, or 
even to the Mauritius. he will never fail to join in the loyal tune with the 
correct dialect. The question, however, does arise, whether the versions 
inserted in the “Imperial Souvenir” will be adopted by the people for 
whose benefit they are written. If they are not, our traveller will be no 
better off than he was before. Judging by the versions in the languages 
with which we have some acquaintance, we doubt whether this result will 
be obtained. The Arabic ani Hindustani versions are specially defective. 

To take the Arabic rendering first, ot which language the compiler of 
the “Imperial Souvenir” is a Professor. Although a native ot Syria, 
whose vernacular is Arabic, the fact of his being a Christian does not add 
to his Arabic scholarship, which is pre-emineatly Muhammadan, though 
Christians like Yaziji and Khalil form exceptions to the rule. In_ his 
Dictionary, for instance, the well-known meaning of a ‘“‘ Sharif” in Islam is 
not given. 


The facile princeps among English Arabists, Dr. M. S. Howell, comments 
on Salmoné’s rendering as follows : 


English original. Arabic version (in Roman characters). 
“ «Thy choicest gifts in store “ ¢Bil’-jadi waVhilmi 
On her be pleased to pour, ‘Ughmur wa ki wa’hmi, 
Long may she reign ; Fictidia ; 
May she defend our Laws, Wa mulkaha shayyid, 
And ever give us cause Wa ’adlaha ayyid, 
To sing with heart and voice, Ya Rab-banas’ Syayid, 


God save the Queen.’ Kun wakiya.” 
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“ These lines are dreadful doggerel. In matters of grammar I object to: 


CxS 92 csc~ . . . . 
“(1) 08! for »!, a bad license, which occurs sometimes in poetry, as 
in the second verse cited on p. 332 (Part I.) of my grammar ; but may here 
be avoided by inserting a redundant —4, as in the verse cited on p. 209, 


where the —$ in See is redundant, as explained in the notes (p. 61 A) 
and on p. 485 (Part III.) of my Grammar. 
““(2) The use of 4 as a long syllable, which is indefensible ; if there 


were a pause here, 3 would be necessary, and would save the metre. 


‘“(3) The placing of the adverbial clause plstly ogs!b before the first of 
the three verbs, wt 3, and wel which contest the government of kos 
(why not 94S ?), thus extending its effect to the other two verbs ; whereas, 
if ! Sy pally ayJlb +S! were said, the adverbial clause would be restricted, 
as the sense requires, to _y$!,” 


An eminent native Arabic scholar writes as follows : 
“ The translation into English of the ‘Imperial Souvenir’s ’ Arabic is : 


*** Cover (her) entirely with (Thy) generosity and clemency, 
And preserve and protect Victoria, 
And her kingdom strengthen and her justice confirm ; 
O God our Lord 
Be (her) Guard.’ 


“The above is a precise re-translation of the Arabic, word for word, so if 
one would compare it with the verse composed in English, it will be found 
far from being a translation of it. I put the translation in English in a 
style corresponding with Arabic more than it is with English, in order to 
make the translation as precise and clear as it could be.” 


As for the English re-translation of the Hinpustani (Urdu), Muhammad 
ibn Abdullah of Jaunpur, N.W.P., India, gives the following as its real 
meaning : 

“QO God! with blessing bestow on her abundantly. 
May her kingdom last for ever. 
May she rule lawfully with respect, so that the 
Subjects may pray, ‘ May she live immortally.’” 


The Persian, by Sir Frederick Goldsmid, is the best in the ‘ Souvenir ” : 
The Translation of the Persian into English. 
“ By Thy grace, O Merciful, upon her head shower glory. 
May her reign continue. 
(May she) be our refuge, so that we all (head and foot) may sing with a 
melodious voice, 
‘God be Her guardian.’” 


Mr. G. E. Ward, late Commissioner of Jaunpur, N.W.P., has favoured 
us with the following learned note on the Hinpustani (Urdu) and Hinp1 
translations of the third verse of “God Save the Queen ”’: 
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“Neither of the translations can be said to be accurate representations 
of the original ; nor are they free from ambiguity. The word ‘ bakhsh’ in 
the second line of the Hindustani translation may mean ‘Forgive’ or 
‘Pardon.’ And the two last lines may mean, ‘Let her remain standing 
until (her) people bless her ! as well as ‘So that (her) people may utter 
the prayer, “Let her remain established!’ In the Hindi version the 
Almighty is asked somewhat familiarly to give the Queen His dlessing ; the 
same word being used as when a man begs a blessing of a Brahmin, or 
gives him a salutation. The literal translation of the last four lines is 
‘(May she be) well advised in royal matters, of good conduct over 
(? towards) her people! Do Thou always preserve her life, oh Almighty !’ 

“But it is not so much the wording as the metre of the translations 
which makes them unfit to be sung tothe music of ‘God Save the Queen. 
In neither of them has the slightest regard been paid to Indian prosody and 
pronunciation. Inthe Hindustani translation the line ‘ Kare wuh huk(imat’ 
(the vernacular has been wrongly transliterated ‘karae’) is composed 
of two cretics, | -v — | -v —| ; the next line, ‘ Kaniinan ba izzat,’ of two 
molossi, | - - — | - — - | ; and the third line, ‘Du’a de ta khilkat,’ of a 
cretic and a molossus, vu — — | — — — | ; whereas in the English rhythm each 
line ought to be composed of a molossus and an amphimacer, or two 
spondees and an iambus, | — —- - | -v-| --,--| v-. 

“ Again, in the refrain, the final long syllable of the English line is repre- 
sented by the words ‘ddim’ and ‘kaim.’ There are no such words in 
Hindustani as daim and kaim (rhyming with the English word ¢me) ; but 
if there were, they would have in Hindustani poetry (and especially in 
song) the value of a trochee |—w| (just as in French songs a long 
syllable, followed by an ordinarily mute e, is sounded as adissyllable). The 
words, however, are ‘da-im’ and ‘ka-im,’ having the prosodical value of 
spondees, so that each of the lines in which they occur are of five 
syllables, the four last being long. It is evident that they do not fit the 
rhythm of the music, which consists of only four notes. In the Hinp1 
version, the scanning of the second line (which is intended to represent 
two spondees and an iambus) is really -— . - .— v-, and the scanning of the 
following triplet is: 


‘ 
aro -v|-vel-v] 
eee sane eet 


whereas each line, in order to suit the English metre and music, should be 
equal to 

hone ee nes Py 
and no more.” ; 

In the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review” of April, 1893, appears a paper by 
Dr. G. W. Leitner on “Oriental Translations of English Texts,” which, 
inter alia, deals with both the correct, and the incorrect, Hindustani 
(Urdu) translations of our “ National Anthem.” Those curious to see the 
linguistic vagaries indulged in the translation of the Hymn since the matter 
was taken up by the ‘‘ London National Anthem Society ”’ as “a gift to 
India,” to cost several thousand pounds, cannot do better than consult the 
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real Urdu versions, many of exquisite beauty, by native Indian poets of 
eminence at a prize-examination held under the auspices of the Anjuman- 
i-Panjab at Lahore many years ago. (The translation to which the Prize 
had been awarded was published in our issue of January 1893.—Eb.) 


Sampson Low, MARSTON AND Co.; LONDON. 

12. Letters received by the East India Company from its Servants in the 
East. Transcribed from the ‘Original Correspondence” Series of the 
India Office Records. Vol. II., 1613-1615. Published under the patron- 
age of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. There can 
be no question as to the Imperial importance of preserving these old docu- 
ments. They help to show the gradual growth of our Empire in the East ; 
and in doing so they rescue from oblivion many an incident and many a 
name that had an important share in founding British commerce and 
creating for us our Colonies from the Cape eastwards. 

These documents are printed with all the literary characteristics of the 
age to which they belonged. We light upon many apocryphal ways of 
transliterating Oriental names; thus, “ Mukarrab Khan” is everywhere 
“Mocrob Chan”: and doubtless it is to such early corruptions that we 
owe such words as “Cawnpore,” “ Broach,” and many others that seem 
now to be permanently fixed. Our friends the ‘‘stowaways” were also 
abroad in those days, but were not known under this comparative euphuism; 
they were designated “lurkers” and “sharkers”: the work is a mine of 
such “curiosities of literature.” To meet the difficulty which often arises 
from this peculiarity in the documents, there is a glossary at the end: the 
index, also, gives doth the forms of proper names—the corrupted and the 
correct. The work further exhibits the English of those times in matters 
of orthography, idiom, official and business correspondence. Some of the 
“letters” form most interesting reading, and each has its number,— those 
in the present volume from 124 to 250. They contain, inéer adia, inter- 
esting allusions to the early history of the Jesuits in connection with India, 
China, and Japan. The volume is but an additional tribute to the in- 
domitable pluck of our “old sea dogs” of the period of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts, which did so much to win for us a commercial and maritime 
reputation. B. 


E. PLon, RUE GARANCIERE 10, Paris. 


13. On the Niger and the Country of the Touaregs— The Hourst Mission, 
by the Naval Lieutenant Hourst, with 190 illustrations, and a map (on 
the course of the Niger between Timbuctu and Bussa—tiie crux of the 
pending question). The political side of this admirable work of 479 
pages, written in a spirit of moderation by the talented .author, and 
brought out by the eminent French publishers, Messrs. E. Plon, Nourrit 
and Co., in the most perfect style, is considered elsewhere in this Review 
in Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne’s masterly, complete, and dispassionate paper 
on “France and England in West Africa,” a communication of the highest 
value in the present conjuncture of affairs in that part of the world. We 
reserve the review of the mas; of literary gems of Lieutenant Hourst’s 
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standard work to another issue. No one really wishing to understand 
the Niger imbroglio and the country of the, once, almost legendary knights 
of the Sahara, the Touaregs, so interesting from every point of view, 
should be without this magnum opus of Lieutenant Hourst. 


WALTER Scott; Lonpon, 1898. 


14. Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter, by Sara H. Dunn, author of 
“The World’s Highway.” Books of travels written by ladies are always 
interesting. Their faculty for patiently gathering up details and grouping 
the results of their observation, renders the writing of such books a 
peculiarly fitting task in their hands—and when a woman happens to 
possess the literary faculty at all, her power of graphic and subtle descrip- 
tion is a guarantee for effective work. The story now before us corresponds 
so completely to these remarks, that we have no hesitation in saying that 
when once one has fairly begun reading it he will find it difficult to lay it 
down till he has reached to the last page. For India is a wonderful theme; 
and though it is a land where Britons “groan,” yet English people who for 
many years have resided there, feel a strange hankering to go back again. 
None, Burton tells us, who have ever revelled in the free, pure air of the 
Arabian Desert, have any fancy for the dank, diseased atmosphere of a 
European city. It is something of this feeling that haunts the Anglo- 
Indian in his retirement: he lives the old life over again. It is a strange 
fascination, when one recalls the extreme personal inconvenience which 
prolonged residence in India in most cases involves. While reading this 
book it is almost impossible to keep down that “lump” which w¢// rise in 
the throat. 

In fourteen well-written chapters (not so learned as to be dry, nor so 
“thin” as to be gossipy) the authoress leads us from city to city, from plain 
to hill, and from end to end of that dreamy continent ; and it is safe to 
say very few objects of historic interest worth knowing anything about 
have escaped her notice. 

What we have said will help to show that the interest which Mrs. Dunn 
seeks to awaken in regard to India has to do rather with the work of man 
than with the work of God,—she calls attention not so much to the natural 
scenery and geographical features of the land, as to the evident proofs 
everywhere visible of a great political and artistic past: not that she is 
’ silent regarding the fauna and flora of the land, of the social conditions of 
the native people, and of the manner the European exile passes his 
existence there. But she has an eye to Art and to History, and she 
manifests a very happy capacity of blending, in her narrative, information 
on all subjects and from all directions. Her book is not a mere guide- 
book for the cold-weather visitor, still less is it the catch-penny story of the 
quidnunc globe-trotter. 

As might have been expected in a work printed in England, there are 
many misprints in the Indian words given in this book. We may instance 
“Paneh Kose” (on p. 110) for ‘ Panch-Kosi,” and “loque” (p. 46) for 
“logue.” And there are some other mistakes for which the English 
printer must not be held responsible; such as ‘“chuddahs” (p. 82), 
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id “Khabgar” (p. 124), “Auk Michauli” (p. 125), “Rukia” (p. 128), 
ts “ Mussulmani” (p. 127) and “Sunabra” on that same page, and “Saurup”’ 
W, (on p. 189); while “callad” (p. 192) is evidently an oversight of the proof- 
reader. But it could not be expected that any author should write correctly 
the words in a// the languages of that polyglot country. As a new edition 
will doubtless soon be printed, Mrs. Dunn will know what to do with the 
of corrections we have taken the liberty of indicating. The representation of 
ys the “ Flight into Egypt,” found at Oodeypore, alluded to on p. 185, appears 
1g to be but another of the many curious sculptural evidences of the intro- 
a duction of the story of Christianity into India at a very early period of the 
ae) present era, and of its having found acceptance there among the native 
p- people, in some sort. 
Is Mrs. Dunn has descriptive power of a very high order, and fine taste in 
at the choice of words, as the following sentence will show :—“ Before the 
it exceeding loveliness of Dilwara’s temples one sits feeling helpless and 
5 diminished, and searching for words forcible and vivid enough in which to 
or speak of their beauty” (p. 201). We have not discovered as much as a 
n. single slipshod or hurriedly-written sentence in the whole book. Her style 
1e of English is chaste and fascinating in a high degree, and her sentences, 
a while charged with fact, are tremulous with energy ; and yet she writes 
O- without the least self-consciousness and apparently without effort. The 
e book should be read by all young people who think of seeking in that 
h “land of regrets” their future career. B. 
is 
in | J. J. Weber; Lerpzic. 

15. China and Japan: being the Travels, Studies, and Observations in 
os these Countries of Ernst von Hesse- Wartegg. At the present moment, 
- when the Far East has become of all-absorbing interest to Europe,and China 
fo specially so, for she threatens to be a very apple of discord between four 
ut great Western Powers, who at no distant period may unite to divide this 

vast empire, anything published about Chira and Japan must needs com- 
ol mand or attract our attention. 
im Herr Ernst von Hesse-Wartege’s China and Japan has appeared at an 
al opportune moment, and is a most valuable contribution to the many extant 
fs works on these countries. A man of culture, who has travelled much in 
“s the East, and is well-known in Germany as also in England by his previous 
of travels, chiefly by his book on Corea, is eminently fitted to record his im- 
- pressions of these two countries, and to give his opinions about them. His 
= book, which is beautifully got up, well printed, and with charming illustra- 
ed tions, is divided into two parts—the first part dealing with China and the 
™ second with Japan—and is brimful of matter. The style he writes in is 
ws pleasant and clear, and there is not a single chapter devoid of interest or 

tedious to the reader. He has the gift to describe what he has seen so 
fe vividly, that one fancies one’s self at the very place and scene, and seeing 
- it all with one’s own eyes. For instance, his description of his first dinner- 
sd party at a Chinese gentleman’s house, of the present Emperor Kwang Eu’s 
sh wedding with the fair Princess Yah-ho-na-la, and the worship of the 
)s Imperial ancestors (spirit meals) at Tian-Tian temple of Heaven, etc. 
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Herr Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg is.an acute observer of men and their 
manners, and whilst travelling through the length and breadth of China and 
staying at the most important towns on the coast and inland, he made good 
use of his time and opportunities to note down everything he saw, and has 
thus been able to gather and collect a vast amount of information on all 
sorts and conditions of men, from the Emperor down to the beggar in the 
narrow streets of Canton. His chapters on the government, laws, institu- 
tions, civil and military organizations of the country, its education, litera- 
ture, industry, and commerce, and the social life and customs, and religious 
beliefs of the Chinese are highly interesting. Although in these days of 
travel nothing he describes is quite new, still the subjects he deals 
with in China, and his opinions about them are worth attention. 
Herr Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg’s judgment is sound, though not very 
profound, in most matters, and he is fairly free from prejudice and cant, 
except where from excessive patriotism—a true Teuton of the Teutons— 
he views things from the standpoint of utility to Germany. The welfare 
and prosperity of China and Japan are of but little account to him when 
they come into conflict with German interests and her commercial expan- 
sion. At the end of his chapter on the persecution of Christians in China 
he says: “ Christian love will never open an Eastern port or country to 
Europeans—it must be done by might. The Eastern Powers are like 
oysters, they must be forcibly opened by men-of-war blockading their 
harbours, then they will die and can easily be swallowed by us Europeans.” 
This certainly is the gospel of expediency with a vengeance. He also 
thinks that the Germans made a great mistake in allowing the Japanese to 
look over all their factories, arsenals, foundries, etc. Wide-awake and 
go-ahead as the Japanese are, they started similar factories at once and 
imitated German goods so well, that they can not only compete favourably 
with Germany in the Eastern markets, but can afford to undersell, labour 
being ever so much cheaper in Japan. Herr Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg 
says that the Japanese are universally hated, not only by the Chinese and 
other peoples of the East, but also by the Europeans living in those 
countries. He himself does not share this antipathy, and looks upon the 
Japanese as a nation ever so much superior in every way to the Chinese. 
But all the same, he does not wish them to compete with German trade in 
the East and get it all into their own hands, to the loss and disadvantage 
of Germany. About Japan itself—this fairyland of lovely scenery and 
flowers, exquisite art and charming little women—he, like every traveller 
before him, cannot say and rave enough. What a contrast from pompous 
China, whose people are tied down by old customs and traditions, and the 
observance of innumerable ceremonies, and take themselves by far too 
seriously to come to ever-joyous and bright Japan! It is like senility and 
youth—one sober, sedate, and stationary, and the other full of life, fun, 
and also growth and progress. Herr Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg predicts 
for Japan the same powerful position in the Far East as England is occupy- 
ing in Europe by her trade and commercial enterprises. 

We can recommend this book to all interested in the East, and feel sure 
they will derive both pleasure as well as profit from perusing it. If not 
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translated into English yet, we hope no’ time will be lost to make it 
accessible by translations for those who do not know German. Such an 
important work, dealing as it does with China and Japan’s present and 
future, ought not to be left untranslated. E. A. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following books which 
want of space prevents our noticing at greater length in the present number : 

Report of the United States National Museum, 1893 and 1894. This is 
contained in two large volumes, one for the year ending June 30, 1893, 
and the other for the year ending June 30, 1894. Both books are divided 
into two parts. Part I. of each book treats of the development, organiza- 
tion, scope, and work of the Museum, the special topics of the year, and a 
review of the works of the scientific departments, and their participation in 
the World’s Columbia Exvosition. Part II. is entirely devoted to papers 
describing and illustrating the collections in the Museum.—Also the 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution up to 
July, 1895. This volume comprises the proceedings of the Regents and 
the report of the Secretary (which is contained in 70 pages), the remaining 
700 pages are devoted to the “ general appendix,” treating of 29 different 
subjects, of which we may specify—Zhe Yellow Races, by Dr. E. T. 
Hamy,— Compulsory’ Migrations in the Pacific Ocean, by Orro Sitric,— 
Race and Civilization, by Professor FLINDERS PETRIE,—TZhe /apanese 
Nation, by GARDINER Husparp,—and Huxley and His Works, by THEO- 
DORE GILL. These volumes are, like their predecessors, superbly and 
profusely illustrated, and provide a varied and vast fund of information. 
(Washington: U.S.A. Government Printing Office.) 

A Map to Illustrate the Chinese Question. This is a clear and well- 
constructed map, showing the harbours and ports which Russia and 
Germany desire to obtain in China and Korea, and their relative positions 
to Japan. (WW. and A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh and London.) 

The Australian Handbook (incorporating New Zealand, Fiji, and New 
Guinea) for 1898. (Gordon and Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Perth and Cape Town.) A full and accurate repertory of tae 
Australasian Colonies, giving most useful and up-to-date information with 
respect to commerce, the position and present condition of the several 
Colonies,—valuable to shippers, importers, capitalists and emizrants,— 
with well-executed maps, plans of towns and harbours, and a copious and 
complete index. There are also important tables showing the growth of 
Australasia since 1861, and the draft of a Bill for Federation. 

An Official Handbook of Information relating to the Dominion of Canada, 
1897. Published with the approval of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, by the Government of Canada (Department of the Interior). 
(Ottawa Government Printing Bureau, 1897.) This is a beautifully illus- 
trated and in every way well-got-up publication, giving full and authentic 
information with reference to Canada. It is also accompanied by an 
excellent map. 

India tn 1897, by the enlightened Parsi reformer, BEHRAMJI M. Mata- 
BARI, recalls such a picture of Indian calamities—plague, famine, war— 
during that year, and of Government success and failures in meeting them, 
that the consideration of the facts so impartially and kindly narrated by 
the author, and the valuable suggestions he makes for the future removal 
of certain administrative restrictions, are well deserving the favourable 
attention of the authorities. 

Nothing can exceed the utility of Constable’s Hand-Gazetteer of India, 
compiled under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and edited 
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with additions by Jas. BURGESS, C.I.E.,*LL.D., F.R.S.E. (A. Constable and 
Co., Westminster, 1898.) 

We have received a valuable book on the famous Arabic theologian (of 
the orthodox 4th Sunni School), Imam Ahmed thn Hanbal, which also 
gives an account of the Muhammadan Inquisition, called the Mihna, that 
lasted from 218 to 234 A.H., and that might be, in some respects, com- 
pared with the Spanish Inquisition. The work is by Professor W. M. 
Patton, and deserves more space and more exhaustive treatment than we 
can bestow on such an important subject in this issue. (It is published by 
E. J. Brill, Leide, 1897.) 

Osmanli Proverbs and Quaint Sayings, 4,300 sentences in Turkish, 
printed in Roman characters, with English translations, explanations, and 
a guide to the pronunciation. The Turkish original is also given as an 
appendix. By the Rev. E. J. Davis, m.a. (London: Sampson Low 
and Co.) We must reserve the review of this work, so valuable to the 
student of Turkish and the folk-lorists generally, to another issue, in which 
we hope to be able to render justice alike to the Oriental original and its 
transliteration, as also to its translation of some of the quaintest proverbs 
and sayings which probably exist. 

A Literary History of India, by R. W. Frazer, tue. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, 1898.) We similarly postpone, with regret, to another 
issue, a review on Frazer’s excellent “ Literary History of India,” including 
the early bards, the elder and newer deities, Brahminism, Buddhism, etc., 
with its chapter on the epics, the drama, and the interesting excursus on 
“the foreigner in the land.” The portion referring to the treatment of the 
Sikh Scriptures, by Dr. Trumpp, is dealt with in this very issue, whilst the 
fusing point of old and new, which is the last chapter of the book under 
notice, will probably open the door to much controversy. 

Finally, we must postpone the review of an admirable work on Sort in 
the Highlands of Kashmir, by H. Z. DARRAH, 1.c.S. (Rowland Ward, 166, 
Piccadilly, 1898.) It is a narrative of an eight months’ trip in Middle and 
Litt'e Tibet, and a lady’s experiences in the latter country, together with 
hints for sportsmen. 

We acknowledge also with thanks the receipt of the following : 

The Year Book of British Columbia and Manual of Provincial Informa- 
tion, to which is added a chapter containing much special information 
respecting the Canadian, Yukon, and Northern Territory generally. (R. E. 
Gosnell, Librarian Legislative Assembly and Secretary Bureau Statistics, 
Victoria, B.C.. 1897.) An extremely useful book, giving a mine of informa- 
tion regarding this important province. It includes, amongst many other 
subjects, a historical review, an account of its Indians, physical charac- 
teristics, forest wealth, fisheries, agriculture, mines, trades, and finances, 
besides information about the Yukon gold fields. Two large maps accom- 
pany it, and it is embellished by many fine illustrations. 

The Risings on the North-West Frontier. (Allahabad: Printed and 
published at the Pioneer Press, 1898.) This is a complete narrative, with 
specially prepared maps, of the various risings of the Frontier tribes in the 
Tochi Valley, the Swat Valley, the country of the Mohmands and Mamunds, 
and the countries of the Afridis and Orakzais and of the several punitive 
campaigns undertaken against these tribes, as well as the two minor expe- 
ditions sent against the Utman Khels and the Bunerwals, the whole covering 
a period extending from June, 1897, to the end of January, 1898. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1894-95, by J. W. PoweELt, 
Director. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1897.) This is an 
interesting volume, the review of which we defer till our next issue. 

The American Journal of Semitic /anguages and Literatures, “‘con- 
tinuing Hebraica.” Vol. XIV., No 2, January, 1898. (The University of 
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Chicago Press, Chicago, U.S.A. ; Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russell Street, 
London ; K. F. Kohler’s Antiquarium, Kurprinzstrasse, 6, Leipzig.) 

Rapport sur les Travaux de l’ Académie Hongroise des Sciences en 1896, 
presénté par le Secrétaire-Générale C. Szity. (Budapest: L’Académie 
Hongroise des Sciences.) 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 1V., No. 5. 
(Bombay : The Education Society’s Press, Byculla ; Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co., London.) 

Practical Hints on Writing for the Press, by JosePH B. Lamp. (London: 
Bradbury, Agnew and Co., Limited, Bouverie Street.) 

Gramatica di Nuove-Roman, Lingua Universal, inventat e construit par 
Professor J. PucHNER. (Published by the Editor, Professor Puchner, 
Linz. s/ Danubio, Austria.) 

The Bechuana Troubles: A Story of Pledge-breaking, Rebel-making, and 
Slave-making in a British Colony, by H. R. Fox Bourne. (London: 
P. S. King and Son, 12 and 14, King Street, Westminster, S.W.) 

Officer, Artist, and Miner. (Liverpool: British Gospel Book Associa- 
tion. London: S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster Row.) 

Public Speeches of Babu Srish Chandra Bosu Sarvadhicari, published by 
public subscription. Second edition. (Calcutta: Nababibhakar Press, 
63/3, Machooa Bazar Road, 1897.) 

Progress Report of the Archeological Survey of Western India, for the 
Year ending 30th June, 1897. (Bombay: Government Central Press.) 

Historical Atlas of Modern Europe from the Decline of the Roman 
Empire. comprising also maps of parts of Asia and of the New World con- 
nected with European Historv, edited by R. L. POOLE, M.A., PH.D. 
Part XV., containing Map 27, Scotland; Map 61, the Ecclesiastical Or- 
ganization of the Spanish Peninsula; and Map 78, Western Asia under 
the Mohammadan Dynasties, ¢. 970 and ¢. 1070 A.D. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press ; London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New York, Henry Frowde, M.A. ; 
Edinburgh, W. and A. K. Johnston, 1898.) 

The Story of Hawaii, by Jean A. Owen (Mrs. Visger). (Harpers, 
London and New York.) 

Banani, the Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar and 
Pemba, by HENRY STANLEY NEwMAN. (London, Headley Bros. ; Leo- 
minster, the Orphans’ Printing Press.) 

Klondyke: Truth and Facts of the New El Dorado, by A. E. IRon- 
MONGER Sota. (London: The Mining and Geographical Institute, Broad 
Street House, E.C.) 


As we are going to press we have received for review Zhe Principles of 
the Law of Sedition, with an appendix, giving the law in India as it was and 
as amended, by J. CHANDHURI, which seems to be a very complete and 
convincing exposition of the subject, a full notice of which we are 
Ovlized to defer to our next issue. 

The Assemblies of A?-Hariri, translated from the Arabic, with an intro- 
duction and notes (historical and grammatical), by THOMAS CHENERY, M.A., 
Vol. I., containing the first twenty-six assemblies (Williams and Norgate, 
London and Edinburgh) ;—and Oriental Translation Fund, new szries IIL., 
The Assemblies of Al Hariri, translated from the Arabic, with notes (his- 
torical and grammatical), by Dr. F. Srerncass; prefaced and indexed by 
F. F. ARBUTHNOT, M.R.A.S.; Vol. II., containing the last twenty-four 
assemblies. (Printed and published under the patronage of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and sold at 22, Albemarle Street, London, 1898.) For 
want of space we are unable to insert a review of the above important 
work, but we shall have pleasure in doing so in a future issue. 

Ethnological Studies among the North-West Central Queensland Abo- 
vigines, by WALTER E. RotuH, B.A. Oxon, etc., with 438 illustrations. 
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(Brisbane: By authority, E. Gregory, Government printer, William Street. 
London : Queensland Agent-General’s Office, Westminster Chambers, 1, 
Victoria Street, 1897.) 


We regret that the reviews of the following works had to be, for want 
of space, unavoidably postponed to our July issue : 


The Literary Year-Book 1898, edited by J. Jacozs. Zhe Bible References 
of John Ruskin, by M. and E. Gibbs (G. Allen, London). Zhe History of 
the Foreign Policy of Great Britain, by Pror. Burrows. Side-Lights on 
Siberia, by J. Y. Simpson (Wm. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London). Our Troubles in Poona and Deccan, by A. CRAWFORD (A. 
Constable and Co., London). dA Modern Pilgrim in Jerusalem, by J. 
ROoKER (Christian Knowledge Society). Japan and the Japan Mission 
(Church Missionary Society, London). Under the Dragon Flag, by JAMES 
ALLEN (W. Heinemann, London). A Photogravure of Mr. S. Berkeley's 
Picture of Gordon Highlanders at Dargat (Hobbis, London). Jndian 
Frontier Warfare, by Capt. J. YOUNGHUSBAND (Kegan Paul, London), 
The Story of South Africa, by B. Vorsro_p (Horace Marshall and Son, 
London). South Africa of To-day, by Carr. J. YOUNGHUSBAND (Macmillan 
and Co., London). Zhe Downfall of Prempeh, by Major R. S. S. BADEN 
PowELL (Methuen and Co., London). Zhe Early History of the Hebrews, 
by Rev. A. H. Sayce (Rivingtuns, London). Zhe Bible and Islam, by 
H. B. SMirH, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co., London). Reminiscences of an 
Indian Police Official, \yy A. CRAWFORD (The Roxburghe Press, London). 
Hlausaland, by the Rev. C. H. Ropinson. Zhe Lnvasion of Egypt in 
A.D. 1249 by Louis IX. of France, etc., by the Rev. E. I. Davis. Jndian 
Village Folk, by T. B. Panpian (Elliot Stock, London). Contributions to 
the Early History of New Zealand, by T. M. Hocken (Sampson, Low, 
Marston and Co., London). Zhe Anti-Christian Crusade, by R. P. C. 
Coore (Simpkin Marshall, London). 4 Journey through South Africa, by 
E. Epwarps (C. Tinling and Co., Liverpool). Zhe Wicetical Christ, by 
S. H. PLayrair (W. H. White and Co., Edinburgh). 


We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of : Mitthetlungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien ;—Biblia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;—La 
Revue Générale Belge (Brussels) ;—The Minerva (Rome) ;—TZhe Con- 
temporary Review (London: Isbister and Co.) ;—7Zhe National Review 
(Arnold and Co.) ;—Ze Polybiblion (Paris: Rue St. Simon) ;—Le Bulletin 
des Sommaires (Paris);—The American Weekly, Pudlic Opinion (Astor 
Place, New York);—/Journal of the Society of Arts (London) ;—Le 
Mémorial Diplomatique (Paris) ;—The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, continuing Hebraica (Chicago, Ill.: The University 
of Chicago _Press);—Zhe Canadian Gazette (London);—TZhe Indian 
Magazine and Review (London: A. Constable and Co.) ;—Comptes-rendus 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris) ;—Le Tour du Monde (London and 
Paris: Hachette) ;—From Geo. Newnes, London: the three last numbers 
of Zhe Strand Magazine ;—the three last numbers of Zhe Navy and 
Army, and the first numbers of Zhe Wide World, and The Ladies’ Field, 
and Zhe Citizens Atlas. The last Quarter’s “ SANscRIT JOURNAL ” of the 
Oriental University Institute, Woking. 
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InpIA: NorTH-WEST FRONTIER.—One of the points on which a good 
deal of criticism has been expended regarding the conduct of the opera- 
tions in the Tirah country is the attack on Dargai heights, and which 
involved the heaviest losses in any one action during the campaign. Sir 
W. Lockhart’s despatch, published at the time in the newspapers, in his 
observation on the Dargai action, whilst acknowledging the successes 
obtained by General Kempster and the late General Yeatman-Biggs, said 
that the operation was not carried out in the manner he had intended and 
indicated. The heroic conduct of the Gordon Highlanders, as the most 
brilliant exploit of the Tirah campaign, will, however, never be forgotten, 
and the achievements of the Goorkhas and Sikhs, as also the exposure 
without cover, of the Derbys and Dorsets, are deserving of every praise. 

At the end of December, an expedition personally conducted by General 
Sir W. Lockhart, consisting of the rst Division of the Tirah Field Force 
under Major General Symons, composed of Generals Gaselee’s and Hart’s 
brigades, proceeded in two columns to the Bazar valley to punish the 
Zakka Khel Afridis. They went through Kuremna, Burg, Chora, Walai 
and China, our loss being six killed, and seventeen wounded during the 
four days that the expedition lasted. 

Simultaneously with the entry of the rst Division into the Bazar Valley, 
the Peshawar column under General Hammond reoccupied the Khaibar 
Pass up to Landi Kotal. The only opposition encountered was from the 
Zakka Khels, who attacked the Oxfordshire regiment whilst on convoy 
duty ; the latter found themselves in a deep nullah exposed to a heavy fire 
and suffered the loss of several killed and wounded, amongst the latter 
being Captain Parr and Licut. Owen. 

Every Afridi and Orakzai valley was thus visited, and their defences and 
habitations razed to the ground, 

On the 29th January, a serious disaster befell a British column in the 
Bazar Valley. The column, which was drawn from General Westmacutt’s 
brigade, was moving in combination with three others to capture some 
Afridi herds and hcrdsmen on the Kajurai Plain, when it became entangled 
in a defile near Shin Kamar, and was attacked by the tribesmen, suffering 
severely, five officers (including Colonel Houghton of the 36th Sikhs) 
being killed,* and two wounded, and twenty-two men of the Yorkshire 
Light Infantry killed, seventeen wounded. A force under General West- 
macott advanced two days later to the Shin Kamur Pass, which was occu- 
pied without loss, and twenty-two bodies recovered. 

In response to General Lockhart’s ultimatum, all the terms imposed 
upon the Aftidi sections have been accepted, and the Kuki and Kambar 
Khels have given seventy hostages. 

The Bunerwals, who had shown an extreme spirit of hostility during the 
attack on the Malakand last July, and also at Landaki, were called upon 
to comply with the following terms: (1) A representative 7izgah tou make 


* Their names are recorded in our Obituary. 
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complete submission ; (2) the restoration of all Government property ; 
(3) the surrender of 600 guns; and (4) the payment ofa fine of Rs. 11,500. 
Simultaneously, the Chamlawals were ordered to surrender 100 guns, to 
pay a fine of Rs. 1,500, and hand in 100 swords and standards from Koga 
and Nawagai. On the tribes refusing these terms, an expedition under 
the command of General Sir Bindon Blood, consisting of two brigades 


under the command of Brig.-General Meiklejohn and Brig.-General Jeffreys . 


and troops from the Malakand Field Force, proceeded from Sanghao to 
the Tangao Pass, which was assaulted and taken without loss, and the 
Bunerwals promptly sent in their jizgaks and submitted. One brigade 
then marched down the Barandu Valley, and the other operated from 
Katlang, to coerce the Chamlawals who also submitted. The Ambeyla 
Pass was found strongly “sangared,” but the passage of the troops was 
virtually unopposed. 

The total casualties from June roth, 1897, up to the 8th March, 1898 
were, killed, including those who have died of wounds: British officers, 
44; and British non-commissioned officers and privates, 136; native 
officers, 6; native non-commissioned officers and privates, 320; total, 
506. Wounded, not including those who have died of wounds: British 
officers, 93 ; British non-commissioned officers and privates, 404; native 
officers, 36; native non-commissioned officers and privates, 845 ; total, 
1,378. Died of disease: British officers, 10; British non-commissioned 
officers and privates, 250 ; natives of all ranks, 220; total, 480. 

Inp1A: GENERAL.—The Indian National Congress assembled at Amrati 
in January last, and passed resolutions condemning the Frontier campaign, 
of which part of the cost should be borne by England, objecting to the 
recent press prosecutions at Poona and Bombay, as against the principles 
of British rule—re proposing the holding of examinations for the Civil 
Service simultaneously in England and India, and hoping that Mr. D. 
Naoroji will be re-elected M.P. A meeting of Indians took place under 
the presidency of that gentleman in London, where far more poeenene 
resolutions of the same nature were passed. 

Damodar Chapekar has been found guilty of the murder of Lieut. 
Ayerst and Mr. Rand and has been sentenced to death. 

The cost to the Treasury of the Indian Famine has been Rx. 8,000,000, 
the loans and suspenses of revenue, mainly repayable, came to 44,000,000, 
and the charitable donations, including those from this country, were 
41,700,000. The Viceroy expressed his profound admiration of the work 
done by officials, and praised the fortitude and patience of the natives. 

‘There has been an excellent rainfall in Northern and Central India, 
and successful spring crops are thus insured. 

The plague in Bombay has, unfortunately, been steadily increasing from 
650 deaths a week in January to over 1,280 a week at the end of March. 
It has also spread into the Nizam’s dominions. 

Early in March much friction arose between the Bombay Corporation 
and the Plague Committee and resistance to the new quarantine rules and 
system of death registration was shown both by Hindus and Muhammadans ; 
it culminated in a serious riot on the 9th March, when a plague party was 
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attacked. Two lance-corporals were killed, and several of the police were 
injured. Nine rioters were killed, 22 injured, and 109 arrested. 

The Governor of Bombay has since ordered that search parties are to 
be abolished, and that all suspicious cases are to be reported by the 
headmen of the various communities. 

The Budget: The accounts for 1896-7 have been closed with a deficit 
of Rx. 1,700,000. The accounts for 1897-8 are expected to close with a 
deficit of Rx. 5,280,000. Famine relief has cost Rx. 5,390,000, against 
an estimate of Rx. 3,640,000. The Budget estimates for 1898-9 show a 
surplus of Rx. 890,000. The Secretary of State intends to raise 46,000,000 
of permanent debt, to renew £6,000,000 of outstanding temporary debt, 
and to draw for £16,000,000. He intends raising in India a rupee loan 
of Rx. 3,000,000. Including the sums actually spent on Famine relief, 
and the loss of revenue, the total cost of the famine is put down at 
Rx. 14,040,000, besides Rx. 1,850,000 of revenue suspended, and 
Rx. 1,370,000 lent to cultivators. 

NATIVE StatEs.— Her Majesty the Queen Empress has appointed the 
Maharaja of Datia to be a k.c.s.1.; the Maharaja of Benares and the 
Diwan of Pilanpur to be kK.G.c.1.E., and the Hon. Baba Khem Singh Bedi 
to be K.c.1.E. His Excellency the Viceroy has conferred the title of 
Bahadur upon the Maharajas of Bhagalpur and Samthar. 

The Nawab Shams-i-Jehan Begum Sahiba, c.1., of Murshedabad, has 
been appointed vice-patroness of the National Association for providing 
female medical aid to the women of India. 

The Khairagarh chief was invested with the hereditary title of Raja by 
Sir Charles Lyall, Chief Commissioner, at Raipur in January last. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, on his return from the front, speaking at an 
assembly, said that should danger threaten the stability of the British 
Empire, he and his troops would fight for the British cause. 

The return of the Maharaja of Kiich Behar from serving on the frontier 
was marked by an enthusiastic reception. 

The sixth Vaishya con‘erence was held at Meerut, 575 delegates from 
all parts of India attended. 

At the Thaneshwar Eclipse Fair, a gathering of some 700,000 people 
had assembled. The Maharajas of Benares and Ajudia were present. 

H. H. the Agha Khan, Sultan Muhammad, Shah of Bombay, has come 
to Europe for the benefit of his health. 

Burma.—The demarcation of the Northern frontier is proceeding 
satisfactorily, and will probably be completed this season. That of the 
Southern portion, on account of differences of opinion, necessitating 
reference home, has been delayed. 

AFGHANISTAN.—The Amir is reported to be in good health, and the 
country peaceful. Sir S. Pyne, who has arrived in India from Kabul, via 
the Khaibar, said that the Amir’s position during the late troubles was a 
delicate one, and that the Mullahs alone were responsible for the frontier 
risings. 

BALUCHISTAN.—Owing to the friction existing between the “ Divan” 
or “‘ Nazim” of Mekran, who is a Hindu, and some of the leading chiefs 
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who are all Muhammadans, one of these, Mehrab Khan, made an attack 
on the “ Nazim,” looting his treasury, and taking him prisoner, but after- 
wards liberating him. Mehrab Khan was joined by two malcontents, 
named Baluch Khan and Jaffar Khan, and attacked, for the sake of loot, 
a surveying party under Captain Burn, which was being escorted by Rustam 
Khan, a brother of Mehrab Khan. Several Panjabis were slaughtered, 
Captain Burn escaping to Ormara. Lieut. Turner, R.£., and Messrs. 
Hickie and Prunty, who were also engaged in survey work some 100 miles 
away, returned in safety to the coast escorted by Sardar Muhammad 
Hassan Khan. Col. Mayne, with a force composed of the 3rd Baluchis 
and some guns, arrived at Ormara from Karachi, and proceeded to relieve 
the “Nazim,” who was beleagured in the Key Valley. Marching to 
Turbat, he completely defeated Mehrab. Khan, who fled towards the 
Persian Frontier. The insurgents lost 100 killed, including Baluch Khan. 
The disturbances are now practically over, and offers of submission from 
various quarters have been received. 

Lieut.-Col. Gaisford, political officer in the Thal-Chotiali district, has 
been murdered. The murderer, a gidézi, was captured and executed. 

Prersia.—Col. Meade, the Resident at Bushire, proceeded to Jask to 
investigate the murder of Mr. Graves, the telegraph official, reported in our 
last issue. Persian troops were also despatched from Bushire to secure the 
murderers. Later advices report that the Governor of Kirman marched 
against some Beluchi rebels and took the fort of Fanoch near Geh, the 
leaders fleeing to the hills. Mr. Graves’s murderers are supposed to be 


with these rebels near the Rabij river, to which place the troops are pro- 
ceeding. 
































At Hamadan a riot has occurred, the result of a quarrel between two 
rival priests, and many persons were killed. 

On account of the illicit trade of arms in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian Gulf, the s.s. “ Baluchistan” was intercepted by H.M.S. “ Lapwing” 
and the arms found on board were confiscated. The Governor of Bushire 
also raided the merchants’ godowns in that port, and secured several 
thousand arms. 

The resignation last year of the late Grand Vazir, Amin-ed-dowlel, was a 
great loss to Persia, as he was a man of great capacity. Mushir-ed-dowleh, 
who succeeded him, is also Minister of Foreign Affairs. Nasir-ul-Mulk is 
Minister of Finance. Mtikhbar-ed-dowleh, the former Minister of Tele- 
graphs, etc., is Minister of the Interior. Milk Ara, the Shah’s uncle, is 
Minister of Justice, and Nusrat-ed-dowleh is Minister for War. 

The Government has lately engaged the services of three Belgian officials 
for the purpose of reforming the Customs department. 

A serious assault was committed at Muscat by some of the Sultan’s 
officials in February upon three British naval officers. Satisfaction was 
demanded, and the offenders were publicly flogged and imprisoned in irons. 

Russia, CENTRAL Asia.—The whole of Russian Central Asia is to be 
united under a Governor-General. In view of the increase of the plague 
in India, the Russian Government has decided to maintain the prohibition 
of Muhammadan pilgrimages from Russian territory this year. The Govern- 
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ment are about to build 18 new transport boats for the Caspian Sea for the 
transport of troups. The railway between Merv and the Afghan frontier 
has been commenced, the length is 197 miles, and is estimated to cost 
8,718,931 roubles. It will be completed in three years. The Siberian 
railway has been laid down to within 200 miles of Irkutsk, and is open for 
traffic as far as Krasnoyarsk. 

S1am.—A rising has broken out in Battambang, where the people refused 
to pay taxes. A Siamese force sent against the rebels has defeated them, 
but fighting still continues. The Cambodians are involved in the outbreak, 
and notice had been given beforehand to the French authorities. 

ToNnGKING.—A credit of 6,000,000 francs has been voted for a railway 
from Hanoi to the Chinese frontier. Seven thousand troops have been 
mobilised at Mong-Kai, near the frontier. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—A fresh rising has occurred, and a force of 1,500 
men has been sent to relieve Bolinao, and several encounters with the 
rebels have taken place. 

British NortH Borneo.—After attacking the Government station at 
Limbawang, the escaped convict Talleh fled to the Membakut River, in 
the territory of the Sultan of Brunei. With the latter’s consent, two British 
gunboats with Mr. Beauport, the Governor of Labuan, on board, proceeded 
up the river and captured the fort, Talleh escaping. 

Cuina.—After several negotiations with different powers the Government 
has signed a contract for the loan of £16,000,000, to be shared between 
the Hongkong and Shanghai, and the German Asiatic Banks. The loan 
bears interest at 44 per cent., and is redeemable by means of a sinking 
fund, at the end of 45 years. It is secured on the unpledged balance of 
the Customs and specified /kiz. This loan was offered for public sub- 
scription in London on March 22nd at go. 

France has demanded of China several; concessions, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal : China is not to alienate the provinces of Kwang-tung, 
Kwang-si and Yun-nan, the cession of a port at Kwang-chau near Hainan, 
the right to construct a railway from Laokai to Yun-nan, and the Director 
of the Imperial Postal Department to be a Frenchman. 

China has agreed to the following Russian demands: (1) A lease of 
Port Arthur for 25 years asa fortified naval base. (2) Alcase of Ta-licn-wan 
for the same period as an open port and terminus of the Trans-Manchurian 
railway, with right of fortification. (3) The construction of a railway from 
Petuna_to Ta-lien-wan and Port Arthur on the same terms as the Trans- 
Manchurian railway. 

Korea.—The first railway in Korea is about to be constructed. The 
Government has granted a concession to an American firm to build a line 
from Chemulpho, on the Yellow Sea, to Seoul, the capital, a distance of 
25 miles. By agreement with the Russian Financial adviser to the Govern- 
ment, Mr. M’Leavy Brown will remain at the head of the Customs fof 
three years. The mint is nowin Russian hands. The result of a census 
shows that the total population of the Empire is about 5,300,000.. The 
Foreign Minister, who had resigned, has been reappointed, with the result 
that all the other ministers have resigned as a protest against this conces- 
sion to Russia. 
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Japan.—In December last the Ministry resigned, and the Marquis Ito 
formed a Cabinet. A supreme Military Advisory Council was also formed by 
an Imperial edict, and is composed of the following members:—The Marquis 
Yamagata, Prince Komatsu, Count Oyama and the Marquis Saigo. The 
new Budget fixes the expenditure for the present year at 229 million yen 
and the receipts at 212 million yen, while the deficit of the 17 million yen 
will be covered by a financial programme to be laid before Parliament. 
Since the Marquis Ito once more became Prime Minister, the relations 
between Japan and China have been steadily improving, and she is deter- 
mined not to allow its interests in China to be damaged by Russia, and 
attempts on Russia’s part to establish herself in Korea will be resisted. 

ALGIERS.—Serious disturbances broke out in Algiers in connection with 
the Dreyfus agitation and the consequent movement against the Jews. 
Many Jewish shops were pillaged ; 78 persons were sentenced to different 
terms of imprisonment. 

ABYSSINIA.—The text of the treaty between Great Britain and the 
Emperor Menelik, negotiated in May last by Mr. Rennell Rodd, consists 
of six articles, and provides that the road between Zeyla and Harrar shall 
remain open to the commerce of all. nations ; Great Britain to be accorded 
the same advantages as other nations, a!l material destined for the State 
shall be allowed to pass through Zeyla duty free, and it concludes by the 
Emperor engaging himself to prevent the passage of war material, through 
his dominions, to the Mahdists. 

Ecypr.—The Khedive has announced to the native Legislative Council 
that the Government will request the European Powers to give their assent 
to the employment of #E216,000 annually, for 10 years, from the Debt 
Conversion Savings, towards the reduction of the land tax. 

The Government has agreed to sell to the firm of Allen, Anderson and 
Co. the fleet of Khedivial steamers, eleven in number, a large floating dock 
in Alexandria, and workshops and warehouses in Alexandria and Suez for 
450,000. The purchasers engage to construct a graving dock at Alex- 
andria at a cost of £80,000. Sir Benjamin Baker is the consulting engineer 
of this syndicate, and shares have commanded a 25 per cent. premium on 
the Alexandria Bourse. Dams are about to be constructed across the Nile 
at Assuan and Assiut. 

The Revenue for 1897 amounted to 4 E11,092,564, and the expenditure 
to £E10,559,257. The sum of £E265,000 has been added to the 
Conversion Economies Fund, which now amounts to £E2,767,000, and 
4£,E630,000 has been added to the General Reserve Fund, which on 
Dec. 31st, 1897, amounted to £3,832,000. The expenditure for the 
Sudan expedition is not included in these accounts, that being charged 


to the Special Reserve Fund, which shows a deficit of £E570,000 on’ 


balance. Of the Debt £E550,000 was paid off during last year. 
’ The Khedive has refused his consent to a prohibition of the Mecca 
pilgrimage this year, the Government has, therefore, substit:ted certain 
restrictions, with a view to diminish the number of pilgrims, and the danger 
of infection from them on their return. 

Soupan.—Kassala was taken over from the Italian authorities last 
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Christmas by Col. Parsons in command of an Egyptian force of 25 officers 
and 825 men; 600 native levies were also transferred from the Italian to 
the Egyptian service, these levies shortly afterwards captured from the 
dervishes the posts of Osobri and Mugatta. 

The Suakin-Trinkitat Railway being now completed, the route to 
Kassala is thereby shortened. 

The Sirdar, who is in command of a force of 18,000 Egyptians and three 
British battalions, has established his headquarters at Berber, and holds a 
strong position extending from there to the Atbara. The details of the 
force are as follows :-—British Brigade under General Gatacre; Infantry 
Division—Maj.-Genl. Hunter; Artillery—Col. Long; First Brigade under 
Brig.-Genl. 3.8 i ig.- . Maxwell; Third 
Brigade—Brig.-Genl. Lewis ; and Cavalry—Colonel Broadwood. 

Mahmud, the Dervish commander at Metemmeh, has transferred his 
main force to Shendy on the right bank of the river. 

A body of Dervishes, who had occupied Shabalia Island, were attacked 
by Egyptian troops, who drove them out with a loss of 36 killed. The 
troops are now concentrated at Kunar, five miles north of the Atbara. 
The Dervishes have occupied Hudi on the Atbara. 

CENTRAL Arrica.—The Angoni Zulus in Nyassaland rose in revolt. A 
force of the Central Africa Protectorate completely defeated them, and the 
chief (Mpseni) surrendered voluntarily. 

East Arrica.—Major MacDonald’s troops are still facing the rebels in 
the Uganda territory and a reinforcement of the 27th Bombay infantry is 
proceeding from Mombassa to join him. Later accounts report a victory 
over Mwanga, whose forces have been dispersed. 

TRANSVAAL.—President Kriiger has been re-elected by a large majority ; 
his first act after re-nomination was to dismiss Chief Justice Kotze from 
office, for refusing to comply with the provisions of Law 1 of 1897. The 
latter has published a manifesto addressed to the inhabitants of the 
Republic, in which he gives the history of the events leading up to and 
resulting from the passing of Law 1, whereby he accuses the President of 
leading the attack on the independence of the Bench. He leaves the 
people to decide whether the country shall be constitutionally governed or 
subjected to an autocrat’s will. 

As compared with January, 1897, the State revenue for January, 1898, 
showed a decrease of £1,000, and the expenditure a decrease of £43,000. 
The Treasury balance at the end of January was £655,000, against 
£826,000. The revenue for February was £417,000, and the expendi- 
ture £ 366,000. 

Sout Arrica.—Mr. Rhodes, whilst receiving representatives of the 
South African League, advocated the confederation of the British parts of 
South Africa. 

Conco.—The railway from Matadi to Ndodo (Stanley Falls) will be 
completed and thrown open to traffic this month. The line is 260 miles 
in length, and provides means of transport across the district of the 
Cataracts, where the Congo is useless for navigation purposes. 

West Arrica.—Hard fighting has taken place between the Niger ein 
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Protectorate’s forces and the hostile tribes on the Cross River, in the Ediba 
country. The enemy lost heavily. On our side Captains Fenton and 
Cockburn and Mr. Middleton were wounded, the two former eventually 
succumbed to their wounds. The district is now quiet.—British forces 
have occupied Bereguru and Bashoro in the Borgu country.—The ambas- 
sadors of the Kings of Borgu and Yoruba have met at Saki, in the presence 
of the Governor, Lt.-Col. M’Callum, and have effected a settlement of a 
long-standing feud between the two nations. 

On February 6th, Boria (in the Hinxter/and of Lagos) was occupied by a 
Hausa guard. Three days later some Senegalese from Nikki arrived with 
instructions to occupy it, and ordered the Hausas to haul down the 
British flag, which was refused. The French troops thereupon retired. 

A French detachment arrived also at Nassa (or Tossa), where Major 
Northcote had established a post, after protests between the two parties, 
M. Codrillet left for Leo, leaving the post uncontested. See the Article 
on “ France and England in West Africa.” 

Colonel Lugard, c.B., D.s.o., and Culonel Willcocks have respectively 
assumed the posts of Commissioner and Commandant of the Lacos anp 
NIGER HINTERLANDS. 

Serious disturbances have occurred in the Hinterland of S1ERRA LEONE 
over the collection of the hut tax. 

Canapa.—Trade returns for the last six months of 1897 show a remark- 
able increase. Imports totalled $62,701,000 (an increase of $4,500,000), 
and the exports $99,673,000 (an increase of $22,700,000), 

The Dominion Parliament opened on the 3rd February. In the speech 
from the Throne reference was made to the success of the last Canadian 
loan, and the efforts made by the Imperial Government to facilitate the 
closest possible relations between Canada and the other parts of the Empire. 

The utterances of Sir M. Hicks-Beach regarding the naval defences of 
Canada, have deeply stirred public feeling, and the Government intend 
asking Parliament for $50,000 for the purpose of training, as Naval Reserve 
men, the fishermen of the Eastern provinces during the winter months. 

The Government has contracted with the firm of Mackenzie, Mann and 
Co., of Toronto, for the construction of a railway 130 miles in length from 
the Stickeen River to Teslin Lake, from where there is a continuous navi- 
gation to Klondike and the Yukon district. 

The Behring Sea commissioners have awarded to Canadian sealers 
$464,000, exclusive of two small reserved claims, conditionally assessed at 
$6,000. 

The French Government has offered an annual subsidy of $80,000 for a 
direct line of steamers between France and Canada, on condition that the 
Dominion Parliament votes a similar sum. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—The Government has signed a contract with Mr. 
Reid, the railway contractor, who agrees to build and work the entire 
railway system of 650 miles for 50 years, receiving a subsidy of 2,500 acres 
of land per mile. Mr. Reid will pay a million dollars now, which becomes 
7 millions at the end of the period, when the Colony will take the money 
and the contractor the railway. Mr. Reid purchases St. John’s dock for 
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$350,000 and the Government telegraph lines for $125,000. He will build 
7 mail-steamers, receiving as a subsidy $100,000 yearly for 30 years. He 
also agrees to work certain coal areas, etc., and to build an electric railway. 
This contract represents a gain of 15 million dollars to the Colony, and an 
immense stimulus to its industries. 

AusTrRALasiA.-~-For the latest statistics of the population, commerce, trade, 
etc., of the various Colonies, see the article upon Australasia in our present 
number. 

New SoutH Wa.es.—The Commonwealth Bill was adopted by the 
Federation Convention on March 16th. The powers of the Federal High 
Court, as fixed by the Convention, include the decision of disputes between 
individual States and between a State and the Commonwealth. 

QUEENSLAND.—The town of Mackay has been visited by a cyclone, 
which has destroyed several churches, hotels, and public buildings. 

TasMANIA.—Several calamitous bush fires have occurred, and many 
lives have been lost. 

Over 2,000 acres reserved round the Mount Lyell Company’s property 
were thrown open for mining purposes in February, and resulted in an 
extraordinary rush. 


Obituary.—The deaths have been recorded, during this quarter, of :— 
Lieut. Fitzgerald, 2nd Oxfordshire Regt.;— Baron Craignish (Capt. 
Campbell), p.sc., Persia Mutiny; Sir Cornelius Kortright, K.c.M.c. ;— 
Major E. Bowles (Rohilkhand, China 1860) ;—Capt. W. A. Marson, 
8th Bengal Infantry ;—Capt. C. Keats Jackson (China, Crimea) ;—Depy. 
Surgeon General J. Houston, medical officer to the Mysore State ;—Sir 
H. Havelock-Allan (Persia Mutiny) ;—Sir J. T. Airey, K.c.B. (Afghanistan 
1841, Kohestan, Crimea, etc.) ;—{nspector Genl. T. R. Pickthorn, R.N. 
(China) ;—Major W. Hickman, Bengal Infantry (Zhob Valley, Burma, 
Miranzai) ;—Commander H. James ;—Lieut.-General, J. D. Hall (Panjab, 
Persia, Mutiny) ;—Col. S. C. Kyle, R.A. (Mutiny) ;—Hon. W. Gisborne, an 
authority on New Zealand ;—Mr. Steinhausen (Lagos railway) ;—Sirdar 
Shirindil Khan, Governor of Khost ;—The Hon. Sir R. H. Meade, G.c.B., 
late permanent Secretary for the Colonies;—Rev. J. L. Pilkington 
(Uganda) ;—Major-General J. W. F. Bean, Bengal Staff ;—Colonel Cooper- 
King, a well known writer on military subjects ;—Lieut.-Col. G. R. Hodgson, 
Madras Police ;—Col. W. G. Straghan, Norfolk Regt. ; Lieut. B. Logan, 
Indian Frontier (Burma) ;—Col. Plant, 1.s.c. ;—Major-General Yeatman- 
Biggs, c.B. (China 1860, South Africa 1879, Egypt, Kohat and Dargai) ;— 
General H. W. Gwyn, formerly of the R.M.L.1. (Crimea) ;—Major-General 
S. Hackett (Crimea, Abyssinia and Egypt 1882) ;— Major M. J. Slater, R.E. 
(Afghanistan 1878-80) ;—The Right Rev. J. M. Speechley, D.D., late Bishop 
of Travancore and Cochin ;—Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. D. Middleton, k.c.M.G., c.B. 
(New Zealand, Sonthal rebellion, Mutiny, N.-W. Territories of Canada 
rebellion) ;—Commander R. J. Stotherd, R.N. (China 1857) ;—Major Winn, 
Rifle Brigade ;—M. S. Gilmore, Bengal Civil Service ; General G. S. Mont- 
gomery, C.S.1., J.P., late Bombay Infantry (Mutiny) ;— Major-General C. J. C. 
Sillery (New Zealand 1866, Afghan war 1879, etc.) ;—Major-General T. J. 
Moberly, R.E., well known by his labours in the cause of elementary educa- 
tion ;—Major-Gen. H. Coxe, late B.sc. (Gwalior 1843, Waziristan 1860) ;— 
Capt. H. Myland, late of Malakand Field Force ;—Mr. J. Lawrence, Indian 
Medical Service (retired) ;—Major-General F. G. Hodgson, Madras s.c. ;— 
General Sir Daniel Lysons, G.c.B. (Canadian rebellion 1838-9, Crimea) ;— 
Lieut.-Col. J. Haughton, 1.s.c. (Tirah) ;—Lieut. M. R. Walker (Tirah) ;— 
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Lieut. T. P. Dowdall (Tirah) ;—Second Lieut. E. St. G. Hughes (Tirah) ;— — 
Lieut. Turing (Tirah) ;—Babu Kedarnath Banerji, the leading member of ~ 
the Mozaffarpur bar ;—Major-General Sir M. K. Kennedy, K.C.1E., R.E. 
(Afghanistan 1879-80) ;—Major-Gen. A. H. H. Walsh, r.M.L.1. (Baltic) ;— 
General H. A. Adams, Bombay Infantry (Kotah, Gwalior) ;—Major-Gen. 
A. A. Munro, J.P. (Panjab 1848-9, Sonthal, Umbeyla, Donar Valley), Capt. 
F. Fenton, Niger Coast Protectorate) ;—Lieut.-Col. H. L. Evans, s.c. 
(Mutiny) ;—Lieut. P. G. Stewart (Tirah) ;—Lieut. Crosbie, 4th Dragoon 
Guards ;—Lieut. J. B. Bedford, 1.c.s., in the Lagos Hinter/and ;—Lieut. 
H. W.. Trench, in India ;—Col. L. W. Taylor, late Bengal Artillery ;— 
Mr. William Young, c.s.1., late Bengal c.s. ;—Lieut. Hammond (Tirah) ;— 
Sir Erasmus Borrowes (Burmese War 1853 and Mutiny) ;—Surgeon-Gen. 
S. Fuller, late a.m.s. (Mutiny, Egypt 1882) ;—Sir P. H. Clarke, formerly 
gth Lancers ;—Lieut-Col. J. F. Harman, late r.a. ;— Major-General G. C. 
Lambert, late rorst Bengal Fusiliers (Sutlej, Burma 1852-3, N.-W. Frontier 
1863 and Umbeyla) ;—Major-General the Hon. G. T. Devereux, late R.a. 
(Kaffir war 1852) ;—Lieut.-Col. J. R. Holden-Rose (Afghanistan 1842, 
Sutlej 1846, Panjab 1848-9) ;—Major W. Cecil Welsh Rawlinson (Sikkim 
1888) ;—Lieut. S. Ives de Kantzow (N.-W. Frontier) ;—Col. D. H. Osborne, 
late Bengal c.s. (Mutiny) ;—Commander C. A. Denman Pasco, R.N. 
(Borneo 1845, China 1847) ;—His Highness Prince Osman Fazil, cousin 
of the Khedive ;—Major E. V. Huyshe (Egypt 1882, Sudan, 1885) ;— 
Lieut.-Col. C. S. Hunt, late 19th foot (Central India 1858-9) ;—The Tai 
Wen Kun, father of the present Emperor of Korea ;—Sir James Mackie, 
K.C.M.G., LL.D. ;—Captain A. R. Barwell, 3rd Ghurkhas, murdered at 
Mamani;—The Very Rev. J. Vincent-Cleary, R. C. Archbishop of Kingston, 
Canada ;—Capt. W. S. Graham, late Bengal Light Cavalry; Capt. W. 
Balfour, late Bombay Navy ;—Lieut.-Col. R. Newliggeng, late 89th Regt. ;— 
Dr. W. Evans, late Madras Medical Service ;—Capt. C. J. Johnson, Madras 
Army (retired) ;—Lieut.-Col. C. W. Cragg, formerly Rifle Brigade (Crimea, 
Mutiny, Bundelkhand) ;—Surgeon-Gen. A. Maclean, M.p. (Crimea and 
Mutiny) ;—Col. R. W. Robinson, formerly Bedford Regt.;—Gen. H. 
Hammond, late Bengal Artillery (Waziristan 1851-2 and Mutiny) ;—Col. 
C. D. Pedder (Crimea) ;—Capt. G. L. Keir, Bengal Staff Corps (Mutiny, 
China 1859, Bhutan 1865-6) ;—Colonel G. B. Malleson, a well-known 
writer of and authority on Indian History (Burma) ;—Colonel C. J. O. 
Chambers, late 19th Madras Infantry (Mutiny) ;—-The Hon. Theodore 
Davie, Chief Justice of British Columbia ;—Mr. J. P. Symons (Natal), a 
veteran Colonial legislator and South African campaigner ;—The Dowager 
Countess of Elgin, 1.c.1., wife of a former, and mother of the present 
Viceroy of India ;—Professor Kirk, F.L.s., a distinguished botanist ;— 
Col. W. H. Garton, Bengal s.c. (Sonthal campaign and Mutiny) ;—Fleet 
Surgeon C. K. Ord, M.D., F.L.s. (Baltic, Japan) ;—Major-General Sir G. 
Bourchier, K.c.B. (Gwalior campaign 1843-4, Mutiny, Bhutan and Lushai) ;— 
Major-Gen. R. P. Anderson, Bengal Staff Corps (retired; Panjab 1848-9, 
Mutiny) ;—Maj.-Genl. Woodruffe, late Bengal s.c. (Afghanistan 1878-9) ;— 
Col. G. W. Smith (Eusofzai Frontier, Afghanistan 1878-9);— Col. E. 
Swetenham, formerly 1.s.c. (N.W. Frontier campaign 1858) ;—Sir W. L. 
Dobson, Chief Justice of Tasmania ;—Sir Henry Lushington, Bart., 
Bengal c.s. ;—Col. H. C. B. Tanners, 1.s.c. (Persia, Looshai, Afghanistan 
1878-9) ;—Lieut.-Col. T. H. Somerville (Kaffir War 1846-7, Crimea) ;— 
Sir A. H. Palmer, K.c.M.G., President of the Queensland Legislative 
Council ;—Mr. D. G. Macleod, M.a., LL.D., Judge of Moulmein ;——Col. 
Dyer, the able President of the Engineering Trades Employers’ Federation. 
Lt.-Col. A. B. Shakespear, R.M.A. (Egypt);—Gholan Haidar Khan, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan Army ;—Admiral E. Coote, c.B. 
(China 1847, Lagos 1851). 


25th March, 1898. 








